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PREFACE 



A text-book for young children should succeed if it contains 
good pedagogical material stiffened and steadied by a 
modicum of plain common sense. Such is the central thought 
of this book. 

In the upper grades of grammar schools the study of 
English takes two directions: technical grammar, and com- 
position. There must be some grammar as a basis for study 
in the high-school grades; there should likewise be enough 
to form the grotmdwork for an actual understanding of 
the work in punctuation and composition. The composition 
exercises should cover a wide range while teaching princi- 
ples of structure, giving in clear outUnes the principal 
divisions of discourse. If these two lines can be made to 
converge and interlace in one text, economy of time will 
be attained, accompanied by more intelligent effort; and 
the following pages constitute an attempt to organize the 
work of these grades into one line of progress as far as .the 
nature of the subjects will permit. 

As the course is here planned for two years' work, two 
lessons in grammar and three in composition are provided 
for each week's assignment. The lessons in grammar are 
not an end in themselves: they are the basis of practice 
upon the principles of structure. The book is not, there- 
fore, to be regarded as a text-book in grammar. Analysis 
is the underlying support of the whole system: first, analysis 
of the sentence as a basis for parts of speech and their 
relations; second, analysis of the paragraph to find its con- 
stituents; third, analysis of the outline to give it consist- 
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6 PREFACE 

ency, definiteness, and well-chosen material; finally, analysis 
of the whole composition to find and properly place the 
effective parts. 

In every detail of the book the author has endeavored to 
work solidly between two extremes: to avoid obsctirity there 
is given plenty of simple explanation; yet to avoid stagnation 
of the pupil's mind there is required enough work to call 
continually for original and constructive effort. And it is 
hoped that the reasonableness and definiteness of each 
assignment will go far towards bringing to the teacher 
excellent results with as little waste as possible. 

The freshness and vitality of the exercises selected, and 
the correlation with other expressive activities — such as 
drawing, brush work, paper cutting, silhouettes, plats and 
plans, etc. — ^will assist in keeping active the interest that 
vigorous young people are capable of exerting. 

I wish to express my obligation to the Perry Pictures 
Company for generous permission to use copies of their 
famous engravings; to the Youth* s Companion for their 
courtesy in allowing the use of the many excellent clippings 
for dictation and paraphrasing; and to the supervisors and 
teachers of the Nashville schools for the whole-souled enthu- 
siasm with which they assisted me with suggestions in the 
revision of the manuscript. 

J. W. Sbwell. 

Nashville, Tennessee, 191 i. 
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GROUP ONE. 

LESSON 1. 

THE SENTENCE. 

A child wrote a composition as follows: 

Once there was a large park in London and a man was driving some 
sheep and one of the sheep was overdriven and it lay down in the park 
and after a while a little boy came by and saw the sheep lying there. 
So he went to a spring and got his cap full of water and when he got 
back half of the water was gone and half he gave to the sheep. 

The child naturally tells a story arcUly jtist as he wrote 
this composition. He does not separate his thoughts. He 
talks on, putting in and, so, but, then, etc., to hold the parts 
of the story together. He thinks of the incidents of the story 
rather than the language in which he tells them. 

An important part of the training in school is to teach 
the young writer to form his thoughts clearly, one at a time, 
and to express them in clear sentences. Such connecting 
words as and, so, but, then, when needed, are to be used 
within the sentence, not at the beginning of it. 

A sentence is a thought expressed in words. 

Every statement is followed by a period. 

Exercise. — Rewrite the above composition, adding words 
necessary to the sense and leaving out connectives that are 
not needed. Make at least five sentences of it. 

7 



8 PRACTICAL ENGLISH 

LESSON 2. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

Every sentence, since it expresses a thought, must have 
two parts: that of which something is said (called the 
subject), and that which says something about the subject 
(called the predicate). 

Examples: 

SUBJECT. I PREDICATE. 

Roses I smell sweet. 
Some trees | give beautiful shade. 
The man of honor | will always tell the truth. 

The subject of a sentence is that of which something is said. 

The predicate of a sentence is that which says something 
about the subject. 

Exercise. — Separate the subject and predicate of each 
of the following sentences by drawing a line between them: 

1. August lived in a little town. 

2. The town has paved streets. 

3. Great mountains are all around the town. 

4. The boy saw a grand old Gothic church. 

5. A cloister with beautiful marble columns and tombs is dose at 

hand. 

6. The winters are long and very cold in that country. 

7. The good old btirghers of Hall had shut their double shutters. 

8. A tired post-boy blew a shrill blast. 

9. The good folks of Hall go early to their beds. 

10. Little August had been sent on a long errand outside the gates 

in the afternoon. 

11. The moonlight shone on the gilded signs. 

12. A ruddy fire-light lit up a homely interior. 

13. The room had a walnut-wood press. 

14. Dorothea was a girl of seventeen, dark-haired and serious, and 

with a sweet, sad face. 
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LESSON 3. 

ORAL COMPOSITION. 

Composition is the process of finding thoughts and giving 
them suitable expression. 

These thoughts may be largely one's own, on some subject 
that he has considered carefully ; or they may be the thoughts 
of others, which he has heard or read and which he may wish 
to reproduce. For example, a scientist making investigations 
in regard to comets may produce and express thoughts that 
are new to the whole himian race. But a man who speaks 
or writes on United States history must use to a great extent 
thoughts that dozens of writers have used before. 

It does not fall to the lot of many to produce thoughts 
that are new, but old thoughts may be expressed in an 
attractive or forceful way which will always win respectful 
attention. This art of expressing clearly and attractively 
thoughts however old, is in reach of all students who will 
patiently make the effort. 

The purpose of a school course in composition is to train 
the pupil to place his thoughts before other people in such 
a way that they will see them as clearly or feel them as deeply 
as he himself did. Much practice is necessary for expressing 
well even thoughts that are ordinary; but the practice will, 
in time, develop an ability to express greater thoughts with- 
out conscious effort, and without that leakage and loss of 
power that is characteristic of untutored minds tr)dng to 
transfer thoughts. 
Composition may be oral or written. 
Of the two, oral composition is by far the more useful. 
We probably speak a hundred times as many sentences as 
we write. Every recitation in school, every conversation 
at home, every endeavor of a clerk to sell goods, is oral com- 
position. The accuracy and fulness of a recitation, the 
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pleasure of a conversation, or the satisfaction of a sale of 
goods, evidently will depend upon one's supply of useful 
thoughts and one's skill in presenting them. Merely to 
string words so that the listener can snatch a glimpse of a 
thought now and then is no evidence of culture. 

In oral composition the following suggestions should be 
heeded: 

1. Have a good grasp on the thoughts that you are to express 
— ^whether the exercise is a school recitation, the relating 
of a story, an explanation of some process, etc. If you 
hesitate for lack of thoughts, the language will be lame. 

2. Fix in your mind the order of the thoughts. Jot down 
a few topics, if necessary, until you are able to hold the 
thoughts from slipping away. For example, to tell the story 
of "The Hare and the Tortoise,'* think of: (i) the challenge, 
and why made; (2) the challenge accepted; (3) how each 
one ran; (4) the close of the race; (5) what the story teaches. 

3. Avoid the fault shown in Lesson i. Cut the exercise 
into sentences of proper length. This is the all-important 
item in oral composition, though for a while it will be the 
hardest to accomplish; but the exercise is of small value 
if not correct. 

4. The selection is to be expressed in your own words. 
It will not be composition at all if merely memorized. The 
words of the book will not be accepted by the teacher. 

Exercise. — Following the above suggestions, relate orally 
Esop's story of "The Wolf and the Lamb." Use conversa- 
tion in your exercise. Make not fewer than seven or eight 
sentences. 

LESSON 4. 

DICTATION. 

Exercise. — Study the following paragraph in regard to 
capitals, spelling, and punctuation until you can write it 
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exactly as printed when the teacher reads it out to you in 
he class: 

The cost of living depends largely on where you live. A Russian 
)hilanthropist travelling in this country told reporters in New York 
hat for his breakfast in that city he had some coffee, two eggs, a roll, 
md an orange, and had to pay a dollar for it. In many parts of Switzer- 
and, he said, he could get for a dollar not only a breakfast just as good, 
Dut a hearty luncheon and an excellent dinner and a room for the night. 
He could do the same in some parts of New York, as well as in Switzer- 
land, if he did but know it, and he would find it possible to live in many 
picturesque and attractive parts of America, in comfortable country 
hotels, for a dollar a day, or seven dollars a week. 



LESSON 5. 

ORAL COMPOSITION, 

Exercise.— Following direc- 
tions in Lesson 3 , relate orally 
Esop's story of "The Bundle 
of Sticks." Use, conversa- 
tion, and make at least eight 
sentences of your story. 
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QROUP TWO. 

LESSON 6. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE — ORDER OP WORDS. 

Observe the order of words in the following sentences: 

1. The children were always dean and happy. 

2. From afar off came a dreary, exquisite music. 

3. Into the court an old neighbor hobbled for water. 

In the first sentence the words are in the natural, or 
normal order — subject first, then predicate. In the second, 
the words are all in the inverted order — ^predicate first, 
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then subject. In the third, the subject, an old neighbor; 
is between the two parts of the predicate; but this sentence 
also is in the inverted order. 

In finding the subject and predicate of sentences in inverted 
order, the pupil should first change the sentences to natural 
order — ^f or example : 

2. A dreamy, exquisite music | came from afar off. 

3. An old neighbor | hobbled into the court for water. 

Exercise. — Draw a line between the subject and predicate 
of the following sentences, arranging in natural order any- 
inverted sentences: 

1. He was a tall, fair man, gray before his time. 

2. Suddenly Karl Strehla struck his hand on the table. 

3. His chest heaved with tearless sobs. 

4. The little black stove in the kitchen will warm you. 

5. In the morning you will be calmer. 

6. A little later his sister came down with a light in her hand. 

7. Loud blows with the heavy iron knocker of the housedoor 

drowned his words. 

8. In another moment Hirschvogel was gone. 

9. From there he could watch unseen his father's housedoor. 
ID. No one said anjrthing to him for idling about. 

1 1. At length they insured their precious burden for a large simi. 

12. With admirable caution in such a little fellow, he leaned out. 

13. For many, many years, I, once honored of emperors, dwelt in a 

humble home. 

14. Even the little Saxe howled for a master forever lost. 

15. Against the barred shutters he heard the tiny song of the robin. 

LESSON 7. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE — KINDS OP SENTENCES. 

In the preceding lessons, all the sentences have been 
statements, or declarative sentences, since they declare 
facts. 
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There are other kinds of sentences, as shown in the follow- 
ng examples: 

1 . How could he ever hope to find it again? 

2. How anxious she would be! 

3. Tell us a story, August. 

In the first example a direct question is asked, the sentence 
being called interrogative. In the second, strong emotion 
is expressed, and the sentence is called exclamatory. In 
the third, a request is made, and the sentence is called imper- 
ative. There may be a strong command or an entreaty in 
the imperative sentence. 

The interrogative sentence is frequently in the inverted 
order. The exclamatory sentence is likewise often inverted. 
The imperative sentence has the subject you understood, 
but is commonly in the natural order. 

Expressed in the "natural order," interrogative and exclam- 
atory sentences do not soimd idiomatic and familiar; but 
for purposes of analysis they should be so arranged— for 
example: 

1. He could ever hope to find it again how? 

2. She would be how anxious! 

The declarative sentence is one that states a fact. 

The interrogative sentence is one that asks a direct 
question. 

The exclamatory sentence is one that expresses some sud- 
den or strong emotion. 

The imperative sentence is one that expresses a request, 
command, or entreaty. 

Remember the punctuation of each kind of sentence. 

Cautions. — i. Remember that the exclamatory sentence 
as a whole expresses strong feeling. Merely an exclamatory 
word or phrase does not make an exclamatory sentence. 
Thus, this sentence, "Poor little *GildaM she had now only 
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the black iron stove," is as a whole declarative, though it 
contains an exclamation. 

2. Besides the purely exclamatory sentence, the exclam- 
atory form is often used for sentences that are declarative, 
imperative, or even interrogative — ^for example: 

Oh, dear Hirschvogel, but for the thought of you I should have 
died! (Exclamatory-declarative.) 

Oh, father, dear father! do hear me, for pity's sake! (Exclamatory- 
imperative.) 

Oh, dear! what was that shooting pain in my heart! (Exclamatory- 
interrogative.) 

Exercise. — Classify the following sentences as in the above 
lesson, then separate the subject and predicate of each after 
changing the order if necessary: 

1. Presently the door opened again sharply. 

2. Now go away with this gentleman. 

3. Who bought the stove from your father? 

4. Give the florins back to the vile man. 

5. August! Do you not know me? 

6. Quick! There is no time to lose! 

7. Then the old man hobbled away to draw his brazen pail full of 

water at the well. 

8. Was Hirschvogel going north or south? 

9. Here the Niimberg stove, with August inside it, was lifted out 

heedfully. 

10. Oh, take care of me, dear Hirschvogel ! 

11. Oh! was there one drop of water in it all? 

12. How evidently done over the glaze are his black letters! 

13. Even behind all those wrappings August felt the icy bite of the 

intense cold of the outer air at dawn of a winter's day in 
Munich. 

14. Rise up, my little man. Kneel only to your God. 

LESSON 8. 

ORAL COMPOSITION. 

Exercise. — Following the directions given in Lesson 3, 
tell oraUy the fable of *The Wind and the Sun." 
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Make about ten sentences, and use direct quotations as 
they are needed. 
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LESSON 9. 

DICTATION. 

Exercise. — Study the following paragraph carefully in 
regard to spelling, punctuation, and capital letters, so that 
you can write it out in class at your teacher's dictation: 

Slavery had other sides than that which was presented in *'Uncle 
Tom's Cabin." In Texas recently there was a gathering of more than 
sixty former slaves and their descendants at the home of the aged man 
and his wife who used to own them. It was a jojrftd reimion, accom- 
panied by a great feast for all and a night of dancing: and the great 
distance many travelled in order to accept the invitation was proof of 
their loyal attachment to the beloved "ole massa," and of the happy 
condition of things on that particular plantation, and certainly many 
others, during the war. — Youth's Companion. 



LESSON 10. 

DICTATION. 

Exercise. — Direction as in Lesson 9: 

Under the direction of the Portuguese government wireless stations 
have now been erected on the Azores, so that vessels upon the Atlantic 
may henceforth be reached from either the American or the European 
shore without having the message relayed from ship to ship. Hitherto 
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when a ship has been more than one thousand miles from either shore 
it eotdd be reached only by the assistance of some other ship which was 
within reach, and which used its own wireless outfit to pass along the 
message. That system resulted in many delajrs and disadvantages, 
and the new arrangement is a long advance in wireless conmiunication. 
It has taken a year to build the stations, for the furious storms which 
often rage in the Azores made it necessary to make the masts, which 
are two hundred and thirty feet tall, partictilarly strong and massive. 



GROUP THREE. 

LESSON 11. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

Exercise. — Classify the sentences in the following list, 
then find the subject and predicate of each, rearranging 
when necessary: 

1. What strange chance has brought you to this island in so frail 

a ship? 

2. In his hand he carried a trident for spearing fish. 

3. Oh, sir, have pity upon a stranger. 

4. He was brave and truthful, gentle and courteous. 

5. Villain and tyrant! You shall die! 

6. Over her shoulder, above her long blue robe, hung a goatskin. 

7. Which of these two sorts of men seem to you more blest? 

8. Hear him! Hear the boaster! 

9. By his side was a scimitar of diamond, all of one dear precious 

stone. 

10. How shall I cross the seas without a ship? 

11. The Gorgon! she will freeze you into stone. 

12. Why will not these immortal sandals prevail, even against the 

desert storms? 

LESSON 12. 

SIMPLE SUBJECT AND ADJECTIVE MODIFIER. 

In the preceding lessons on subject and predicate, the 
complete subject and complete predicate were considered; 
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that is, the subject and predicate, including all the words 
and expressions added to make the idea complete. 

The complete subject is the simple subject together with 
its modifiers. 

The complete predicate is the simple predicate together 
with its modifiers. 

It is well from now on to consider the simple subject 
separated from its modifiers. The most common modifier 
of the simple subject is an adjective (or some word used with 
the force of an adjective). 

For example, in this sentence, "A soft, pathetic melody 
stole through the room,'' the complete subject is a softy 
pathetic melody. Of this, melody is the simple subject, 
modified by the adjectives a, softy and pathetic. 

Exercise. — In each of the following sentences, find the 
complete subject, then the simple subject and its adjective 
modifiers: 

1. The stout carriers tramped through the city. 

2. One little voice piped loud against another's. 

3. The younger children ran joyously to meet him. 

4. . His great soft eyes flamed alight with furious passion. 

5. A strange voice called aloud. 

6. The noble old minster looked its grandest and most solemn. 

7. A desperate resolve made itself up in his little mind. 

8. Muffled sounds came to him through the shutters from the 

streets below. 
g. The poor little boy was "hugged up into nothing." 

10. A very droU porcelain figure was bowing to a very stiff soldier. 

11. Then that sad, sighing music died too. 

^12. The whole land Hes wrapped in snow for many months. 

LESSON 13. 

PARAGRAPHS. 

In Lessons 4, 9, and 10 are found groups of sentences, 
each group discussing a single thought, or topic. 
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Such a group of sentences is called a paragraph. In most 
cases a single paragraph, isolated and complete, does not 
constitute a whole composition, as in the three instances 
referred to above. Usually a number of paragraphs are 
necessary to the developing of a thought, or topic. A chapter 
of a story-book may have dozens of paragraphs; a discussion 
of some question of importance covering a page, a chapter, 
or a volume may have a small or a large number of divisions. 
Moreover, it will be found that sometimes a single sentence 
may constitute a paragraph, since it completely covers some 
phase of the general subject. Examples will be found in 
later lessons. 

A paragraph is a di^-ision of discourse treating of some 
topic or some phase of a general subject. 

The following editorial article from the Youth's Com- 
panion shows the use of paragraphs which contribute to the 
discussion of a subject : 

INDIA-RUBBER. 

Christopher Columbus, on his second voyage, found the natives of 
the island of Haiti playing with rubber balls, and reported the dis- 
covery of the elastic and resilient substance which since then has been 
adapted to many uses. But it was not till the last century that rubber 
was utilized extensively, when Goodyear, after long years of patient 
and costly experiment, found a way to overcome its stickiness when 
subjected to heat. 

Since then the demand for it has increased steadily and greatly, and 
at the present time the supply is so far short of the demand that com- 
panies are organized to cultivate rubber-trees in all parts of the world, 
and speculation in the shares of the companies has been the stock- 
market craze of the year in London. 

One-half of the total production of the world is now used for auto- 
mobile tires. As the supply is inadequate, the price has continually 
increased until the best grades of Para rubber sold in London a few 
weeks ago for three dollars a pound. Rubber of poor grades from some 
other districts sells for less than thirty cents a pound. 

The Amazon district of Brazil is the greatest rubber-producing 
country of the world, for more than half of the total supply comes from 
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there. The Federated Malay States, the Congo region, Portuguese 
West Africa, the east coast of tropical Africa, Rangoon, Penang, Borneo, 
and Mexico, the West Indies and Central America are the other rubber- 
producing districts. About one-tenth of the total yield comes from 
the Congo. 

The rapidly increasing cost of the article has aroused experimenters, 
who have produced substances that have some of the qualities of rubber. 
It is not improbable that they may ultimately succeed, as the chemists 
did in producing artificial indigo, in making real rubber by synthesis. 

Careful reading of each paragraph will show that the 
following topics are discussed: 

1. Early history of rubber. 

2. Restdt of the increased demand for rubber. 

3. Increased price of rubber. 

4. Where rubber is produced. 

5. Attempts to make artificial rubber. 

Remember that several sentences may be used in a single 
paragraph: the rule is, not a paragraph equals a sentence, 
but a topic covers a paragraph (no matter how many sen- 
tences are needed) — as the number of topics, so the ntimber 
of paragraphs. 

In the selection quoted, it will be noticed: 

1. That each paragraph is indented, or begun a little 
distance from the margin. 

2. That all the other lines of the paragraph begin at the 
margin. 

3. That no imusual space is left at the end of any sentence 
of a paragraph except the last one; after this one most of 
the line may be left blank. 

In writing, the same rules should be followed. The indent- 
ing in the first line should allow a full inch from the margin. 

Exercise. — ^Read careftdly the above selection, studying 
each paragraph so that when the teacher places the five 
topics on the blackboard you can write substantially the 
thoughts of the original article. 
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LESSON 14. 

COMPOSITION BASED ON A PICTURE. 

The composition on the picture on the opposite page, 
**A Mute Appeal," is not to be a story; the pupil is to tell 
as fully as he can what he sees in the picture. 

The questions below are intended only as a guide. Merely 
to answer them in order would result in a series of scrappy 
sentences, not a well-ordered composition. 

The pupil should make his paragraphs correspond in 
general to the question-groups, following the thought-groups 
there indicated. 

The composition should then be read through; and if it 
is not well connected and complete, it should be rewritten. 

Suggestions. — ^What three figures are represented ? Which 
is the chief figure? Why do you think so? Describe the 
dress of the little girl. 

Describe the two dogs by drawing a contrast in detail — 
the breed, size, condition, and expression of each. 

Where is the other end of the cord which encircles the 
poorer dog's neck? What is the condition of the person 
you think is there ? Why do you think so ? 

Who or what is making a mute appeal ? For himself, or 
for some one else ? What is there in his attitude and expres- 
sion that looks like an appeal ? What response is the appeal 
meeting with? What is the expression of the little girl as 
she acts — ^bored, indifferent, contemptuous, or sympathetic ? 

What do you think of the picture? Does it incline you 
to pity those in distress ? 

LESSON 15. 

DICTATION. 

Exercise. — Study carefully the following selection in regard 
to capitals, spelling, pimctuation, and paragraphs, so that 
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you can write it correctly in class when read aloud by the 
teacher: 

EXACTLY WHAT HB WANTED. 

London Punch does a service to mankind by printing every week 
several ludicrously ambiguous items culled from the daily press. It is a 
real service, for inaccurate writing and speaking lead to — ^if they do 
not begin in — inaccurate thinking. A young Baltimore man, says 
the American of that city, has a habit of correcting such careless- 
nesses as come to his notice. 

"The other day he walked into a shop and asked for a comb. 

" ' Do you want a narrow man's comb?' asked the clerk. 

" 'No,' said the customer, gravely, *I want a comb for a stout man 
with rubber teeth.' " 

^ 

GROUP FOUR. 

LESSON 16. 

SIMPLE SUBJECT AND ADJECTIVE MODIFIER. 

Exercise. — Classify each of the following sentences, then 
find the simple subject and its adjective modifier, changing 
any inverted sentences to the normal order: 

1. Mirthful, keen-witted Sanzio smiled to himself. 

2. Amidst the figures there was one supreme, white-robed, golden- 

crowned Esther. 

3. Who is this rash and insolent man? 

4. Take with you this magic fruit. 

5. And well the brave sandals bore him. 

6. Where are these sea-gods, cruel and unjust? 

7. Three thousand miles and more they sailed away. 

8. Why should all these brave men die? 

9. Then slowly rose up those three fair sisters. 

10. But that fair Ariadne never came to Athens with her husband. 

LESSON 17. 

SIMPLE PREDICATE AND ADVERB MODIFIER. 

As seen in Lesson 12, the complete predicate consists of 
the simple predicate and its modifiers. 
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Since the simple predicate is a verb, its mcxiifiers are 
adverbs or words used adverbially. 

In the sentence, **Then Pelias sighed heavily again and 
again and again," the simple predicate sighed is modified by 
the adverb then telling when, heavily telling how, and again 
and again and again telling how often. 

Exercise. — Of each of the following sentences, find the com- 
plete predicate, then the simple predicate and its modifiers: 

1. They always listened attentively. 

2. They cotdd not publicly sell the goods. 

3. I obeyed blindly the dictates of my fancy. 

4. The wave returned again immediately. 

5. The rainy season sometimes held longer. 

6. The grapes were perfectly dried. 

7. I walked leisurely forward. 

8. I slacked my fire gradually. 

9. The earthen pot boiled some meat admirably well. 

10. The clothes were wretchedly made. 

11. My powder had now abated considerably. 

12. I presently stopped short. 

13. There I might securely wait. 

14. The thicket concealed me entirely. 

15. Friday could use the bow and arrows dexterously. 

LESSON 18. 

DICTATION. 

Exercise. — Study the following selection in regard to punc- 
tuation, spelling, capitals, and paragraphs, so that you can 
write it correctly in class when read to you by your teacher : 

THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 

The late Mr. John J. Ingalls, United States senator from Kansas, 
once told with great glee the story of a joke at his own expense, the 
humor of which, however, he enjoyed as keenly as if he had not been 
the victim of it. 

"I went one evening," said Mr. Ingalls, "to make a political speech 
in a small town. I presume the people thought I should have difficulty 
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in filling an hour; at any rate, they called upon the village choir to 
assist. 

*' I trust that the hjmans were selected before my arrival, but of that 
I cannot be sure. I know that before the talk the choir sang, 'What 
shall the Harvest be?' and after it, 'Nothing but Leaves. ' " 



LESSON 19. 



ORAL COMPOSITION. 



Exercise. — ^Following directions in Lesson 3, relate orally 
the Bible story of Job. Use conversation where necessary. 
Remember the requirement to make sentences distinct and 
only moderately long. 

LESSON 20. 

SPELLING. 

The following words are often incorrectly spelled. Learn 
them so that you can spell every one orally or in writing: 

village business lose parallel 

disappoint separate loose suggest 

until peaceable pitiful government 

pursue control shepherd privilege 

receive develop finally spoonful 



GROUP FIVE. 

LESSON 2L 

SIMPLE PREDICATE AND ADVERB MODIFIER. 

Exercise. — Classify the following sentences; find the com- 
plete predicate of each; then the simple predicate and its 
modifiers: 

1. The old man lived there alone. 

2. Has he always been so feared? 

3. Then l^e suddenly appeared again. 
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4. Don't show yourself here again soon. 

5. Suddenly the child sat down. 

6. The boy brought the clothes back quickly. 

7. Send them away immediately, Sebastian. 

8. Will not the little daughter try just once? 

9. Aunt Dete had been gradually left behind. 

10. Presently he put his hand back. 

11. Can you not go a little farther away? 

12. The wind blew down softly and caressingly. 

LESSON 22. 

SUBJECT MODIFIED BY A PHRASE. 

In this sentence, **The cuckoo clock in the comer struck 
eight,*' the complete subject is "the cuckoo clock in the 
comer;*' the simple subject is clock, modified by the adjectives 
the and cuckoo, and also by the expression in the corner, 
which points out which clock is meant. Since in the corner 
is a group of words consisting of the preposition in and its 
object corner, all used as one modifier, it is called a prepo- 
sitional phrase. 

A phrase is a group of words without a subject or a predi- 
cate, and used as an adjective or adverb modifier. 

Exercise. — In the following sentences, find the complete 
subject of each, then the simple subject and the phrase 
modifying it : 

1. Every child with a soul has quaint fancies. 

2. The winds of early winter sweep bitterly. 

3. The thought of Dorothea kept nipping his heart. 

4. The steps of the two men approached more closely. 

5. The mere memory of all those long winter evenings overcame him. 

6. The teapots, with their broad, round faces, were spinning their 

own lids. 

7. A lovely little lady in pink and gold and white gave him her 

hand. 

8. Then that sad, sighing music of a bygone day died too. 

9. The slow passage across the Wurm-See was accomplished at 

length. • 
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10. The hand of the speaker turned the handle. 

11. The darkness of his swoon closed in on him. 

12. A princess from over the seas was expected that night. 



LESSONS 23, 24, 25. 

SPELLING AND PROPER USE OF WORDS. 

Exercise 1. — Spell the following words correctly, and be 
prepared to use each one in an oral sentence in class : 



always 


alter 


emigration 


affect 


medal 


altar 


immigration 


effect 


metal 


ascent 


accept 


villain 


bury 


principal 


except 


surprise 


capitol 


principle 


angel 


mischievous 


Exercise 2.- 


-Direction as in Exercise i : 




column 


almost 


necessary 


sympathy 


voltmie 


busy 


poisonous 


persuade 


prepare 


across 


nuisance 


relieve 


repair 


acquaintance 


aU right 


deceive 


agree 


writing 


quantity 


attacked 


Exercise 3.- 


-Direction as in Exercise i : 




respectfully 


consul 


exaggerate 


stationery 


respectively 


coimsel 


necessaries 


stationary 


balance 


coimcil 


observance 


healthy 


aggravate 


ingenious 


spoonfuls 


wholesome 


supersede 


ingenuous 


serviceable 


contemptuous 




GROUP 


SIX. 






LESSON 26. 





PREDICATE MODIFIED BY A PHRASE. 

In the sentence, "On the appointed day they all came/' 
they all is the complete subject, and "came on the appointed 
day" is the complete predicate. Since the phrase on the 
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appointed day tells when, it is an adverbial phrase and is a 
modifier of the simple predicate came. 

Exercise. — Of each of the following sentences, find the 
complete predicate, then the simple predicate and the 
adverb phrase modifying it : 

1. At that time Acrisius was very much afraid. 

2. The northwest wind blew freshly out of the blue mountains. 

3. What strange chance has brought you to this island? 

4. Perseus wandered into a pleasant wood. 

5. She looked at him with her clear gray eyes. 

6. Each guest brought his present to the king. 

7. Perseus wondered at that strange cloud. 

8. These sandals will bear you across the seas, and over hiU and 

dale. 

9. Perseus leaped away to the southward. 

10. Come, dance with us aroimd the tree. 

11. By what road shall I go homeward again ? 

12. And at the dawn he looked toward the cliffs. 

LESSON 27. 

REVIEW OF MODIFIERS. 

(Note. — Possessive modifiers, such as the word every- 
body* s [sentence 2, below], and her [sentence 4] are used 
frequently as modifiers, not only of the subject, but of any 
noun in the sentence.) 

Exercise. — First give the complete subject and complete 
predicate of each of the following sentences; then the simple 
subject and simple predicate, and the modifiers of each: 

1. Just then a large, pleasant-looking woman came out of the 

cottage. 

2. The sad fate of the two was in everybody's mouth. 

3. Meanwhile the children were coming along by a roimdabout way. 

4. At first the child in her heavy garb climbed after them with 

great difficulty. 

5. The child calmly pointed down the mountain. 

6. The little girl looked carefiilly aroimd the room. 
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7. She had come from Ragatz with the little girl. 

8. In the great darkness this deadly cold came around the rose-tree. 

9. The moon shone brightly in the sky for a moment. 

10. The lower part of the pasture was covered with bushes and fir 

trees. 

11. On the following morning the bright sim appeared again. 

12. Suddenly from the library came the crash of something falling. 

LESSON 28. 

ORAL COMPOSITION. 

Exercise. — Following previous directions, tell orally the 
Bible story of David and Goliath. 

Have sentences clearly formed; use conversation in at 
least four sentences. 

LESSON 29. 

DICTATION. 

Exercise. — Study the following selection in regard to cap- 
itals, punctuation, spelling, and paragraphs, so that you 
can write it correctly when read out by the teacher: 

BEGGING FROM THE WRONG MAN. 

Bishop Talbot, the giant "cowboy bishop," was once attending a 
meeting of church dignitaries in St. Paul, and one of the clergymen, 
who had been urged by a tramp to give him some money, sent the 
fellow to the bishop. " He is a very generous man," said the clergyman, 
"and he might help you." Everybody's Magazine tells the story. 

The tramp approached Bishop Talbot confidently. The others 
watched with interest. They saw a look of surprise come over the 
tramp's face. The bishop was talking eageriy. The tramp looked 
troubled. And then, finally, they saw something pass from one hand 
to the other. The tramp tried to slink past the group without speak- 
ing, but one of them called to him: 

"Well, did you get something from our brother?" 

The tramp grinned sheepishly. "No," he admitted, "I gave him a 
dollar for his new cathedral at Laramie!" 
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LESSON 30. 

DICTATION. 

Exercise. — Direction as in Lesson 29: 

SPEEDING THE COMING GUEST. 

No infirmity is so common to men of real ability as absent-minded- 
ness. Almost every eminent man has been accused of the failing. One 
who has had to suffer was an eminent ecclesiastic of the English Church, 
Bishop Gott. A writer in Tit-Bits tells the story. 

When he was Dean of Worcester his absent-mindedness gained for 
him among his friends the sobriquet of "Dean Forgot." 

On one occasion he had invited some friends to dine with him. On 
their arrival, a short time before the dinner-hour, he suggested that in 
the interval of waiting, his friends would perhaps like to walk through 
the grounds. After spending about a quarter of an hour in admiring 
the flowers, shrubs and greenhouses, they suddenly came upon a door 
in the garden wall. 

"Ah," said the dean to his astonished guests, "this will be a much 
nearer way for you to go home than by going back to the front." And all 
unconscious of his invitation, he opened the door and bowed them out. 



GROUP SEVEN. 

LESSON 31. 

REVIEW OF MODIFIERS. 

Exercise. — (i) Classify each of the following sentences; 
(2) find the complete subject and complete predicate of 
each; (3) find the simple subject and simple predicate, 
and modifiers of each : 

1. The body of the stove itself was divided into panels. 

2. To-night Karl Strehla responded wearily to the yotmg ones* 

welcome. 

3. Will not the fame of Urbino be borne beyond the Apennines and 

Alps? 

4. In the middle of this astotmding annotmcement, a knock came 

at the door. 
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5. Why should that old guinea-fowl be lying out in the hedge at 

this particular moment? 

6. He could never play on the strongest side with any heart at foot- 

ball or cricket. 

7. Every little, pitiful, coarse fish in the Avon was on the alert for 

flies. 

8. Now the whole party of boys marched cheerfiilly down the wood- 

path toward Rugby. 

LESSON 32. 

DIRECT OBJECT. 

Examine these sentences: 

1. Into this fence, or fortress, I carried all my provisions, ammuni- 

tion, and stores. 

2. Two hundred florins will keep me out of prison. 

In sentence i, / is the subject; ail the rest is the complete 
predicate. The simple predicate, carried, expresses action. 
I carried what? Provisions, ammunition, stores. The 
action of the verb is directed upon provisions, ammunition^ 
and stores. Hence these are called direct objects. 

In sentence 2, me is used as the direct object. 

The direct object names that which receives the action 
of the verb. 

(Note. — ^When two or more words connected by and, or^ 
nor, or but are used as objects of the same verb, as in sen- 
tence I, above, they form a compound direct object 

There may also be in a sentence a compound subject com- 
pound predicate, compound complement, etc.) 

Exercise 1. — In each sentence, give the complete subject 
and complete predicate; the simple subject with its modifiers; 
the simple predicate with its modifiers; and the direct object: 

1. The little rabbits ate leaves out of our hands. 

2. The mother sent her children into the forest. 

3. A great ugly bird had caught the dwarf in its claws. 
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4. The servant did not fancy this plan. 

5. The good servant put the three pennies in his pocket. 

6. His long white beard almost reached the floor. 

7. The wolf ate her up at one mouthful. 

8. The two strangers saw little Thumb. 

9. His father gave him up for a large bag of gold. 

10. Hush, do not make a noise! 

1 1. Little Thumb made a snug bed in the hay. 

12. The soldier had served his king bravely and well. 

Exercise 2, — Make a list of the verbs that take direct 
objects in the above sentences. 

LESSON 33. 

PARAGRAPHS — THE OUTLINE. 

In Lesson 13 it was seen that a composition of several 
paragraphs is carefully built up from topics, one topic being 
the basis for each paragraph. 

Whenever a writer composes any connected story or 
treatise, he begins with his general idea and makes an out- 
line to guide him step by step in setting down the details. 
If he fails to do this, he is likely to wander from the line of 
thought to something else, or to forget thoughts that seemed 
to him very important when they first came into his mind. 
No great writer ever made a book by haphazard; he built 
his outline as carefully as a contractor erects a steel skeleton 
for a tall building before he attempts to work on walls or 
interior. 

From all the possible topics, the pupil should choose for 
his purpose those that tell the most important facts in regard 
to his subject, and not include any, however attractive, 
that lead him away from his subject. 

Exercise. — Make an outline of three topics, then from 
these write three paragraphs on the subject, "Why Cities 
Should Have Public Parks." 




A FASCINATING TALE 
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LESSON 34. 

COMPOSITION BASED ON A PICTURE. 

Suggestions. — ^What place is represented in the picture? 
How can you tell ? Is it a place that is kept with great care ? 

Describe the two kittens. 

What are they watching ? Why do they not spring after it ? 
Why does the old cat, especially, seem so deeply interested ? 

Have the kittens been taught to catch mice, or is it an 
instinct in them to recognize and himt their prey? Is it, 
then, only kittenish folly that they do not seize the mouse, 
or do you see some reason why they wait ? 

Do the positions and expressions seem thoroughly natural ? 
Would you suppose that long and careful study of cats 
was required as a preparation for painting such a picture ? 

LESSON 35. 

ORAL COMPOSITION. 

Exercise. — Following pre- 
vious directions, tell orally 
the story of " The Sleeping 
Beauty.'* Use conversation 
in at least two places in 
the story. Divide sentences 
clearly. 




GROUP EIQHT. 

LESSON 36. 

SUBJECT, PREDICATE, DIRECT OBJECT. 

Exercise. — (i) Classify the following sentences; (2) give 
the complete subject, complete predicate, and complete 
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direct object; (3) the simple subject, simple predicate, and 
simple direct object, and the modifiers of each: 

1. The pious king carved out, on the northern side of the chalk 

hill under the camp, the great Saxon white horse. 

2. On this hill some deliverer of mankind killed a dragon. 

3. What a bother they are making about these wretched corn-laws! 

4. Tom rode the little Shetland pony into the cottage and roimd the 

table. 

5. Why do you ask such a high price for the apple? 

6. Gather all the loose, dry sticks. 

7. Each black slave carried on his head a basin of massy gold. 

S. The thought of Dorothea nipped his heart and his conscience 
with a l^rd squeeze now and then. 

LESSON 37. 

SUBJECTIVE COMPLEMENT. 

Study the following sentences : 

1. The old man was. her grandfather. 

2. The house looked dilapidated and decayed. 

In sentence i, the verb was does not express action that 
goes over to some direct object. It is completed by the 
noun grandfather, which names the same person as the sub- 
ject, the old man. Since the noun grandfather is used to fill 
up, or complete, the predicate, it is called a complement. 

Such a complement, belonging to the subject, is called a 
subjective complement. 

In sentence 2, the verb looked is followed by the two 
adjectives dilapidated and decayed. These fill up, or complete, 
the predicate, and express quality or condition of the subject. 
They are adjectives, then, used as subjective complements. 

A subjective complement is a word that completes the 
predicate and belongs to the subject. 

Exercise 1. — In the following sentences, find the complete 
subject; simple subject with its modifiers; complete pred- 
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icate; simple predicate; subjective complement (noun or 
adjective) 

1. The sheet appeared trim and neat. 

2. The little giri looked quite content. 

3. The bread and cheese tasted very good. 

4. Soon the whole room grew dark. 

5. The mountain turned rosy, then pale. 

6. Heidi grew very brown and strong and healthy from this out- 

door life. 

7. Her grandfather's hammering and sawing and carpentering were 

interesting to Heidi. 

8. The grandfather had kept quite still during this conversation. 

9. This house was not a Swiss cottage. 
10. How short the afternoon has been! 
n. That boy is a strange fellow! 

12. Are you and Klara good friends? 

13. The stories became more beautiful. 

14. The sun no longer shone so golden in this picture. 

15. The house seemed empty and still. 

16. The book was her dearest treasure. 

Exercise 2. — Make a list of the verbs in the above sen- 
tences that take subjective complements — ^first those that 
take noim complements, then those that take adjective 
complements. 

LESSON 38. 

DICTATION. 

Exercise. — Study the following exercise imtil you can 
write it correctly in class from your teacher's dictation: 

DANGEROUS CURIOSITY. 

An English judge once had a case in which the accused man under- 
stood only Irish. An interpreter was accordingly sworn. The prisoner 
said something to the interpreter. 

"What does he say?" demanded his lordship. 

"Nothing, my lord," was the reply. 

"How dare you say that when we iall heard him? Come, sir, what 
was it?" 
3 
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"My lord," said the interpreter, beginning to tremble, "it had noth- 
ing to db with the case." 

" If you don't answer I'll commit you, sir !" roared the judge. " Now, 
what did he say?" 

"Well, my lord, you'll excuse me, but he said, 'Who's that old woman 
with the red bed-curtain round her sitting up there?' " 

At which the cotut roared. 

"And what did you say?" asked the judge, looking a little uncom- 
fortable. 

"I said, *Whist, ye spalpeen! That's the ould boy that's goin' to 
hang yez.' " 

LESSON 39. 

PARAGRAPHS — CONVERSATION. 

In Lessons 13 and 33, attention was called to the fact that 
paragraphs are developed from certain central ideas, called 
topics, each paragraph representing a certain portion of the 
general subject. This is particularly true of a story or. an 
explanatory treatise unfolding some subject. 

In conversation, however, the remarks of the parties are 
made into paragraphs more for convenience and clearness 
than regard to the development of the general subject. 
The selection in Lesson 38 is a good example; others have 
been given in previous lessons. 

Exercise. — Copy from some paper, magazine, or book an 
example of conversation properly paragraphed (12 to 20 
lines). 

LESSON 40. 

ORAL COMPOSITION. 

Exercise. — Referring again to direc- 
tions given in Lesson 3, prepare and tell 
orally the story of Cinderella. 

Use conversation in at least three 
places. Make short, clear sentences. 
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GROUP NINE. 

LESSON 41. 
review: direct object, subjective complement. 

Study again Lessons 32 and 37. The pupil should get 
clearly in his mind the difference between direct object and 
subjective complement. He should refer to the verbs used 
in Lesson 32 with direct objects and those in Lesson 37 
with complements. 

Not many verbs besides those in Lesson 37 are followed 
by noun or adjective (subjective) complements; but hun- 
dreds may be foimd that are followed by direct objects. 

Exercise 1. — Besides the verbs already used, bring up 
ten others that take direct objects. 

Exercise 2. — In the following sentences, give complete 
subject and predicate; simple subject and predicate; modi- 
fiers of each; and distinguish direct objects from subjective 
complements: 

1. The Browns have become illustrious by the pen of Thackeray. 

2. One may question their wit, or wisdom, or beauty. 

3. They are a squaye-headed and snake-necked generation. 

4. I know only two English neighborhoods thoroughly. 

5. The villages are straggling, queer old-fashioned places. 

6. His wife dealt out stockings, and calico, shirts, and smock 

frocks, and comforting drinks to the old folks. 

7. His hat is decidedly getting old. 

8. The old man felt weary after his walk. 

9. The young fellow took the new hat in his hand. 

10. These young gentlemen became the most abominable 

tjrrants. 

1 1 . Tofti fotmd on Hazeldown, for the first time, the beautiful little 

blue butterfly with golden spots on its wings. 

12. Finally, after an hour's hard play, the boys of the Old School 
came oflF victors. 
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LESSON 42. 

OBJECTIVE COMPLEMENT. 

Consider caxeftdly the difference between these two 
sentences: 

1. Once more he threw his net. 

2. This thought made him most unhappy. 

In sentence i, the verb threw takes the direct object net. 
The statement is complete; the direct object satisfies the 
verb. 

In sentence 2, the verb made is not completed by the word 
him. The verb made is causative: the direct object does 
receive the action of the verb, but the meaning is not com- 
plete until the adjective unhappy is added, which expresses 
the resulty or effect, of the action. At the same time, the 
adjective unhappy is a modifier of the direct object. 

Since the word unhappy is a part of the predicate and an 
adjimct of the direct object, it is an objective complement. 

In this sentence, **The children called the stove Hirsch- 
vogel," the noun Hirschvogel forms a part of the predicate;* 
and as it expresses the result, or effect, of the action, it also 
is an adjimct of the direct object. 

An objective coiiq>lement is a word that completes the 
predicate and belongs to the direct object. 

The NOUN used as objective complement indicates the 
office, position, or title that is bestowed. 

The ADJECTIVE used as objective complement expresses 
condition or quality attained for the direct object. 
^ Thus much explanation of the objective complement is 
given to help the pupil not to confuse it with the direct 
object, indirect object, and adverbial objective (which last 
two will be explained later). 
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Exercise 1. — In the sentences below, find the compound 

subject and compound predicate, simple subject and simple 
predicate, and the objective complement: 

1. The pile of gold only made him eager for more. 

2. I should make him a general in my army. 

3. The housemaid called Tom a little darling. 

4. The boys voted East's new crony a brick. 

5. Each boy fOlled his pocket full of stones. 

6. The grandfather first swept the shed clean. 

7. I will open the shutter wide. 

8. The little girls kept their mother's house neat and dean. 

9. The line cut the dwarf's beard off short. 

10. Some called the older sons bright and the yotmger son stupid. 

11. The settlers elected Smith president of the colony. 

12. The king named the province Pennsylvania. 

13. The people chose Washington the first president of our country. 

14. Washington appointed Hamilton Secretary of the Treasury. 

15. Edison rendered tallow candles almost useless. 

16. The carpenter planed the bpard smooth for us. 

17. Do you consider him a wizard? 

18. With one stroke the bear laid the ugly dwarf dead. 

19. Now paint the shingles green. 

20. The workman ground the edge of the scythe sharp. 

Exercise 2. — Make a list of the causative verbs in the 
above sentences which may take objective complements. 
See if every one means to make, render, cause to be. 



LESSONS 43, 44. 

DICTATION. 

Exercise 1. — Study the following selection until you can 
write it correctly in dass from your teacher's dictation: 

IS THIS THE MEANEST MAN? 

Instances of remarkable and ingenious selfishness are, unfortunately, 
not hard to find. A writer in the New York Sun gives one which would 
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be diffictdt to match. Two strangers met at one of the small tables in 
a dining-car. They found a common bond in the effort to secure some- 
thing to eat, and by the time the coffee came they were on friendly 
terms. 

*' I wonder if you would do me a favor," said the first one, as he paid 
his bill. The other man seemed receptive, and the first one continued : 

"Have you a lower berth for to-night?" 

The man across the table nodded. 

"Well, I'm travelling with my mother, who is rather well along in 
life, and I'm anxious to make her comfortable. Would you be willing 
to give her yotu* berth?" 

"I should be delighted," responded the stranger. 

They went back to the sleeper, where the accommodating man was 
presented to the other's mother, a white-haired old lady with a charm- 
ing face. 

The good Samaritan had exchanged his lower berth for the upper, 
and was radiating with a sense of charitable kindness. It led him to 
remark affably to the other man: 

" But where are you going to sleep?" 

"Oh, that's all right," was the answer. "That's my lower over 
there." 

Exercise 2. — Direction as in Exercise i : 

OVERCOMING TEMPTATION. 

Out of the East comes a story that a certain king had a son who 
pleaded in excuse for his wicked ways that at the sight of temptation 
his power of resistance gave way. Weary of admonishing him, the king 
called his son before him, and gave him a vessel of oil so nicely filled 
that the least shock to the vessel would cause it to overflow. He com- 
manded him to carry it through the chief streets of the city and back 
without spilling a drop, ordering at the same time a deaf-mute to accom- 
pany him and cut off his head if he spilled a drop. When he returned, 
the king asked his son what he had seen. 

"Nothing," was the answer, " I was so careful lest the oil should be 
spilled and I should lose my life that I saw neither man nor woman, 
house nor palace." 

"Learn, my son," said the king, "that he that fears the justice of 
God for evil-doing will not look upon the things which tempt to sin, 
lest while he looks he errs and is cut off by the justice of God." 
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LESSON 45. 

PARAGRAPHS. 

Exercise. — Make three topics, then from them write 
three paragraphs on the subject, **Why School-rooms Should 
Be Made Attractive.'* 



GROUP TEN. 

LESSON 46. 

COMPLEMENTS, SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE. 

Exercise. — ^First give the particular use of each comple- 
ment in the following sentences, and thus determine whether 
it is subjective or objective: 

1. The wind sotinded beautiftil in Heidi's ears. 

2. She lay perfectly calm and peaceftil on her little round arm. 

3. The pleasm^ of seeing the men's studies made Tom a ready sub- 

stitute for any lazy boy. 

4. Perhaps the boy will turn out a brave, helpful, truth-telling 

Englishman, and a gentleman. 

5. A big brutal fellow called the kneeling boy a snivelling young 

shaver. 

6. The men and women of the Bible afterwards became his friends 

and coimsellors. 

7. Some of the boys made the old magpie drunk on toast soaked in 

beer and sugar. 

8. The stepmother kept Cinderella quiet with hard tasks. 

9. She stood there a woman of thirty-eight, old enough to be Tom's 

mother. 

10. The little girl was a sweet bite for the wolf. 

11. The little fags called some of the bojrs ''gentlemen sportsmen." 

12. Hard usage had worn the edge of the knife dull. 

13. Then the wolf was feeling sleepy. 

14. The witch's Ught always burned blue. 

15. They cooked the eggs too hard. 
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LESSON 47. 

APPOSITION. 

1. Tom set off for White Hall, an old gable-ended house. 

2. They had three children, two daughters and a son, little Arthur^ 

3. The angel Death had made a great gap in this circle. 

In sentence i, White Hall, the object of the preposition 
foTy is not readily understood; we do not know whether it 
is a residence, a place of entertainment, or an inn. But 
the added expression, **an old gable-ended house,*' explains 
clearly what is meant. 

In sentence 2, the direct object, children, is explained by 
the nouns daughters and son; and son is explained by Arthur. 

In sentence 3, the subject, angel, is explained by the proper 
notm Death. 

In all such cases, the explanatory noun is said to be an 
explanatory modifier, or to be in apposition with another 
word. 

A noun in apposition is one joined to another noun as an 
explanatory modifier. 

The appositional term is set off by commas unless closely- 
connected, as is the case in sentence 3. 

Exercise. — In each of the following sentences, (i) point 
out the complete subject and complete predicate; (2) find 
the word in apposition and tell what element of the sentence 
it explains — ^whether subject, object, etc. : 

1. Tom's mother, Madam Brown, had recently taken this good- 

natured, scatter-brain girl. 

2. His great-uncle, the rector, had encountered and laid this last 

ghost. 

3. He would rush off with Toby, the turnspit terrier, his faithful 

companion, in close pursuit. 

4. Here they found the farmer, an iron-gray old man, busied in 

one of his vocations. 

5. There was Job Rudkin, son of the widow Rudkin, the most 

bustling woman in the parish. 
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6. Then there was poor Jacob Dodson, the half-witted boy. 

7. I speaJc of public schools, those much-abused and much- 

belauded institutions. 

8. In another minute they drive into Nixon's, the hatter's, for a 

new hat. 

9. They joined the other boys, all small School-house fellows, 

friends of East and Tom. 

10. Over all is Brooke, wisely and bravely ruling over willing sub- 

jects, a true foot-ball king. 

11. Among the most tritunphant of them all is Tom, a School-house 

boy of two hours' standing. 

12. At this moment Grifl&th, the itinerant vender of oranges, enters- 

with his heavy baskets. 

13. The street opened into Sally's kitchen, a low brick-floored roomr 

14. Stumps, her husband, a short, easy-going shoemaker, stood in a 

comer of the room. 



LESSON 48. 

PARAGRAPHING A STORY. 

In the construction of a story, the paragraphs follow each 
other according to the incidents of the story. The outline, 
then, should indicate clearly the working out of the chain 
of events that form the story. 

For example, the following narrative: 

RUBBING DOWN A TIGER. 

It has often been said that a wild beast will not attack a human 
being imless the latter shows signs of fear or the beast is very hungry. 
The following anecdote offers some evidence to support that statement; 

Some years ago the manager of a menagerie in Moscow required an 
extra assistant to clean out cages. The manager, a Frenchman, knew 
no Russian, and the Cossack whom he hired knew no French; but by 
dint of vivid and practical pantomime on the part of the one and ready 
attention on the part of the other, they got on admirably. While 
demonstrating how the work should be done, they came finally to the 
cage of a very tame antelope, which was the pet of all the keepers. 
Rake, broom, sponges and buckets were carried into the cage, and the 
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manager, without any idea of setting an example, but merely as a treat 
for the antelope, brushed and sponged the animal. He then turned the 
instruments over to his new man and went to his ofl&ce. 

On returning an hour or so later, he was horrified to discover the 
Cossack inside the cage of a full-grown tiger, — a splendid, untamed 
brute, recently brought from the jungle, and considered the most dan- 
gerous in the collection, — standing calmly astride the great, striped 
body ajad vigorously scrubbing its thick ftu*. 

Transfixed, the manager watched while the powerful body stretched 
itself out at full length on the floor of the cage, the great paws sprawled 
comfortably, the fierce eyes closed, and the savage throat* emitted a 
series of mighty, but whole-souled and grateful purrs. 

The Cossack did his work thoroughly, and when it was completed 
to his entire satisfaction, he gave the beast a good-natured pat on the 
head, gathered up his tools and walked tmconcemedly out and locked 
the door. 

Exercise. — Construct an outline of five topics for the 
above five paragraphs. 



LESSON 49. 

COMPOSITION BASED ON A PICTURE. 

Suggestions. — ^The place, whether high or low; how far 
from the water; river, lake, or ocean; why; birds flying; 
objects in distance; water quiet or stormy? 

Chief figures, the dog and the child. Describe the dog: 
is it young or old ? What breed ^ Has it been well treated ? 
Does anjrthing indicate an affectionate disposition? Has 
it recently saved the child, or long before ? Why ? 

Describe the child: boy or girl; size, age, dress. Is it 
dead, or exhausted? Is it the child of poor or well-to-do 
parents ? Are the positions of the two chief figures natural ? 

How does the picture impress you: does it arouse ad- 
miration, sympathy, love for the animal or the child ? Why ? 
What trait is shown by the dog's deed ? 
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LESSON 50. 

ORAL COMPOSITION. 

Exercise. — ^Following directions previously given, tell 
orally the Bible story of Abraham and the boy Isaac. 

Conversation is needed in three places in the story, and 
should be used with good cflfect. 



GROUP ELEVEN. 

LESSON 51. 

INDIRECT OBJECT, INDEPENDENT ELEMENTS. 

1. Heidi brought the grandmother some rolls. 

2. I will give you a good part of my bread. 

In sentence i, after the verb brought is the direct object 
rolls: it tells what Heidi brought. Besides this, the word 
grandmother tells /or whom she brought the rolls. 

In sentence 2, the word part is the direct object of ivtll 
give: it tells what I will give. The word you tells to whom 
I will give a good part. 

Such words are called indirect objects. (The indirect 
object is a modifier of the simple predicate.) 

An indirect object is a word that indicates the person to 
or for whom, for whose benefit, the action is performed. 

•3. Really! Well, do you like to stay in Frankfort? 
4. So you have come home again, Heidi. 

In sentences 3 and 4, the words really, well, and Heidi 
are not actually a part of the sentence-structure. Really 
is an exclamation; weU does not modify, but is only intro- 
ductory; Heidi is the name of the person addressed. 

(There is especially common as an introductory word; 
as in the sentence, ''There were snow clouds hanging near.** 
By its use the subject is thrown after the verb.) 
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All such words are independeirt elements. 

Exercise. — In the following sentences, (i) give the com- 
plete subject and complete predicate; (2) the simple subject 
and simple predicate; (3) direct and indirect object; (4) 
independent elements: 

1. Why, yonder stands the thorn tree to this very day, on the edge 

of the slope. 

2. Madam Brown gave Tom a holiday with old Benjy. 

3. His father gave him sixpence pocket-money. 

4. My dear sir, a battle would look much the same to you. 

5. Bravo, youngster! you played famously. 

6. I'll give you a word of advice in time. 

7. "Red Lion, Farringdon," says Tom, giving the 'ostler a shilling. 

8. Poor Tom! the first and bitterest feeling was the sense of his 

own cowardice. 

9. The speaker got up from a bench and gave himself a shake. 

10. A spiteful heart and venomous tongue did the two boys a great 

deal of harm. 

1 1 . Now, Master East, do let those things alone. 

12. Alas! almost the next day was one of the great fairs in the town. 

13. You must show Arthur the pretty country about here. 

14. No young women of this parish had worked him slippers or 

sugared his tea. 

15. Well, old Madman, how goes the birds'-nesting campaign? 

LESSON 52. 

ANALYSIS — REVIEW. 

Thus far, the pupil has examined sentences to find certain 
elements that had been treated in the respective lessons. 
He is now ready to take sentences to pieces and tell the use, 
or ftmction, of every part, and hence to give the name of 
each part from its use. 

This process is called analysis. 

Analysis is the process of separating a sentence into its 
parts according to their use. 

Summed up, the kinds of sentences are: declarative, 
imperative, interrogative, and exclamatory. 
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The parts of the sentence are as follows: 
L Complete subject 

I. Simple subject. 

( Adjectives 

(Phrases 
Appositional term 
Possessive modifier 
IL Complete predicate. 

1. ^mple predicate (verb). 

2. Modifiers of simple predicate j p, 

3. Direct object or complement. 

^jr ji-rt ^j- t-- 1 ^ f Same as modifiers of simple 

4. Modifiersofdir.obj. or complement "j ,. ^ 

5. Indirect object. 

^ -Ktr ji'ji ^ • J- ^ t_- ^ f Same as modifiers of simple 

6. Modifiers of indirect obiect i • . . 

( subject. 

in. Independent elements. 
The order of analysis is as follows: 

1. Complete subject. 

2. Complete predicate. 

3. Independent elements. 

4. Simple subject with its modifiers. 

5. Simple predicate with its modifiers. 

6. Dfrect object, complement, indirect object, etc., with their modi- 

fiers. 

Exercise. — Following the above order, analyze these sen- 
tences: 

1. The space under the window was occupied by a square table. 

2. Surely for these things also God will ask an account. 

3. Poor little Sally, the most good-natured and much enduring of 

womankind, was bustling about with a napkin in her hand. 

4. Amongst his other small avocations, he was the hind carrier of 

a sedan-chair. 

5. This was a challenge to the most adventurous spirits. 

6. Don't you hear them at supper now in his den? 

7. There he lay, a queer specimen of boyhood, by name Diggs. 

8. How wretched the larger boys made Tom and East! 
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LESSON 53. 

DICTATION. 

Exercise. — Study the following until you can write it cor- 
rectly in class from your teacher's dictation: 

Lincoln's last good-by. 

The only time that President Lincoln failed to say good-night to me 
when we parted, after having been together for the day, was on the 
evening of ^he night he attended Ford's Theatre, where he was murdered. 
As I mentioned on another occasion many years ago, Mr. Lincohi had 
told me that afternoon of a dream that he had had for three consecu- 
tive nights, of his assassination. Of course, the constant dread of such 
an event made me somewhat nervous, and I begged him to stay at the 
Executive Mansion and not to go to the theatre that evening ; but he would 
not disappoint Mrs. Lincohi or others who were to be present. Then 
I urged that he allow me to remain on duty and to accompany him; 
but he would not hear of this, either. 

"No, Crook," he said kindly but firmly; "you have had a long, hard 
day's work already, and must go home to sleep and rest. I cannot 
afford to have you get all tired out and exhausted." 

It was then that he neglected, for the first and only time, to say 
good-night to me. Instead of doing so he turned, with his kind, grave 
face, and said: 

"Good-by, Crook," and went into his room. 

This was the only time he ever said good-by to me. I thought of it 
at the moment; and a few hours later, when the awful news flashed over 
Washington that he had been shot, his last words were so burned into 
my being that they never have been forgotten, and never can be for- 
gotten. — Saturday Evening Post. 

LESSON 54. 

ORAL COMPOSITION. 

Exercise. — ^Following previous directions, tell orally the 
story of "ICing Midas and the Golden Touch.** 

Conversation is needed near the beginning and near the 
end of the story; and some of it all through would add much 
to the interest of the exercise. 
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LESSON 55. 

PARAGRAPHING. 

Exercise. — Make an outline of three to six topics in order 
of incidents, then write the story of Cinderella in a cor- 
responding ntmiber of paragraphs. 



GROUP TWELVE- 
LESSON 56. 

ANALYSIS — REVIEW. 

Exercise. — ^Analyze in full the following sentences as 
directed in Lesson 52 : 

1. In that same village, and in one of those very houses, there 

lived a simple, good-natured fellow, Rip Van Winkle. 

2. He was a kind neighbor, and an obedient, hen-pecked husband. 

3. This friendly fellow would tell the children stories about ghosts, 

witches, and Indians. 

4. The dapper, learned little schoolmaster was not datmted by 

the most gigantic word in the dictionary! 

5. Dear children, will you not sweep the snow from my fur? 

6. Old Baltus Van Tassel was a perfect picture of a thriving, con- 

tented, liberal-hearted farmer. 

7. What fearful shapes and shadows beset his path amidst the dim 

and ghastly glare of a snowy night! 

8. Among Ichabod's musical disciples was Katrina Van Tassel, 

the daughter and only child of a substantial Dutch farmer. 

LESSON 57. 

ANALYSIS — REVIEW. 

Exercise. — ^Analyze in full the following sentences as in 
the preceding lesson: 

I. The opinions of the club were completely controlled by Nicholas 
Vedder, a patriarch of the village, and landlord of the inn. 
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2. Hip's daughter had a snug, well-furnished house, and a stout, 

cheery farmer for a husband. 

3. In various ways the schoolmaster rendered himself useful and 

agreeable among the patrons. 

4. Coujd that girl have been plajdng off any of her coquettish tricks? 
jS, He isyas a short, square-built old fellow, with thick, bushy hair 

i^nd a grizzled beard. 

6. How well do their volimie and grandeur accord with this mighty 

building! 

7. I cpfu|4 only hear now and then the distant voice of the priest, 

^p4 tt^ faint responses of the choir. 
^, Pfit ithe old saddle of wood and leather on the horse instead of 
ii)§ goid^en saddle. 

LESSON 58. 

ORAL COMPOSITION. 

Exercise. — ^Following previous directions, tell orally the 
ptory of Rip Van Winkle. 

Do not forget to use short, clear sentences. 

Do not forget to use conversation in several places, where 
it will brighteji up the story. 

LESSON 59. 

DICTATION. 

Exerclse.^=^Study the following selection as to paragraphs, 
punctuation, spelling, and capitals, so that you can write it 
correctly in class at the dictation of your teacher: 

NEW minister's MISTAKE. 

The Right Rev. Leighton Coleman, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Delaware, spends his vacations on long walking trips through Delaware, 
Maryland and Lower Pennsylvania, says the Baltimore Sun. He meets 
with many amusing adventures on his pilgrimages, and has a vast 
stock of stories about them. 

"One warm summer afternoon a few years ago," he said recently, 
''the sexton of a quaint old Maryland church showed me through the 
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cool, dim old building, and as we were departing showed me the big 
Bible and smiled. 

** 'A strange thing happened last Sunday in connection with that 
Bible,' he said. 'We had a strange minister preaching here, and when 
he opened the book he came upon a notice and read it out with all due 
solemnity. 

" 'It was a request for the congregation's sympathy and prayers for 
John Q. Griggs, who had been deeply afflicted by the loss of his wife.* 

"The sexton paused and chuckled softly. 

"'You see, sir,' -he said, 'our regular minister had been using that 
paper as a bookmark more than a year, and John Q. Griggs, in a natty 
gray suit, sat in a front pew with the new wife he had taken just the 
week before.' " 

N. B. — Notice the included quotations in three of the 
paragraphs. Be careful to note where they are used and 
where omitted. 

LESSON 60. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. 

The parts of a business letter and the proper writing of 
them are shown in the following example: 

2313 Crockett Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas, 

December 8, 19 10. 
Harper & Brothers, 

Franklin Square, New York City. 
Dear Sirs: 

Will you please send me particulars in regard to your new edition 
of Mark Twain's works, which you advertise in the November edition 
of "Scribner's Magazine." 

Respectfully, 

Frank L. Wilson. 

Notice the following points: 

I. Abbreviations are seldom used in letters. 

4 
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2. The parts of the letter are as follows: 

(a) The Heading, written at the top and to the right. It 
occupies two or three lines, unless very short; then it may 
occupy one line. 

(6) The Inside Address, written at the left margin one 
line lower than the heading. It should have the name of 
the firm or person addressed, street and number (if you 
know these), dty or town, and state. (The street and 
number may be omitted from the inside address.) New 
York City, Chicago, and a few other large cities are often 
written without the name of the state. 

(c) The Salutation, written at the left, immediately imder 
the address, but at the margin. 

The salutation used in addressing a business man, woman, 
or firm is Dear Sir, Dear Madam, Dear Sirs, or Gentlemen. 

A colon is usually placed after the salutation in a business 
letter. 

(d) The Body of the Letter, the wording of which depends 
on the nature of the letter. 

A business letter should be as brief as possible not to be 
curt or obscure. The sentences should be complete and 
well-worded. Subjects should not be omitted, as in saying, 
"Have received yours of the i8th,'' or, **Will do our best to 
please you,'* etc. In such a case the effort to be brisk and 
business-like results in the impression of haste and careless- 
ness. 

{e) The Complimentary Close, written on the next line 
after the body of the letter closes. It begins about the 
middle of the line, so as to leave room for the signature 
below and a .little to the right. 

The wording here also varies as does the salutation: for 
example. Respectfully, Yours respectfully, Yours truly. Yours 
very truly, etc. If there are two or three words, only the first 
is written with a capital letter. 
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3. The address on the envelope should be arranged accord- 
ing to this fixed model: 

Adams & Miller 

23 West Liberty Street 
Topeka , 
Kansas 
or, 

Mr. Charles W. Roberts 
926 Peachtree Street 
. Atlanta 

Georgia 

Some abbreviation in the envelope address is allowable; 
but it should be done with care to avoid errors in mailing. 

4. The punctuation of each part of the letter should be 
carefully attended to, as shown in the example above. 
Pimctuation at the ends of lines in the address on the envel- 
ope may be omitted. 

Exercise. — Copy the letter at the beginning of this lesson, 
being careful of the arrangement and punctuation of every 
detail. 

♦ 

GROUP THIRTEEN. 

LESSON 61. 

PARTS OF SPEECH — NOUNS. 

The words in any sentence may be classified according to 
their nature and use. The various classes are called parts 
of speech. 

The parts of speech are usually given as eight in number: 
Notms, Pronoims, Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, Conjunctions, 
Prepositions, Interjections. 

Note. — Interjections are not strictly parts of speech. 
They are only words of emotion — ^as fear, delight, disgust, 
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anger, etc., having nothing to do with the structure of the 
sentence; as, 

"Oh! take me, take me !" he cried. 
Alas! it was not the world which was to end. 

In the following sentence, the italicized words are all 
names: 

Whenever Rip Van Winkle went dodging about the village, he was 
surrounded by a troop of children hanging on his skirts, clambering on 
his hack, and playing a thousand tricks upon him with impunity. 

One is the name of a particular person; one is the name 
of a group or party; one is the name of a quality; others 
are names of any individual of a class: but all are nouns. 

A noun is a word used as a name. 

Exercise. — Select all the notms in the following sentences: 

1. Once upon a time a poor widow lived in a cottage near a wood. 

2. The two little giris were the best children in the world. 

3. Each morning in stunmer, Rose-Red picked fresh flowers to 

place by her mother's bed. 

4. In the evening, when the snow was falling, and the door closed 

and locked. Snow- White and Rose- Red would take seats around 
the fire in the bright little room and knit their stockings, while 
their mother read to them from some good book. 

5. The dwarf was jumping about like a puppy at the end of a 

string. 

6. He picked up his bag of diamonds, and slipped away among the 

rocks. 

7. The servant did not fancy this plan, but being a happy fellow, he 

worked for the miser another year. 

8. Quick as a wink, Tom Thtunb sprang from the hat, ran through 

the grass, and jumped into the nest of a field-mouse. 

9. The little white bird soon flew down and carried the dress away, 

while Cinderella went home to lie in the ashes. 
10. The second day the queen had her servants go from house to 
house through the town and take down the name of every man, 
woman, and child. 
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LESSON 62. 

PRONOUNS. 

In the following sentences, the itaUcized words are not 
names, but they stand for nouns: 

1 . / made a promise that if anyone set me free / would make him 

very rich. 

2. The jar is so small, and you are so vast, that the great toe of one 

of your feet could not be held in it. 

3. Who is this man? // is rhy husband. 

4. None but Aladdin knew the cause of aU the trouble, and he kept 

his secret to himself. 

Some of these words stand for the speaker, some for the 
person spoken to, some for a person mentioned in the sentence ; 
some ask a question and stand for the answer; some for an 
indefinite person or number of persons : but all are pronouns. 

A pronoun is a word used to stand for persons or things 
without naming them. 

Exercise. — Point out the pronouns in the following sen- 
tences, and the word for which each stands: 

1. What do I see? Why, a table spread with plenty to eat and 

drink, and the robbers sitting before it having their supper. 

2. At last the animals carried out their plan. As soon as this was 

done, the donkey gave a signal, and they began to make their 
music. 

3. When the musicians had eaten as much as they could, each went 

to sleep in the spot he liked. 

4. Our four friends liked the place so well that they would not 

leave it, and so far as I know they are there yet. 

5. Snow- White was quiet and gentle. She used to stay at home 

with her mother and help her with the housework. 

6. Who's there? It's little Red Riding Hood. 

7. Little Thiunb had climbed upon his father's coat. He spoke so 

softly that the strangers could not hear, "Father, let me go with 
these men. I will be sure to come back to you and Mother 
again." So the father gave him up for a bag of gold. 
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8. "We shall never sell you again, not for all the silver and gold in 
the world, ' * said Tom's father and mother. Then they gave the 
little fellow food and drink, and new clothes, for those he had 
on were old and worn out by his travels. 




LESSON 63. 

ORAL COMPOSITION. 

Exercise. — Following previous direc- 
tions, tell orally the story of the career 
of Captain John Smith. 

Conversation is required in one 
place, but might be used to advantage 
several times. 



LESSON 64. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. 

The following advertisement appears in a daily paper: 

Wanted. — Boy or girl to do light office work for tuition and board 
in first-class private school. State in writing your qualifications for 
the work, and something of your plans as to an education. A. B., care 
Courier- Journal [Louisville, Ky.]. 

Write a letter in answer to the above advertisement. 



LESSON 65. 

COMPOSITION BASED ON A PICTURE. 

Suggestions. — ^What is the general color of a lion? Its 
length, from nose to tip of tail ? Height from top of head to 
the ground, when the lion is standing erect ? The size of the 
head as compared with the body of the animal? What is 
there about the lion that impresses one with a sense of 
majesty? 




Maiden, Mass. 
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AN OLD MONARCH 
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What is the general shape of the head ? Variation in color 
of diif erent parts of the head ? Which part of the mane is 
the thickest? Comparative size of nose, and its shape? 
Bristles about the nose — ^use? Size and shape of mouth? 
Size, appearance, and expression of eyes? Lines between 
the eyes. 

What impression does the picttire make upon you — do 
you think of the beauty of the animal, its power, its cruelty, 
its treachery, or its kingliness ? Does it appear to you to be 
a face that is kind, fierce, gentle, or in any way ordinary r 



GROUP FOURTEEN. 

LESSON 66. 

ADJECTIVES. 

In the following sentences, the italicized words all modify 
nouns: 

1. A great elm- tree spread its broad branches over it, at the foot of 

which bubbled up a spring of the softest and sweetest water in a 
little well formed of a barrel. 

2. He had three or four boon companions. 

S' All these tales were told in that drowsy undertone with which 
men talk in the dark. 

In the first sentence, all the modifying words express 
quality, or tell what kind; in the other sentences, besides 
words of quality, some express ntmiber, exact or indefinite, 
and some point out one or more objects : but all are adjectives. 

An adjective is a word that modifies the meaning of some 
noun or pronoun. 

Exercise. — Point out the adjectives in the sentences below, 
and tell what each modifies: 

I. This son, Aladdin, was a very careless, idle, and disobedient 
fellow. 
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2. Until he was fifteen years old, he spent all his time with idle 

companions, never thinking how useless aman this would make 
of him. 

3. Each palace seemed more beautiful than the last. 

4. He wondered at the beauty of the fruit in the garden, white, red, 

green, blue, purple, yellow, and of all other colors, and gathered 
some of every sort. 

5. This man had learned from his magic books about the secret, 

and the value of the wonderful lamp. 

6. A hideous figure of gigantic size appeared before her. 

7. Who will change old lamps for new ones? 

8. Within a few years the Sultan died at a good old age. 

9. For three successive nights the merchant had a strange dream, 

which gave cause to the events of this story. 
10. Cassim's thoughts were so full of his new wealth that he could 
not think of the right word. 

(If further practice is needed, the teacher may use Lesson 
12 again.) 

LESSON 67. 

VERBS. 

No sentence can be constructed without a predicate, a 
word that asserts action, being, or condition of some subject. 
Notice the predicates in the following sentences: 

1. The flail was resounding from morning to night; swallows and 

martins skimmed about the eaves. Sleek, unwieldy porkers 
were grunting in their pens. 

2. He was always ready for a fight or a frolic. 

The simple predicate is always a verb, since this is the 
part of the sentence that predicates^ or asserts, about the 
subject. 

In some cases the verb is one word; sometimes two, three, 
or even four words together make up one predicate verb. 

A verb is a word used as a predicate, to say something 
about a person or thing. 
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Exercise. — Mention the verbs in the sentences bdow^ 
also the simple subject of each : 

1 . In that village lived Rip Van Winkle. 

2. He was a great favorite among all the good wives. 

3. His fences were continually falling to pieces. 

4. Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle as years 

rolled on. 

5. He thought his fancy must have deceived him, and turned again 

when he heard the same cry. 

6. Wolf bristled up his back, and skulked to his master's side. 

7. As Rip and his companion approached them, they suddenly 

desisted from their play, and stared at him with such fixed, 
statue-like gaze that his heart turned within him, and his knees 
smote together. 

8. He obeyed with fear and trembling. 

9. He reiterated his visits to the flagon so often that at length his 

senses were overpowered, his eyes swam in his head, his head 

gradually declined, and he fell into a deep \ 

sleep. 

LESSON 68. 

ORAL COMPOSITION. 

Read carefully in some United States 
history an account of the battle of King's 
Mountain; and after grasping thoroughly 
the story, tell it orally to the class. 

Follow the directions heretofore given in 
regard to plan, conversation, sentences, etc. 

LESSONS 69, 70. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. 

Direction 1. — The person who advertised in Lesson 64 
receives your letter and answers it. Write the kind of letter 
that you are supposed to have received from him. 

Direction 2. — Suppose that, instead of applying for the 
position yourself, you recommended a friend or relative. 
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Write the letter of recommendation, giving details care- 
fully, but not ramblingly, in regard to qualifications, etc. 



GROUP FIFTEEN. 

LESSON 71. 

ADVERBS. 

Just as nouns and pronotms are modified by adjectives, 
so verbs have their modifiers. In the following sentences, 
each verb is modified by one or more words: 

1. Soon after, he obtained an order in council to send the king 

away. 

2. The tower was very solidly built. 

3. He was too old to cry; and, perhaps ^ too proud. 

Analysis of these sentences will show that words telling 
how, when, or where modify verbs : all such are called adverbs. 
But adverbs modify adjectives also, and other adverbs, as 
shown in the above sentences. 

An adverb is a word that modifies a verb, an adjective, 
or another adverb. 

Exercise. — Select the adverbs in the following sentences, 
and tell what each modifies: 

1. "He has no right!" Father Wolf began angrily. 

2. I have heard now and again of such a thing. 

3. A senior wolf would go quietly up to a cub, look at him care- 

fully, and return. 

4. Bagheera showed him a square box with a drop-gate so cunningly 

arranged that he nearly walked into it. 

5. The fire was burning furiously at the end of the branch, and 

Mowgli struck right and left. 

6. They left him to come on later, while Bagheera hurried forward. 

7. Every old ruin in India becomes sooner or later a dwelling-place 

of snakes. 
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8. "Well said," growled Baloo, for Mowgli had returned thanks 

very prettily. 

9. The lines swayed forward helplessly. 

10. The hvmters made fun of the drivers who were going away, and 
laughed when the newly caught elephants broke the line and 
ran about. 

(If more practice is needed, use Lesson 17.) 
LESSON 72. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Many sentences do not consist of a single statement, with 
one subject, one predicate, and one object or complement. 
Usually several statements are joined together, either as 
wholes or condensed into smaller groups, and these groups 
are connected. 

In the following sentences are found words that join state- 
ments or parts of statements : 

1. The register of his burial was signed by the clergyman, the 

clerk, the undertaker, and the chief mourner. 

2. With great astonishment, and with a strange inexplicable dread, 

he saw the bell begin to swing. 

3. i4s he threw his head back, his glance happened to rest upon a 

beU. 

4. The house was dreary enough; for nobody lived in it but Scrooge. 

What words does and connect in sentence i ? What 
phrases in sentence 2 ? In sentence 3, which statement is 
subordinate, and which is the main statement? They are 
joined by what word? What two equal statements are 
joined by for in sentence 4 ? 

All these cotmecting words are conjunctions. 

A conjunction is a word that joins sentences or parts of 
sentences. 

Remember that conjunctions only join; they do not 
modify, or stand for another word, or show relation between 
words. 
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Exefcise. — In the following sentences, point out the 
conjunctions, and tell what words, phrases, or statements 
they join: 

1. The dty docks had just gone three, but it was quite dark ahneady. 

2. The door of Scrooge's counting-house was open, that he might 

keep his eye upon his derk. 
3- Keep Christmas in your own way, and let me keep it in mine. 

4. Have I the pleasure of addressing Mr. Scrooge, or Mr. Marley? 

5. Though the eyes were wide open, they were perfectly motionless. 

6. The heavy bell went on from six to seven, and from seven to 

eight, and regularly up to three. 

7. The cellar-door flew open with a booming sound, and then he 

heard the noise much louder. 

8. " How now!" said Scrooge, caustic and cold as ever. 

9. You never came to my house before that happened. 

10. Scrooge lay in this state tmtil the chime had gone three quar- 
ters more. 

LESSON 73. 

REPRODUCTION. 

After suflScient practice in dictation, a very useful exercise 
is to listen to a selection and reproduce it in substance 
from memory. This is called r^roduction, or paraphrase. 

The teacher will read the selection in dass at least twice, 
so that the class may thoroughly grasp the thoughts. It 
is not supposed that the exercise has been previously studied 
by the pupils. 

The best method of reproduction is for the dass to take 
notes as the teacher reads; and, if possible, to make topics 
for guidance. 

For example, suppose this selection is given: 

AN EXCITING OCCUPATION. 

A Yorkshire nobleman insisted on his head gardener taking on as 
an apprentice a young lad in whom his lordship was interested. 
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The lad was very lazy, and the gardener was not at all pleased at 
having such a youth thrust upon him. 

Some time after, his lordship, walking in the garden, came upcn his 
gardener and said: "Well, John, how is my young friend getting on with 
you?" 

"Oh, he's doin' fine," replied the gardener, with a sarcastic grin. 
"He's workin' away there at the very job that suits him." 

"I'm glad to know that," said his lordship. "What may that be?" 

"Chasing snails off the walks," Was the cutting reply. — Tit-Bits. 

As the teacher reads, notes or "catch-words** might be 
jotted down, somewhat as follows: 

"Yorkshire nobleman — ^liked boy — boy lazy — gardener did not like 
him — nobleman asks about boy — doing well — good job — ^what? — chas- 
ing snails." 

After some practice, the pupil may be able to form a fairly 
good outline during the reading and before reproducing — 
somewhat as follows: 

1. Why the nobleman gave the boy work, 

2. The gardener's dislike for the boy. 

3. Conversation about the boy: 

(a) Nobleman's question. 

(b) Gardener says boy is satisfactory. 

(c) Nobleman asks about boy's job. 

(d) Gardener's sarcastic reply. 

There should be an effort to write out the story in the 
pupil's own words; but there is no objection to his using the 
words that are in quotations if he recalls them. The main 
object of the whole exercise is to write correctly what one 
remembers clearly. 

Exercise. — ^The pupils will write in class a short exercise 
(from the list in the Appendix, p. 142) that can be finished 
in the recitation time remaining after oral discussion of the 
above lesson. 
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LESSON 74, 75. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. 

Advertisements appear in the papers as follows: 

New Ginghams, large variety in all the desirable fall styles, 

plaids and stripes, Saturday, yard loc 

I2>^c Percales, loo pieces, yard wide, Saturday, yard 7}4c 

New French Poplins in aU shades, fancy figures and stripes, Sat- 

day, yard 25c 

Apron Ginghams, the very best quality, Saturday, yard 6Kc 

loo-Piece Dinner Set, open stock pattern, regular $10.98, special 

at 7.75 

lo-Piece Toilet Sets, sold in most stores at $4.50, Saturday 

special 3.50 

Thin Blown Tiunblers, regular 60c dozen, Saturday 39c 

Brass Bird Cages, slightly soiled but easily cleaned, $1.00 value, 

very special at 50c 

One lot of Ladies* Oxfords, all leathers, worth up to $5.00 a pair, 

sizes I to 3K 98c 

One lot of Ladies* Gun Metal, Tan and Patent Ankle Pumps and 

2 and 3-Hole Ties, worth $4.00, all sizes, at 1.98 

One lot of Ladies' extra quality i, 2 and 3-Strap Ptimps, in Gun 

Metal, Patent, Kid, worth $5.00, all sizes at 2.48 

One lot of Men's Oxfords, Welts, $3.50 values, at 1.98 

One lot of Men's $4.00 Oxfords, all leathers, at 2.98 

One lot of Men's Fitz-U Oxfords, $6.00 values, all leathers and 

sizes, at 3.98 

One lot of Children's Patent Ankle Straps, worth $1.50, sizes 

2>^ to 8, at 98c 

Exercise 1. — Make out a mail order from either list and 
send to John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
In ordering goods, remember: 

1. To make clear exactly what goods you want, and what 
quantity. Mention the newspaper and the date of the 
advertisement. 

2. To be careful to get the price right. 

3. If you send money with the order, to tell how much, 
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and how you send it — ^whether by post-office order, registered 
letter, bank check^ express money order, etc. 

4. If money is not sent, to tell whether the goods are to 
be sent C. O. D. or otherwise. 

5. To write shipping directions with care, either for mail 
or express orders. 

6. To write your address fully and distinctly. 

7. On the upper left-hand comer of the envelope, to write 
in a small space the word **From'* and your address. 

Exercise 2. — ^An advertisement of chickens or pigeons for 
sale appears in a poultry paper. Make out an order for either, 
giving all details as to breed wanted, age, color, price, etc., 
and accurate shipping directions. 



GROUP SIXTEEN. 

LESSON 76. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

In Lessons 22 and 26 were found many phrases modif)dng 
the subject or predicate. For example: 

(a) Modifying the subject, "The hour for shuUing the counting- 
house arrived." 

(b) Modifying the predicate, "His nephew left the room without an 
angry wordy 

However, phrases may modify any noun or pronoun in 
the sentence; sometimes adjectives and adverbs also. They 
express the relation of place, time, reason, material, sepa- 
ration, etc. 

Each prepositional phrase is introduced by a preposition, 
which shows the relation between its object and the word 
modified by the phrase. For example, in (a), jot shows the 
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relation between shutting up and hour\ in (fe), without shows 
ihe relation between word and fe/if. 

A preposition is a word that introduces a phrase and 
shows the relation between its object and the word that the 
phrase modifies. 

Exercise. — Point out the prepositions in the sentences 
l)elow, and find the words between which each shows relation: 

(Remember to rearrange each sentence if necessary.) 

1. With an ill-will Scrooge dismounted from his stool. 

2. The office was closed in a twinkling. 

3. You were always a good man of business. 

4. The curtains of his bed were drawn aside by a hand. 

5. From the crown of its head sprung a bright jet of light. 

6. It held a branch of fresh green holly in its hand. 

7. They went across the hall to a door at the back of the house. 

8. Then, with a rapidity of transition very foreign to his usual 

character, he said, in pity for his former self, "Poor boy!" 

9. In the hall appeared the schoolmaster himself, who glared on 

Master Scrooge with a ferocious condescension. 
ID. And now, without a word of warning from the Ghost, they stood 
upon a bleak and desert moor. 

LESSON 77. 

CLASSIFICATION FOLLOWS USE. 

Some thought must be used in classifying words as this 
or that part of speech, for many words are used indifferently 
as several parts of speech. For example, the word like: 

We like to read good stories (verb). 

I never heard the like (noun). 

I have a doUar; you have a like amount — or. 

The picture looks like a real flower (adjective). 

The soldier stqod like a stone wall (adverb). 

Uses of the word while: 

Please wait while I go into the store (conjunction). 

You certainly stayed a short while (notm). 

We will while away the time with some games (verb). 
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XTses of the word since: 

It has not rained since Sunday (preposition). 

The weather is pleasanter since you came (conjunction). 

Nobody has heard of the tramp since (adverb). 

Exercise. — ^Write sentences of your own using the following 
words as directed: 

1. But as a preposition, an adverb, a conjunction. 

2. Black as an adjective, a noun, a verb. 

3. Light as an adjective, a noun, a verb. 

4. Stene as a noun, a verb, an adjective. 

5. Inside as an adverb, a preposition, a noun. 

6. Express as a verb, a noun, an adjective. 

7. In as a. preposition, an adverb. 

LESSON 78. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. 

Suppose that the goods ordered in Lesson 74 were not 
received. They were not sent promptly or they miscarried. 

Write a letter inquiring about them. Word it courteously; 
refer to the date of your original order, and in a general way 
to its contents; repeat yotu" exact address and shipping 
directions. 

LESSONS 79, 80. 

REPRODUCTION. 

Exercise. — ^After reviewing Lesson 73, the class will write 
two reproduction exercises selected from those in the 
Appendix, p. 142, one each day. 

4 

GROUP SEVENTEEN. 

LESSONS 81, 82. 

REVIEW — ^PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Exercise 1. — ^Tell what part of speech each word is in the 

following sentences: 

5 
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1. In the country the Englishman gives scope to his natiiral feelings. 

2. He breaks loose gladly from the cold formalities and n^ative 

civilities of town; throws off his habits of shy reserve, and be- 
comes joyous and free-hearted. 

3. Books, paintings, music, horses, dogs, and sporting implements 

of all kinds are at hand. 

4. They have studied Nature intently, and discovered an exquisite 

sense of her beautiful forms and harmonious combinations. 

5. Vast lawns extend like sheets of vivid green, with here and there 

clumps of gigantic trees. 

(See that you tell first the tise, then what part of speech.) 

Exercise 2. — Direction as in preceding lesson : 

1. I was particularly struck with the family of a nobleman of high 

rank. 

2. They generally came to church in the plainest equipage, and 

often on foot. 

3. The young ladies would stop and converse in the kindest manner 

with the peasantry, caress the children, and listen to the stories 
of the humble cottagers. 

4. Their countenances were open and beautifidly fair, with an 

expression of high refinement, but at the same time a frank 
cheerfulness and engaging affability. 

5. There is a healthful hardiness about real dignity; only spurious 

pride is morbid and sensitive. 



LESSON 83. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. 

Write the dealer's answer to the letter that you wrote in 
Lesson 78. 

LESSON 84. 

REPRODUCTION. 

Write in class a reproduction exercise that the teacher 
will select from the Appendix, p. 142. 
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LESSON 85. 

COMPOSITION BASED ON A PICTURE. 

Suggestions. — ^What figures and what place does the 
picture represent ? What hint does the plant at the margin 
of the pictture give you ? Position of each of the figures. 

What kind of dog is it.^ Describe him fully. Describe 
the child — ^age, size, features, and dress. 

What has the child in its hand ? Notice the condition of 
the dish: what hint does that give you ? What is in the dish? 
Why has the dog come so close ? Is he making any threat 
against the child ? 

What does "Inquietude" mean? What one thing in the 
picture shows this inquietude? Describe the expression 
as accurately as you can. 



GROUP EIGHTEEN. 

LESSON 86. 

REVIEW — THE SENTENCE. 

What is a sentence? What are the two indispensable 
elements of every sentence? Define each. What is the 
natiu-al order of words in a sentence ? What is the inverted 
order ? Give example of each. 

What are the four kinds of sentences? Give definition 
of each. How does the exclamatory sentence differ from the 
other three ? What is the punctuation of each kind ? 

What is the complete subject? complete predicate? 
simple subject? simple predicate? By what is the simple 
subject modified ? the simple predicate ? 

What is a phrase ? Give an example of one modif jang the 
subject; one modifying the predicate." 
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What is a direct object ? Give an example. An indirect 
object? Give an example. 

What is a complement ? Mention the two kinds, and give 
an example of each. What is meant by apposition? Give 
an example. How is the appositional term usually punc- 
ttiated? 

When is a word or expression independent? Give an 
example of an independent element. 

What is analysis ? 

LESSON 87. 

REVIEW — PARTS OF SPEECH. 

What two things determine the part of speedi to which 
a word is assigned ? 

Name the parts of speech. Which one is not really 
a part of speech in the same sense as the others ? Why ? 
Give definition of each part of speech. 

Write a sentence, or two if necessary, which shall contain 
examples of all the parts of speech. 

May a word be classed as several parts of speech ? Why ? 

Exercise 1. — ^Write sentences using words as directed 
below: 

1. Past as noun, adjective, preposition, adverb. 

2. Cool as noun, adjective, verb. 

3. End as noun, adjective, verb. 

4. Paper as noun and verb. 

Exercise 2. — Tell the use of each word in the following 
sentences, then tell what part of speech it is: 

(a) I placed more crumbs from my pocket in the same place, and 
presently three or four mice were nibbling them. 

(b) The game was so large, so utterly unexpected; and I had the 
wonderful discovery all to myself. 
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LESSON 88. 

REVIEW — COMPOSITION. 

. What is composition? Must the thoughts in our compo- 
sitions be altogether original, or can effective composition 
use some one else's thoughts ? Illustrate. How can a person 
use old thoughts to advantage ? 

What is the chief ptirpose of a course in composition ? 

What are the two kinds of composition? Which is the 
more useful ? Why ? Prove by examples. 

Give the directions for oral composition. 

Exercise. — ^After reviewing the directions in Lesson 3, 
tell orally the story of Columbus. 

LESSON 89. 

REVIEW — COMPOSITION. 

What is a paragraph? What two kinds of paragraphs 
are there? Which is most used? What is the relation of 
topics to paragraphs ? Give directions in regard to the writ- 
ten arrangement of paragraphs. 

How is an outline of a composition nnade ? What is the 
need for an outline ? 

How is conversation paragraphed ? a story ? 

Exercise. — Make an outline of three topics and write 
three paragraphs on the subject, **One Snowy Day." 

LESSON 90. 

REVIEW — COMPOSITION. 

What is a letter ? Mention the five parts of every letter, 
and directions for writing each. 

What directions are given in r^ard to punctuation and 
the use of abbiseyiations ? 

What general class o£ liters have been writt«i in the 
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exercises thus far? What can you say in regard to the 
wording and the tone of such letters if they are properly 
written? 

Exercise. — Suppose that you have finished school and are 
in business life. Write a letter recommending one of your 
former schoolmates for a position in a newspaper oflBce. 
Give his or her qualifications from your actual knowledge 
of the record that he or she made at school. 



GROUP NINETEEN. 

LESSON 91. 

CLASSES OF NOUNS. 

The nouns in the following sentences are divided into 
classes according to meaning and use: 

1. We have our great men in America, 

2. The crew were all asleep, and had neglected to hoist a light. 

3. The sea was lashed into tremendous confusion. 

4. The whistling of the wind through the rigging sounded like 

fiuieral waitings. 

The word America is the name of a particular place: the 
name is proper, or specially belonging to some one place. 
Hence the word is called a proper noun. 

The words men, light, sea, wind^ and rigging, however, 
are names that apply to any one of a class, not to some 
particular one. The names are common to all the individuals 
of a class; hence such words are called common nouns. 

The word crew is the name of a group, or collection. It 
is not common to individuals, but names the group taken 
together. Such words are called collective nouns. 

The word confusion is not the name of an object at all. 
It is the name of a quality or condition of an object, as if 
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such quality or condition could exist separately, or could 
be abstracted from the object. Such words are called abstract 
nouns. 

(Caution. — The pupil should not suppose that all names 
of things that we cannot see, hear, feel, taste, or smell are 
abstract nouns. Many such are common nouns. Be sure 
that quality or condition in the abstract is expressed if the 
word is called an abstract noim.) 

The words whistling and wailings contain ai> idea of action. 
They are derived from verbs, but they are only names of 
actions; they are not predicates. Being derived from verbs, 
they are called verbal nouns. 

A proper noun is a name applied to some particular indi- 
vidual of a class. 

A common noun is a name applied to any individual of 
a class. 

A collective noun is a name applied to a group or collection 
as a whole. 

An abstract noun is a name of a quality or condition 
considered apart from its object. 

A verbal noun is the name of an action. 

Exercise. — Select the nouns in the following sentences; 
tell what kind of name each is, and to which class of nouns 
it belongs: 

1. At his knock and call the solid oak door, four centuries old if 

one, flew open, and the boy darted in. 

2. He thought he had heard the wolves behind him at every step, 

and had reached the town in a great state of terror. 

3. Near it stood his father Karl Strehla's house, with a sculptured 

Bethlehem over the doorway, and the Pilgrimage of the Three 
Kings painted on its wall. 

4. She was the eldest of the Strehla family. 

5. The stove was of great height and breadth, with all the lustre 

which Hirschvogel learned to give to his enamels when he was 
making love to the Venetian girl whom he afterwards married. 

6. All his childhood had gone out of him. 
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7. He got over his terror and his sobbing bot^. 

8. Every time the train stopped and he heard the banging, stamp- 

ing, shouting, and jangling of chains, his heart seemed to jtimp 
into his mouth. 

9. There had been whole armies of men at work. 
10. He had heard the scratch of the match. 

LESSON 92. 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

The general rule is that proper nouns begin with capital 
letters; but some special classes of words need comment: 

1. The first word of a direct quotation unless this is only 
a part of a sentence; as, 

God said, "Let there be light." 

We drag, it is true, "a lengthening chain" at each remove of our 
pilgrimage. 

2. Though names of months, and days of the week have 
a capital letter, the names of seasons have not; as, 

The days of March sometimes look more like winter than spring. 

3. The words north, south, east, and west, and their com- 
pounds northeast, etc., have a capital letter only when they 
refer to sections of the cotmtry, standing instead of the 
names of a state or states, or part of the world in general ; as, 

This railroad runs north and south. 

This railroad carries products from the great Southwest to the 
markets of the East. 

4. All the important words in the title of a book or essay, 
story, etc., should begin with capital letters; but that fact 
does not require the same words to be capitalized in the 
body of the writing; as, 

A Snowy Day in April ( story). 

But do not write: 

One Snowy Day in April I turned from studying the beauty of the 
scene to determine how I should amuse myself, etc. 
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5. Such words as river, lake, ocean, sea, bay, cape, isthmus, 
and other geographical names; state, county, city; school, 
college^ university, company, society, church, etc.; personal 
titles, such as colonel, captain, principal, president (except 
President of the United States), — all these are capitalized 
if they are used in connection with the proper names them- 
selves and form a part of the names; for example, 

I spent a month with Professor Clark and Captain Ferguson on 
Saranac Lake. 

In company with our professor and a captain on his vacation, we 
enjoyed the breezes from the lake, far from the cities. 

6. Adjectives derived from proper nouns, and these used 
as nouns, begin with capital letters; as, 

A German musician taught me a good deal about the French lan- 
guage. 

Latin, Greek, German, French, and Spanish are taught in many high 
schools. 

7. Do not make the mistake of capitalizing the first word 
after a semicolon or a colon imless the nattu"e of the expres- 
sion reqtiires it : do not write — 

The clouds thickened, and rain began to patter on the leaves; How- 
ever, we were obliged to return by seven o'clock. 

But this would be correct — 
The question was: Shall we keep house? 

8. Such words as father, mother, sister, brother, cousin^ 
aunt, uncle, should not be capitalized unless they are used 
with the proper name, or stand in place of the proper name 
without the pronouns my, his, your, etc. ; as, 

I went with Mother and Uncle William to the library, where, to 
their surprise, they met their brother, whom they had not seen for 
many years. 

Other rules need no comment: such as rules for the first 
word of every sentence and of ^very line of poetry; the 
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pronoun I and the interjection O, names of the Deity, 
personified names, etc. 

Exercise. — Give the reason for each capital letter in the 
sentences below: 

1. On the first outbreak of hostilities Paul Jones offered his services 

to the Continental Congress. 

2. His first orders, as an American naval officer, were as flag lieu- 

tenant on the Alfred, Commodore Hopkins's flagship. 

3. Congress had assembled in the Delaware River a fleet of five 

small vessels. 

4. He bore a letter to the three American Commissioners from the 

Marine Committee describing him as "an active and brave 
commander in our service." 

5. He steered the little Ranger straight for the narrow seas of 

Great Britain, the Mistress of the Seas. 

6. The Drake's hail, "What ship is that?" was answered by the 

master. 

7. The Ku Klux Klan, or Invisible Empire, arose in Tennessee. 

8. The Amnesty Act brought about a better feeling between the 

North and the South. 

9. Old Brooke left at Christmas, and one or two others at the follow- 

ing Easter. 

LESSON 93, 94. 

REPRODUCTION. 

Write in class two reproduction exercises that the teacher 
will select from the Appendix, p. 142, one each day. 

LESSON 95. 

BUSINESS LETTER — ^DESCRIPTION OP LOST ARTICLE. 

The daily newspaper contains an advertisement of an 
umbrella that was found, adding that the owner may get 
it by describing the property. 

In a letter to the advertiser, describe as minutely as pos- 
sible an umbrella that you lost, and mention the place or 
circumstances to help identify it. 
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GROUP TWENTY. 

LESSON 96. 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

Exercise. — ^After making a suitable outline, write three 
paragraphs telling of an imaginary journey around the world 
which you enjoyed. 

In speaking of routes, places visited, railroad and steam- 
ship lines, dates, and people of note, be careful of capital 
letters. 

LESSON 97. 

PLURAL OF NOUNS. 

Observe the nouns in the following sentences: 

1. I conveyed a great lump of wax into the boat, with a pared of 

twine or thread, a hatchet, a saw, and a hammer. 

2. In those savage countries whole nations of negroes were sure to 

surround us with their canoes and destroy us; we should be 
devoured by savage beasts or more merciless savages. 

In sentence i, every norm is the name of one thing: the 
notuis are of the singular number. 

In sentence 2, every noim is the name of mare than one 
thing: the nouns are of the plural number. 

Most of the above singular nouns may be changed to 
plural by the addition of certain endings; all the above 
plural notms may be made singular by the omission of certain 
endings. 

According to the endings used in becoming plural, the 
above. noims may be grouped as follows: 

Group 1: lump, boat, parcel, thread, hatchet, saw, hammer, 
nation, canoe, beast, savage — ^all of which simply add 5 to 
beconie plural. 

Group 2: country, which changes y \jo i and adds es to 
become plural. Such is the case when a consonant imme- 
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diately precedes the final y\ but if a vowel precedes the 
final )^, as in the word turkey, simply s is added. 

Qroup 3: negroes, which adds es to the singular to become 
plural. Words ending in o are not alike in this respect, 
however, and each individual word must be noticed. 

To these groups might be added: 

Qroup 4: some nouns ending in / or an / sound, such as 
caljy sheaf, knife, etc., change f to v and add s or es to make 
the plural. 

The words of this group also must be noted carefully, 
as some words ending in an / sound add s without other 
change; as roof — roofs. 

Qroup 5 : certain old nouns that form the plural by vowel 
change; as, numse — mice, foot— feet, goose — geese, etc. 

Qroup 6 : certain old noims that add en to form the plural ; 
as, ox — oxen, child — children, brother — brethren (in a church, 
fraternity, etc.). 

Qroup 7: some words that do not change the form to 
denote the plural; as, trout, deer, sheep. 

Number is that inflection by which one thing is indicated, 
or more than one. 

The sinpiiar aumber is the form by which one thing is 
indicated. 

The plurid number is the form by which more than one 
thing is indicated. 

Exercise* — In the following sentences, point out the sin- 
gular forms and spell the corresponding plural; also point 
out the plural nouns and spell the corresponding sing^riar: 

1. Our ship was about one hundred and twenty tons burden, and 

carried six guns and fourteen men, besides the master, his boy, 
and myself. 

2. This forced tears from my eyes again; but as thece w^ little 

relief in that I resolved to §et to the ship; so I pulled off my 
clothes, for the weather was hot to extremity, and took the 
water. 
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3. I was fttll two-and-forty days making me a board for a long 

shelf, which I wanted in my cave; whereas two sawyers, with 
their tools and saw-pit, would have cuf six of them out of the 
same tree in half a day. 

4. I had among the seamen's clothes some neckcloths of calico or 

muslin. 

5. I put in two dozen of my loaves of barley bread; an earthen pot 

full of parched rice; a little bottle of rum; powder and shot; and 
two large watch-coats. 

6. The goats had eaten up the com, for I could see the marks of 

their feet. 

7. His affections were tied to me like those of a child to his father; 

he would have sacrificed his life for my own. 

8. I gave him a handful of raisins. 

9. He said that those two were incorrigible villains, and had been 

the authors of all the mutiny in the ship. 
10. They fired a voDey of their small arms, and the echoes made the 
woods ring. 

LESSONS 98, 99. 

REPRODUCTION. 

Write in class the selection that the teacher chooses from 
the Appendix, p. 142, one for each of the two days. 

LESSON 100. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. 

The umbrella advertised in Lesson 95 may or may not 
have been yours. 

Write the letter which the advertiser, a prominent man, 
sent you in reply to your letter. 



GROUP TWENTY-ONE. 

LESSON 101. 

GENDER OF NOUNS. 

In some languages that the pupil may study later, such 
as Latin, Greek, French, and German, what is called gender 
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is an elaborate and difficult matter. According to endings 
and classifications, words are said to be of "masculine 
gender/* " feminine gender," or ** neuter gender." 

In English, on the contrary, gender is a very simple 
matter, because the distinction of gender follows that of sex. 

Qender is the classification of nouns according to the sex 
of the objects indicated. 

Masculine gender is that form or use of a noun which 
indicates a being of the male sex. 

Feminine gender is that form or use of a noun which 
indicates a being of the female sex. 

Neuter gender is that form or use of a noun which indicates 
an object without sex. ; , 

In English, there are several ways in which the feminine 
gender-form is derived from the masculine : 

1. By adding ess; as, janitor — janitress. Sometimes, as 
in this word janitress, a letter is dropped before ess is added. 

2. By prefixing he or she, or some other descriptive term, 
to a word that is not clear as to sex: as, he-goat — she-goat \ 
lawyer — woman-lawyer, 

3. By using entirely different words, since by derivation 
or association the words have come to be used in pairs: 
as, man — woman; buck — doe; ram — ewe. 

(Note. — Many nouns, especially those indicating occupa- 
tions, do not change form to mean male or female, but the 
connection in the sentence must show what gender is intended : 
as, stenographer, cashier, teacher; also such words as cousin, 
friend, child, etc.) 

Exercise. — In the following sentences, give the gender 
of each noun; if masculine or feminine, give the correspond- 
ing form: 

1. A large, pleasant-looking woman came out of the cottage and 

joined them. 

2. The little girl jumped to her feet and followed the two women. 
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3. "Where are you taking the child?" asked the newcomer. "It 

is your sister's little girl, isn't it — the orphan?" 

4. Here dwelt the goatherd Peter, the eleven-year-old boy who 

every morning went down to get the goats. 

5. The child continued her investigations. 

6. The wind passed very softly and gently over the blue-bells and 

the radiant rock-roses. 

7. "Well, general, how are you?" asked the grandfather. 

8. As soon as the miser had crept in among the thorns to pick up 

the bird, the servant took his fiddle and began to play. 

9. A poor wood-cutter lived with his wife and three daughters in 

a Uttle hut on the edge of a great forest. 

10. The yoimgest brother then married the youngest daughter of the 

king and was made heir of the kingdom. 

11. Like aU true scientists. Madam Curie is very modest and unas- 

suming. • 

12. Madam Curie is an effective lecturer. 

13. She has been editor of four or five periodicals for children and 

the home. 

14. The patronesses sent pamphlets to friends and acquaintances 

and interviewed gardeners who" made a specialty of flowers. 

LESSON 102. 

POSSESSIVE FORMS. 

Notice the use of the italicized forms in these sentences: 

1. On the grovmd-floor is Peg|[{>/y5 kitchen. 

2. There was a twitch of Miss Betsey's head. 

3. We went past boat-builders* yards, shipwrights' yards, smiths* 

forges, and such places. 

4. It was written over the shop that ladies' and gentlemen's ward- 

robes were bought. 

In sentence i, the word Peggoty's modifies the subject 
kitchen, just as an adjective does. It expresses ownership, 
or ix)ssession, hence it is said to be in the possessive case. 

The possessive forms in sentences i and 2 are both singu- 
lar: and both add 's to the simple form to indicate pos- 
session. . & • • 
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In sentence 3, the plural possessive words have only the 
apostrophe added to indicate possession, because the forms 
already have 5 as a plural ending. 

In sentence 4, the word gentlemen's is also plural and 
possessive; but the plural form does not end in 5, hence the 
apostrophe and 5 are added, just as was the case with singular 
possessive forms. 

Exercise 1. — ^Write sentences using the singular possessive 
form, then the plural possessive form, of the following nouns: 

sister lady child 

coachman grandfather niece 

Exercise 2. — ^Write a paragraph telling of articles you 
saw for sale in stores, and in it* use at least five possessive 
forms. 

LESSONS 103, 104. 

REPRODUCTIONS. 

Write in the class two selections that the teacher chooses 
from the Appendix, p. 142, one each day. 

LESSON 105. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. 

Write a letter to a dealer, ordering all the furniture to 
furnish your room at home. 

Describe the style, size, and finish of each article as you 
would like to have it. 

Remember the suggestions in Lesson 74. 



GROUP TWENTY-TWO. 

LESSON 106. 

POSSESSIVE FORMS. 

The rules given in Lesson 102 for writing possessive forms, 
singular and plu|p,l, hold good also for names with titles and 
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for other compound nouns, such as names of railroads, 
business firms, etc.; for example: 

Lord & Taylor* s store is in New York City. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company's new terminal station in 
New York is one of the greatest buildings in the world. 

In the last sentence quoted, however, it would be better 
to use an equivalent phrase instead of the possessive expres- 
sion; thus, 

The new terminal station of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 
New York is, etc. 

It must be remembered that two names do not always 
form one possessive phrase: each noun may be thought of 
as standing for its own separate ownership. In such a case 
the possessive sign is written after each of the words; for 
example: 

I am fond of Huyler*s and Lorvney's chocolates. 

Exercise 1. — ^Write sentences containing the possessive 
singular form of the following words : 

Dr. Gordon Cousin Latua 

passenger visitor 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad superintendent 

Exercise 2. — While using in sentences possessive equiva- 
lents of the following phrases, indicate joint or separate 
possession according to the meaning in each phrase: 

The baseball teams of Cincinnati and Pittsburg. 
The administrations of Roosevelt and Taft. 
The line drawn by Mason and Dixon. 
The voyages of Columbus and John Cabot. 

Exercise 3. — ^Write sentences using the possessive plural 
form of the following words: 

gentleman principal 

attorney secretary 

6 
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LESSON 107. 

CASE OF NOUNS. 

With the exception of the possessive form, nouns do not 
change their form to express various relations to other words 
in the sentence. But in other languages, to be studied later, 
the pupil will find many case forms to mark changes in the 
use of noims. For this reason some practice is necessary 
in English grammar. 

Case is the change in the form or use of a noun or pronoim 
to express its relations to other words in the sentence. 

The three cases are the nominative, the possessive, and 
the objective. 

As most of the relations which a noim may have to other 
words in the sentence have been studied in the analysis of 
sentences, they need only be summed up here under proper 
heads. 

The nominative case has these uses : 

1. Subject of a sentence. 

2. Subjective complement. 

3. Apposition with the subject or other nominative word. 

4. Name of person or thing addressed. 

5. Name used as an exclamation. 

6. In a phrase which is absolute, or independent of the 
rest of the sentence; as, "A brisk %vind having sprung up, 
we turned the boat toward shore." 

The objective case has these uses : 

1. Direct object of the verb. 

2 . Indirect object of the verb. 

3. Object of a preposition. ^ 

4. Apposition with the direct object or other objective 
word. 

5. A noun expressing time, distance, measure, or value, 
and used without a preposition or other governing word; 
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as, "two hours late," " ten /ee/ deep," "worth five dollars.*' 
6. Objective cxwnplement. 

Exercise. — In the following sentences, first point out the 
use of each noun, then tell whether it is in the nominative 
or the objective case: 

1 . Tampa is a military post of the United States. 

2. Robert Gordon, the oldest son, had a great thirst for knowledge. 

3. Harold, some years younger, was of a robust constitution and 

active habit. 

4. The next moment the fish was swimming away. 

5. Children, I have a proposition to make. 

6. The shore was fully seven miles away. 

7. Wild turkey and oysters ! This is a fine coimtry. 

8. Harold, I appoint you master of the hunting department. 

9. The packing completed, they pushed from shore. 

10. Harold gave Miun the order to "Hie on"; and the dog was soon 
dashing about. 

LESSON 108. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS. 

Most of the directions for the arrangement of the parts 
of business letters apply as well to friendly letters. 

Yet there are some differences in wording and general 
style that distinguish friendly letters: 

1. In friendly letters such salutations are tised as: My 
dear Sir, My dear Madam, My dear Henry, My dear Mrs, 
Hughes, My dear Miss Owen, My dear Alice, etc. 

2. Letters of friendship have the greatest latitude as to 
length, and as to style of wording. They may have the nature 
of any kind of composition, and are regulated largely by 
considerations of good taste. 

3. The complimentary close of friendly letters may vary 
much, according to the relations between the correspondents; 
they range from Yours sincerely, or Yours cordially, to 

Yours affectionately. Yours fondly. Yours devotedly^ Your 
loving Mother, Your affectionate Son, etc. 
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Here again, considerations of good taste and good common 
sense should rule. 

Exercise. — Suppose you are visiting a cousin (or a friend) 
in the country. Write a letter to your father or mother 
telling the experiences of one very interesting day. 

Ml 




^■^& 



'■"itfi^ ^^ 




LESSON 109. 



FRIENDLY LETTERS. 



Exercise. — Suppose you are visiting a cousin (or a friend) 
in the city. Write a letter to your father or mother telling 
the experiences of one very interesting day. 

LESSON 110. 

REPRODUCTION. 

Write in class the selection that the teacher chooses from 
the Appendix, p. 142. 



GROUP TWENTY-THREE. 

LESSON 111. 

SERIES IN THE SAME CONSTRUCTION. 

Observe the following sentences: 

I. Upon the paper was a list of firearms, ammunition, fishing- 
hooks, lines, and nets. 
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2. They took their places, Dr. Gordon at the helm, Robert and 
Harold amidships, Mary and Frank next to their father, and William 
in the bow. 

In each of these sentences, several particulars are written 
in a series, instead of a new sentence being used for each 
item. 

In sentence i, all the particulars are objects of the prepo- 
sition oj. 

In sentence 2, all the particulars are in apposition with 
the subject they. 

Each of the sentences, then, contains a series of words 
or expressions in the same construction. 

Exercise. — In each of the following sentences, tell what 
words or expressions make up a series in the same construc- 
tion, and tell by analysis what the construction is: 

1. Mum was a large, ugly, rough-looking cur. 

2. He was brave, faithful, and sagacious. 

3. It was fringed on the south with a richly colored forest, and on 

the north with a growth of rank mangoes. 

4. Tall palmettoes, pines, hickories, oaks, tulip trees, magnolias, 

gums, bays, and cypresses, reared aloft their gigantic forms. 

5. The crab takes hold of the bait with its claws, and is drawn to the 

surface. 

6. By this afternoon's excursion they were provided with a supply 

of fish, crabs, and venison. 

7. The boys cut the trees into four lengths, one twenty, one seven- 

teen, and two about ten feet long. 
S, Robert brought down from the tent the guns, a jug of water, the 

spy-glass, and the morocco medicine case. 
9. They gathered grass, leaves, twigs, everything inflammable. 
ID. They dug a deep hole, set the pole in it, threw in the dirt, packed 
it tightly with the handle of the hoe, and then returned slowly 
to the tent. 

LESSON 112. 

USES OF THE COMMA. 

In the preceding lessons, the following elements, among 
others, have been studied: terms in apposition, direct address. 
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introductory words, intermediate expressions, series in the 
same construction. 

In writing words in apposition and direct address, commas 
are used to separate them from other parts of the sentence; 
in a series of words or expressions in the same construction, 
commas are used to separate these items from each other. 

Many examples of these have been studied in Lessons 
6, 47, 51, and iii. 

Exercise. — Give reason for each comma in the following 
sentences: 

1. It was in every portion the handwork of the great potter of 

Nflmberg, Augustin Hirschvogel. 

2. He was a chubby-faced little man with rosy cheeks, big hazel 

eyes, and clusters of curls the brown of ripe nuts. 

3. Oh, dear Hirschvogel, I am so cold, so cold! 

4. Jan, Karl and Otho, big lads, gained a little for their own living. 

5. He would draw a himdred things, — ^faces, dogs' heads, men in 

sledges, old women in their furs, pine trees, and all sorts of 
animals. 

6. He goes away nobody knows where all these long, dark, cold 

hours. 

7. "Tell us a story, August," they cried in chorus. 

8. He gnawed, and nibbled, and pulled, and pushed, just as a mouse 

would have done. 

9. How could he ever know whither it had gone — ^north, south, east, 

or west? 
10. Why, his father would never need to go any more to the salt- 
baking! 

LESSON 113. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS. 

In a letter to some friend, tell of a day's fishing that you 
have enjoyed. 

Let the letter centre about some one incident that was 
especially noteworthy. 




SAFE QUARTERS 



I'foni PaJnUu^ hy Brlnan, 
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LESSON 114. 

REPRODUCTION. 

Write in class the exercise which your teacher chooses 
from the Appendix, p. 142. 

LESSON 115. 

COMPOSITION FROM A PICTURE. 

Suggestions. — ^The place; description of the two dogs; 
ivhat little animal has escaped them; where it came from; 
in what it has taken refuge. 

Expression on faces of each; why is the little animal safe ? 
Cannot the dogs reach it, or are they, for some reason, 
afraid? 

Has the artist drawn a perfectly reasonable and satisfac- 
tory picture? 

GROUP TWENTY-FOUR. 

LESSON 116. 

REVIEW OF NOUNS.* 

Exercise. — Point out the nouns in the following sentences, 
and give the class, gender, and nimiber of each; then tell 
the use of the word, thus detennining its case : 

1. The stdtan had three sons and one niece, the chief ornaments of 

his court. 

2. A crier appeared, with a piece of carpet on his arm, about six 

feet square, and offered it at forty purses. 

3. In this manner Prince Houssain became the owner of the carpet. 

4. "I acknowledge," said he, "that your carpet is a most surprising 

curiosity." 

5. The presence of the three princes alarmed the princess's women 

and guards. 

6. Prince Ahmed stayed but three days at his father's court, 

7. My princess, I desire you would have compassion on this good 

woman. 

8. He made his sister Sultana of India. 
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LESSON 117. 

CLASSES OP PRONOUNS. 

Observe the pronouns in these sentences: 

1. / listened with astonishment to the discourse of the fairy, and 

thanked her for the great kindness she had conferred on me. 
" But, madam," said / to Acr, " / must entreat you to pardon 
wy brothers." 

2. What could hinder me from being alarmed? 

3. Some begged his blessing; others stooped for him to lay' his 

hands on them, which he did, muttering some words in form 
of prayer; in short, he pretended so well that everybody- took 
him for the holy woman. 

4. Groping about he reached a staircase, which led down into an 

apartment. 

In sentence i, the pronouns 7, her, me, you, and my have 
different forms to stand for the person speaking (/, me, my), 
the person spoken to {you), and the person spoken of (her)\ 
hence they are called personal pronouns. 

(Sometimes an old form to represent the person spoken 
to is used — thou, thy, thee, ye, etc. Also, the personal pro- 
nouns often form compounds — himself, ourselves, etc.) 

Remember, they do not always stand for names of persons: 
they get the name personal pronouns from the fact that 
they indicate by their form the speaker (first person), the 
person or thing spoken to (second person), or the person or 
thing spoken of (third person). 

In sentence 2, the word what asks a question, and at the 
same time stands for the answer. The answer probably 
would be, ''Nothing could hinder me," or ** Scarcely anything 
could hinder me, ' ' etc. Such a word is called an interrogative 
pronoun. 

There are only a few interrogative pronouns — what, which^ 
who (with whose and whom). 

In sentence 3, the words some, others, and everybody stand 
for some indefinite number of persons. The words some^ 
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other y one, any, many, Jew, several, etc., are often used as 
axljectives; but when they stand for persons or things, they 
axe adjective pronouns. 

In this same list are this, these, that, and those, which point 
out; each, either, and neither, each other, and one another, 
which, apply to persons or things separately; also any, 
every, some joined with the words one, thing, body, sometimes 
also with the word else\ as everyone, anything, somebody 
else, etc. 

In sentence 4, the word which relates to the word stair- 
case which is called its antecedent; it also joins the two divi- 
sions, or clauses, of the sentences just as a conjunction does. 
Such a word is called a relative pronoun. 

The principal relative pronoims are which, that, who (with 
whose and whom), also what, called a "double relative" 
pronoun because it is equivalent to that which. 

A personal pronoun is one that shows by its form whether 
the speaker is meant, or the person or thing spoken to, or 
the person or thing spoken of. 

An interrogative pronoun is one that asks a question. 

An adjective pronoun is a word primarily an adjective, 
used to stand for some indefinite number of persons or things. 

A relative pronoun is one that relates to an antecedent 
and connects clauses. 

Exercise. — In the following sentences, point out the pro- 
nouns and classify each by determining its use in the sentence : 

1. Their father, the king, married a very wicked Queen, who was 

not kind to the poor children; they found this out on the first 
day. 

2. Elise would whisper to the roses, "Who is more beautiful than 

you?" but the roses would shake their heads and say, "EUse." 

3. When her father saw Elise he was shocked, and said she could 

not be his daughter. No one would have anything to do with her. 

4. The child thought of her brothers, and of the good God, who 

would never forsake her. 
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5. If thou art good as thou art beautiful, I will dress thee in vdvet 

and silk; I will put a gold crown upon thy head. 

6. He told the king what he had seen. 

7. *'Pray who are you?" asked the wild ducks; and our little Duck- 

ling turned himself in all directions, greeting them politely. 

8. Early next morning, after they had embraced each other, they 

went out at the same gate of the city, each dressed like .a mer- 
chant, and all well mounted and equipped. 

LESSON 118. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS. 

Exercise. — ^Write a letter home or to one of your friends, 
telling of a day that you spent on a mountain. 

Be careful to give the location; the season; some descrip- 
tion, as well as the way you spent the time. 

LESSONS 119, 120. 

REPRODUCTION. 

Exercise* — ^Write in class the two selections that your 
teacher chooses from the Appendix, p. 142, one each day. 



GROUP TWENTY-FIVE. 

LESSON 121. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

The personal pronotms are as follows: 

FIRST PERSON. SECOND PERSON. THIRD PERSON. 

Singular. Singular, Singular. 

Nom. I (you) thou he she it 

Pos. my, mine (your, yours) thy, thine his her, hers its 

Obj. me (you) thee him her it 
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Plural. Plural. Plural. 

Nom. we you ye they 

Pos. our, ours your, yours your, yours their, theirs 

Obj. us you you them 

The forms mine, ours, yours, thine, hers, and theirs are 
sometimes called absolute possessive pronouns becatise they 
do not stand before the nouns they modify; as, "Your hat 
is larger than mine, but I don't like yours.'' 

Connected with this group are the conqx>und personal 
pronouns, which consist of the word self (plural, selves) 
added to certain of the simple forms. The list is as follows: 
myself, ourselves; yourself, thyself, yourselves; himself, her- 
self, itself, themselves. 

These are used as modifiers of the subject, as, "I saw him 
myself*' ; or reflexively, being objects of verbs or prepositions 
and at the same time referring back to the subject, as, 
"The prisoner drew himself back quickly." 

The forms you, your, yours are used commonly in place 
of a singular pronoun of the second person; but they al- 
ways have a plural predicate. 

Exercise. — Classify the pronouns in the following sentences 
as simple, absolute, or- compound personal; also give the 
number, gender, person and case of each: 

1. I suppose that I was rather lucky in my judges, and that they 

were not really so very good as I then believed them to be. 

2. Though a brother, he considered himself as my master, and 

eacpected the same services from me as he would from another. 

3. We dropped anchor and swtmg out our cable toward the shore. 

4. I had rendered this lady some little services, which had probably 

impressed her with sentiments of good- will toward me. 

5. "Among the printers here," said he, "you will improve yourself, 

and when you return to America you will set up to better ad- 
vantage." 

6. I have made a cake for you, and before I taste of yours, I desire 

you will eat a piece of mine. 
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LESSON 122. 

NOMINATIVE AND OBJECTIVE FORMS. 

As noticed in the preceding lesson, the nominative forms 
of the personal pronouns are: /, we, thou, ye, he, she, they. 

The objective forms are: me, us, thee, him, and them. 

Some of them, as you, her, it, may be used in more than 
one case. 

The proper use of the distinctively nominative and the 
distinctively objective forms, however, is very important; 
for no person pretending to be educated can afford to confuse 
these. 

Before using any of these words in a sentence, the writer 
or speaker should pause and think in advance what the con- 
struction is, and what particular form is therefore required. 
In the exercise below, let the same method be very carefully 
followed. 

Exercise. — In each of the following sentences, determine 
the use of each pronoun by analysis, then make choice of the 
proper form: 

1. These two boys and (I, me) are brothers. 

2. Uncle Henry told my brother and (I, me) to bring the packages 

home. 

3. Sarah and (we, us) will meet you at the station this evening. 

4. I was anxious to go with the class but could not because Sarah 

and (they, them) were late. 

5. It was not (I, me) that called you. 

6. I have invitations for his sister and (he, him). 

7. This is a secret between you and (she, her). 

8. Do not be angry at the boy or (I, me) either. 

9. The old man said that his children and (he, him) had travelled 

for hundreds of miles. 
10. Was it you or (I, me) that was told to close the door after 
recess? 
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LESSON 123. 

MAKING THE OUTLINE. 

In many of the previous lessons, emphasis has been placed 
on the making of an outline before the writing of any com- 
position. In Lessons 3 and 13 the matter was touched upon; 
in Lesson 33 more detailed instruction was given; and once 
more, in Lesson 73, an outline was advised in the writing 
of reproduction, or paraphrase. 

But the matter is sufficiently important to occupy the 
pupil further, in order that he may fully appreciate the value 
of the exercise. 

In order to properly outline any subject, the writer must 
think downward : he must look all the way along his subject 
so as to develop all the details and phases of it. 

The outline must elaborate the subject, not something else 
that the mind stumbles upon in its search among details. 
A good outline is like a river system — ^it includes many 
tributaries, but one must not leave the main stream in order 
to wander among attractive scenes of the less useful branches. 

The two leading objects in constructing an outline are 
the following: (i) to spread out the material into its many 
parts or featiu-es, so that the writer may know what he can 
use; (2) to guide the writer in the order of treatment, so that 
he may use the material to the best advantage. 

Without an outline, not only may the writer wander from 
his subject, but many really useful thoughts may slip away 
from him and be lost because they were not kept in place and 
ready for use. 

Examples of outlines (pupils* work) : 

belshazzar's feast. 

1. The feast. 

2. The writing on the wall. 

3. The interpretation. 
Does this complete the story? 
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OUR STATE CAPITOL. 

1. Location. 

2. Grounds. 

3. The building. 

GIDEON AND HIS THREE HUNDFED. 

1. What God told Gideon. 

2. Gideon's victory. 

What topic is needed between i and 2? 

THE SWORD OF SIEGFRIED. 

1. Siegfried's apprenticeship to Mime. 

2. The challenge. 

3. The sword. 

' How should the last topic be changed so as to include an interesting 
portion of the story? 

RALEIGH AND THE QUEEN. 

1. Walter Raleigh— 

Who he was. 
His character. 
Personal appearance. 

2. Helping the Queen — 

The mud puddle. 

Raleigh's plight. 

Appearance of Queen and escort. 

Throwing down the cloak. 

The Queen's inquiries of Raleigh. 

3. His reward — 

Sent for by the Queen. 
Made a knight. 
His title afterwards. 
Is this outline satisfactory to you? 

Exercise 1. — ^Write out, just as they occur to your mind, 
five to ten topics on the subject, **How Politeness May Be 
Cultivated in School." 

Exercise 2. — Examine these topics to see whether any are 
repeated, whether any are off the subject, and whether you 
have used the best available topics; then rearrange your 
best topics into as good an outline as you can. 
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LESSON 124. 

MAKING THE OUTLINE. 

Sometimes the outline lacks definiteness. The writer may 
have an idea of what he himself would say upon each of the 
topics that he makes, but what could some one else say on 
them? A good rule is, that the topics should themselves 
suggest — briefly but clearly — what is to be written in expanding 
them; so that if some one else should be required to use them 
the outline would be a really useful guide. 

Examine the following outline: 

JASON AND THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 

1. Jason — Chiron — ^playmates. 

2. Jason's purpose — Greek heroes — the ship. 

3. Colchis — Medea. 

4. Dangers endured to get the fleece. 

Are all the topics clear? Are they suggestive? Could you write 
from them a composition of four paragraphs that would tell the story? 

Exercise 1. — Compare these sets of outlines: 

THE FIERY FURNACE. 

A — I. Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. 

2. The three youths. 

3. The furnace and result. 

B — I. King Nebuchadnezzar conquers Israel. 

2. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego accused of not worship- 

ping the golden image. 

3. The deliverance out of the furnace. 

4. The King blesses God. 

THE SWORD OF SIEGFRIED. 

A — I. Siegfried's father. 

2. Mime, the smith. 

3. Amilias, the giant. 
B — I. Si^ried's boyhood. 

2. Siegfried's apprenticeship. 

3. The challenge. 

4. The forging of Balmung. 

5. The encounter. 
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Exercise 2. — Criticise each of the following outlines in 
regard to definiteness of topics: 

HOW A BOY BECAME FAMOUS. 

1. Dick Whittington on his way to London. 

2. His home. 

3. Dick and his cat. 

4. His fortune. 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

1. The fairies' gifts at the christening. 

2. The old woman in the attic. 

3. The arrival of the prince. 

4. The marriage and departure. 

RALEIGH AND THE QUEEN. 

1. Walter Raleigh. 

2. The incident. 

3. The result. 

Exercise 3. — ^What do you say as to the definiteness of the 
following outlines? 

DAVID CROCKETT. 

1. When and where bom; where he settled. 

2. Soldier in Creek war and member of legislature. 

3. Moved to Obion county, Tennessee, and again elected to the 

legislature; defeated for Congress. 

4. Cause of defeat for Congress (1829) ; elected in 1833, but defeated 

in 1835; goes to Texas; his death. 

5. His character. 

Is this outline to be criticised in any other respect ? 

A THUNDER STORM. 

1. The approach — sky overcast — lightning flashes — ^wind rises — 

raindrops patter — torrents descend. 

2. The storm ceases — sky clears — lightning less frequent — wind 

subsides — rain gradually lessens. 

3. Appearance of neighborhood after storm — ground drenched — 

trees damaged — atmosphere cooled. 

Is this to be criticised in regard to definiteness and brevity ? 
Are all the sub-topics in the proper places ? 
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LESSON 125. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS. 

Write a letter to a relative or friend and tell your experience 
in being caught in a storm — ^windstorm, thunderstorm, snow- 
storm, or sandstorm. 

Make clear the location, persons with you, season, and 
surroundings necessary to make the story interesting and 
real. 

♦ 

GROUP TWENTY-SIX. 

LESSON 126. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The interrogative pronouns are what, which, and who. 

What and which are used in both nominative and objective 
case, singular. and plural; they have no possessive case. 

Who has the possessive form whose and the objective form 
whom, singular and plural. 

As already seen, these pronoims are used to ask a question. 
In a question the words are frequently in inverted order; 
as, ''What wouldst thou have?" And in order to find out 
the relation of what to other words in the sentence and thus 
detennine its case, it is well to change the sentence into the 
normal order, "Thou wouldst have what ?" 

By analysis, the word what is here found to be the direct 
object of the verb wouldst have, hence it is in the objective 
case. 

So far, all the questions considered have been direct ques-* 
tionSy in which the question forms a complete clause, followed 
by an interrogation point. 

Very often, however, indirect questions are used. These 
are made subordinate to some such word as asked, inquired^ 
wondered, desired to know, found out, discovered, learned, etc. ; 
7 
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they do not begin with a capital letter, have no quotation 
marks, nor are they followed by the interrogation point; 
for example, 

The Hindu asked the emperor whither he wished him to go. 

Interrogative pronoims often introduce indirect questions, 
and their case is determined just as if they were direct 
questions; as, 

The sultan demanded who the Hindu was. 

Here Hindu is the subject of the subordinate clause, 
was is the predicate, and who is the subjective complement. 

Who is tised to apply to persons, what to things. Which 
may apply to persons or things, but usually is selective; as 
if one knew in a general way, but questioned about one in 
a group. 

Exercise. — Point out the direct and the indirect questions 
in the following sentences; mention the interrogative pro- 
nouns, and by analysis tell the oflBce and hence the case of each : 

1. They found out what their sister was doing for their sakes. 

2. What did she not suffer in her heart for her brothers? 

3. The king himself at last stepped out and asked what was the 

matter. 

4. At the entrance of the wood stood a chapel or convent, but she 

could not be sure which it was. 

5. "Which of the trees shall I cut down?" said the woodman. 

6. But whose house had they found, and whom might they find 

inside? 

7. We know who has soup and who has pancakes for dinner to-day, 

who has cutlets and who has eggs. 

8. The prince asked who she was, and how she had got there. 

LESSON 127. 

ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

The adjective pronouns that will be of most use to the 
pupil in his later studies are: 
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1. The demonstrative pronouns this, that and their plurals 
these, those. 

This and these are used to point out things near in space 
or time; that and those, to point out things that are distant. 

2. The indefinite pronouns, referring to an indefinite person 
or thing or number of persons or things. 

Such are many, few, all, any, some, Jew ; each other, one 
another-, each, either, neither', anyone, anybody, anything, 
somebody, somebody else (possessive somebody else's), etc. 

The indefinite one has^a possessive singular form and is 
even used in the plural; as, '*One might exchange one's 
silver spoons for some plated ones'' 

The case of any adjective pronoun must be determined 
by the analysis of the sentence. Remember that these words 
do not modify, unless in the possessive case: they should not 
be confused with adjectives. 

Exercise. — Point out the adjective pronouns in the follow- 
ing sentences, and determine by analysis the case of each: 

1 . For pickling and preserving, none could excel her. 

2. Nothing could make us angry with the world or each other. 

3. "That," cried he, pointing to a magnificent house, "belongs to 

Mr. Thomhill." 

4. Confute me in argument ! I believe there are but few who can 

do that. 

5. Such as are poor and will associate with none but the rich, 

are hated by those they avoid and despised by those they 
follow. 

6. He asked me if I had seen the last Monitor or the last Auditor. 

"I have seen neither," I replied. 

7. The peoi51e of Paris are fonder of strangers that have money than 

those that have wit. As I could not boast much of either, I 
was no great favorite. 

8. The good Vicar could lament his own sorrows or strive to relieve 

every one else's; this last he did, and was more contented. 
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LESSON 128. 

KEEPING TO THE SUBJECT. 

The yoting writer may, in his outline, step aside from the 
direct line of thought ; or sometimes after a correct outline is 
made he is drawn aside by some thought, which, though 
interesting to him, is entirely **off the subject." 

The experience is like that related by Eliza Calvert Hall 
in a recent number of the Cosmopolitan: 

*' What was I talldn' about a while ago, child?" she asked helplessly. 

'* Wasn't it circuses?" I suggested. 

The cloud of perplexity rolled away from Aunt Jane's face. *'Why, 
of course it was," she ejaculated with an accent of self-reproof for her 
forgetfulness. " Didn't I start out to tell you about Parson Page goin* 
to the circus, and here I am tellin' about the earthquake. I'm jist like 
an old blind horse ; can't keep in the straight road to save my life. Some 
folks might say my mind was failin*, but if you ever git to be as old as I 
am, child, you'll know jist how it is. A young person hasn't got much 
to remember, and he can start out and tell a straight tale without any 
trouble. But an old woman like me — why, every name I hear starts 
up some recollection or other, and that keeps me goin' first to one side 
of the road and then to the other." 

The remedy for this lies (i) in close concentration of 
thought while writing, and (2) in much practice in writing 
imtil the mind is imder firm control. 

Close akin to the above fault is the lack of proportion 
caused by too much attention — ^that is, too many topics and 
too much space — ^upon topics that should be merely intro- 
ductory or incidental. 

Exercise 1. — Compare 'the following outlines as to pro- 
portion and keeping to the subject : 

PAUL REVERE'S ride. 

A — I. Revere's agreement made with his friend. 

2. The start. 

3. The ride to Lexington and Concord. 

4. The battles next day. 
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5. The results of the battles. 
B — I. Paul Revere, April 18, 1775. 

2. British — one lantern by land, two by sea. 

3. Paul Revere's friend. 

4. Belfry chamber in Old North Church. 

5. Paul Revere on opposite shore. 

6. The ride — Medford at twelve o'clock, Lexington at one 

o'clock, Concord at two o'clock. 

Exercise 2. — Is the following outline correct ? 

ELIJAH. 

1. Condition of Israel. 

2. Elijah addresses the people on Mt. Carmel. 

3. Calling on Baal. 

4. Power of God. 

Exercise 3. — In the following composition, written by a 
pupil, is the development of the outline satisfactory to you ? 

PRESERVATION OF FORESTS. 

1. To preserve the soil of mountain regions. 

2. To control the water supply. 

3. To add to the amount of rainfall. 

"He who plants a tree plants hope, joy, peace, youth, and love." 

Many, many years ago, before our country was settled by the Pil- 
grims, the country was a vast forest. The country was then inhabited 
by Indians, who lived in these forests; therefore the trees were unmo- 
lested by this race. But as soon as the English came to America they 
began to clear places for room to build cabins. They cut down the 
trees, justifying themselves by thinking that the next generation would 
not need the trees, as they would have coal for fuel. They did not 
know or think about the important facts that trees preserve the soil 
of mountainous regions, control the water power, and add to the amount 
of rainfall. 

Some will say, " How can trees preserve the soil, control water power, 
and add to the amount of rainfall?" The trees when growing in forests, 
generally grow in great numbers, and when the roots are all together it 
holds the soil and keeps it from being washed down the mountain side. 
Generally where there are lots of trees, rainfall and water power are 
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greater. We know that on barren plains and on deserts there are no 
trees, consequently there is little rainfall. 

We should preserve forests, because wood is one of our most impor- 
tant necessities. When we think of the useful articles (in fact some that 
we could not do without) that are made of wood, we think that laws to 
the effect of preserving forests should be executed. Most furniture is 
made of wood; pencils, pens, and thousands of other useful articles are 
made of wood. The water supply produced by the presence of trees 
(mostly) is something necessary to life. Water power runs machinery 
with which grinding and such is done. 

Generally where forests are thickest it is wet and swampy. But it 
causes a sufficient amount of rainfall, and this is necessary to life. The 
rainfall causes plant life, to say nothing of the life of man and animals. 
Were it not for rainfall, plant life could not thrive, and without plant 
life, man could not live; so trees and forests should be preserved. 



LESSON 129. 

EXERCISES ON OUTLINES. 

Exercise 1. — ^Which of the two following outlines do you 
prefer in regard to definiteness and proportion ? 

THE FIERY FURNACE. 

A — I. The golden image — the decree (i6 lines on this topic). 

2. The three men that disobeyed — ^the fiery furnace (20 lines). 

3. The decree (8 lines). 

B — I. A new idol set up and dedicated (10 lines). 

2. The three Jews reported and threatened (i6 lines). 

3. Placed in the furnace (11 lines). 

4. Released (3 lines). 

Exercise 2. — ^The subject "The Runaway*' has been 
assigned. Make outlines treating it in each of the following 
way^: 

The Runaway Horse. 
The Runaway Child. 
The Runaway Engine. 
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LESSON 130. 

LETTER WRITING. 

Suppose you are visiting in northern Canada, in southern 
Georgia, or in California. 

Write a letter home describing a walk through the woods. 

Remember, to describe is not to tell of incidents, but to 
picture how things look. 

Aids to Egression. — ^To brighten your exercise, cut and 
color leaves, selected according to the locality and the season. 



GROUP TWENTY-SEVEN. 

LESSON 131. 

USE OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

As seen in Lesson 117, the relative pronoim relates to a 
preceding word, the antecedent, and connects its clause with 
that in which the antecedent stands. 

The relative pronoun is useful in standing for the ante- 
cedent instead of allowing the antecedent to be repeated; 
for example, it is better to write, * There were chosen for him 
four-and-twenty godfathers and godmothers, who each had 
to give him a name** than to write — "There were chosen for 
him four-and-twenty godfathers and godmothers. The god- 
fathers and godmothers each had to give him a name. ' * 

Of course, we might put they instead of "the godfathers 
and godmothers,'* but it is much better to combine all into 
one statement. 

Exercise 1. — Combine the following sets of statements 
into sentences having relative pronotms {that, which, who, 
whose, whom): 

I. A troop of little girls carried baskets of flowers. They strewed 
the flowers all the way before nurse and child. 
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2. Her soft gray eyes were fixed on the prince. He seemed to 

answer to the look. 

3. Everybody was satisfied except, perhaps, the little prince him- 

self. The prince moaned faintly under his christening robes. 
The robes nearly smothered him. 

4. His nurse stumbled and let him fall. It was the nurse's duty to 

carry him to and from the chapel. 

5. There was seen among the group of children somebody — ^not a 

child — ^yet no bigger than a child. Nobody had seen her before. 
She certainly had not been invited. 

6. The great bell of the palace began to toll. The bell was heard 

only on the death of some of the royal family. 

7. You could perceive some slits in the wall of the tower. Through 

the sUts one might possibly creep in or look out. 

8. He mounted to the top of the tower, and slung from it a sort 

of chair. The woman and child placed themselves in the chair 
and were drawn up. 

Exercise 2. — Point out the antecedent of each relative 
pronoun in the sentences that you made in Exercise i. 



LESSON 132. 

ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

Such sentences as those written in the exercises of Lesson 
131 may now be analyzed; for example, 

"You could perceive some slits in the wall, through which 
one might possibly creep in or look out.*' 

The sentence consists of two parts, each having a subject 
and its predicate. One of these, "You could perceive some 
sUts in the wall," is the principal statement; it would make 
complete sense if the other part were left out. 

The other division of the sentence, "through which one 
might possibly creep in or look out," is subordinate, or de- 
pendent, because it could not stand without the principal 
statement. 

These two parts are called clauses. The part making com- 
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plete sense by itself is called the principal, or independent, 
clause. The part that depends on the other and does not 
make complete sense by itself, is called the subordinate, or 
dependent, clause. 

Such a sentence is called a complex sentence. 

A complex sentence is a sentence having one independent 
clause and one or more dependent clauses. 

A clause is a division of a sentence having a subject and 
its predicate. 

An independent clause is one that makes complete sense 
when standing alone. 

A dependent clause is one that does not make complete 
sense, but depends upon some word in the independent 
clause. 

Analyze complex sentences as follows: 

(i) Sejparate the independent and dependent clauses; 

(2) Give the office, or use, of the dependent clause; 

(3) Analyze each clause like a simple sentence. 

For example, in the sentence quoted above, the independ- 
ent clause is, "You could perceive some slits in the wall'*; 
the dependent clause, which is used like an adjective ta 
modify slits , is "through which one might possibly creep 
in or look out.** 

Of the independent clause, you is the complete and simple 
subject, could perceive some slits in the wall is the complete 
predicate; could perceive is the simple predicate; slits is the 
simple direct object, modified by some; the phrase in the wall 
may be taken to modify the predicate or the object. 

Of the dependent clause, one is the complete and simple 
subject; might possibly creep in or look out through which is 
the complete predicate; might creep or look is the compound 
predicate, modified by the phrase through which; might 
creep is modified by the adverb in, and might look is modified 
by the adverb out. 
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Exercise. — ^Analyze as in the above model each of the 
following complex sentences: 

1. The only sign of human creatures was one large round tower, 

which rose in the centre of the plain. 

2. In form it resembled the Irish round towers, which have puzzled 

people so long. 

3. Inside, it was furnished with lots of books and toys, and every- 

thing that the heart of a child could desire. 

4. He was only a little gentle boy, with a sweet sleepy smile and 

clinging arms, which held tight to the man's neck. 

5. It might be something belonging to her — ^his dear, kind god- 

mother, whom already he loved with all his lonely, tender, pas- 
sionate heart. 

6. He was no coward, but a thorough boy, who would doubtless 

have grown up daring and adventurous — a soldier or a sailor. 

LESSON 133. 

COMPOSITION FROM A PICTURE. 
SUGGESTED OUTLINE. 

1. General view of place and figures: what country prob- 

ably — condition of people in picture — ^implements, 
etc., seen. 

2. Description of house in background. 

3. Description of the three figures — dress and attitude. 

4. Feelings of each person as shown by attitude. 

5. Do you think there is a lack of finish noticeable in 

the picture, or does the heart appeal in it give 
it its high value ? 

LESSON 134. 

KINDS OF COMPOSITION — DESCRIPTION. 

The three kinds of composition most common in school 
work are description, narrationy and exposition. 

Description is the process of representing to the reader 
a picture that is in the mind of the writer. 
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Narration is the process of relating a story. 

E:?qK)sition is the process of unfolding the thoughts and 
opinions of the writer. 

A description: is usually short — ^from one to two para- 
graphs — ^and is often used in connection with narration or 
exposition. Especially does it help the reader to keep before 
his mind persons and places that play a part in a story. 

In order to describe anything well, the writer should 
regard the following requisites: 

1. Close observation. No one can describe a building well 
until that building stands out before him distinct in all 
details, and different from all other edifices in the world. 
Nor is a person well described unless his peculiarities are so 
clear that he cannot possibly be mistaken for any one else. 
Close observation, then, not 

only notes details, but takes 
note of those details that dis- 
tingtiish one object or person 
from all others. 

2. Selection of distinctive de- 
tails. It would not be worth 
while to describe a pine tree if 
the description would fit every 
pine tree. But if the tree is 
in a noticeable situation, if it 
is remarkably lofty and well 
proportioned, or if it is stimted, gnarled, and twisted so as 
to remind one of a wrecked and wayward life, — then a de- 
scription may leave a distinct impression. So in describing 
a person, a mere catalogue of features would be of no value: 
some peculiarity of gait, feature, or expression must be 
chosen and given skilful attention by the writer. 

3. Omission of unimportant details. This is implied in 
the above paragraph, but is noteworthy enough to require 
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restatement. To say that a tree has trunk, limbs and leaves, 
or that it is very tall and straight; to say that a house has 
many windows, a strong roof, and is neatly painted; or to 
say that a girl has brown hair, blue eyes, straight nose, 
well-formed mouth and soft cheeks, — none of this has any 
value in making an impression on the reader. 

Now the chief value of any description is to so impress 
the reader as to create in his mind the moody or feeling that is 
in the writer's mind. If we wish the reader to feel that a 
person is coquettish, or merry-hearted, or quick to anger, or 
melancholy, or full of curiosity, we should so select and 
arrange details as to leave the reader no choice but to receive 
the very impression selected. 

The description may not be of form and features alone, 
but may be partly or mainly description of the person's 
actions, or even of the actions of others in regard to him or 
her. 

Remember, the writer does not start out by sajdng, 
"This person was quick to anger": instead, he chooses and 
arranges those details of the picture which, as a whole, convey 
the idea. 

The following quotations from Dickens are examples of 
description which aim to create certain moods, or impres- 
sions: 

1. It was Miss Murdstone who was arrived, and a gloomy-looking 
lady she was; dark, like her brother, whom she greatly resembled in 
face and voice, and with very heavy eyebrows, nearly meeting over 
her large nose, as if, being disabled by the wrongs of her sex from wear- 
ing whiskers, she had carried them to that account. She brought with 
her two uncompromising hard black boxes, with her initials on the lid 
in hard brass nails. When she paid the coachman she took her money 
out of a hard steel purse, and she kept the purse in a very jail of a bag 
which hung upon her arm by a heavy chain, and shut up like a bite. 
I had never, at that time, seen such a metallic lady altogether as Miss 
Murdstone was. 

2. I went in, and found there a stoutish, middle-aged person, in a 
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brown surtout and black tights and shoes, with no more hair upon his 
head (which was a large one, and very shining) than there is upon an 
egg, an<i ^th a very extensive face, which he turned full upon me. 
His clothes were shabby, but he had an imposing shirt-collar on. He 
carried a jaunty sort of stick, with a large pair of rusty tassels to it; 
and a quizzing-glass hvmg outside his coat — ^for ornament, I afterwards 
found, as he very seldom looked through it, and couldn't see anything 
when he did. 

3; Nobody ever stopped him on the street to say, with gladsome 
looks, *'My dear Scrooge, how are you? When will you come to see me?** 
No beggars implored him to bestow a trifle, no children asked him what 
it was o'clock, no man or woman ever once in all his life inquired the 
way to such and such a place, of Scrooge. Even the blind men's dogs 
appeared to know him; and, when they saw him coming on, would tug 
their owners into doorways and up courts; and then would wag their 
tails as though they said, "No eye at all is better than an evil eye, dark 
master." 

4. They left the high road, by a well-remembered lane, and soon 
approached a mansion of dull red brick, with a little weathercock sur- 
mounted cupola on the roof, and a bell hanging in it. It was a large 
house, but one of broken fortunes; for the spacious offices were little 
used, their walls were damp and mossy, their windows broken, and 
their gates decayed. Fowls clucked and strutted in the stables, and the 
coach-houses and sheds were overrun with grass. Nor was it more 
retentive of its ancient state within; for entering the dreary hall, and 
glancing through the open doors of many rooms, they found them 
poorly furnished, cold, and vast. There was an earthy savor in the air, 
a chilly bareness in the place, which associated itself somehow with 
too much getting up by candlelight, and not too much to eat. 

Exercise 1. — Often in a description, a general idea of 
shape, size or character is given at the first of a description 
and summed up at the end. Do you find an instance of this 
in the above selections? 

Exercise 2. — ^What impression does the writer intend to 
make in each of the above selections ? 

LESSON 135. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS. 

Write a letter to home-folks, teacher, or friend, and in it 
describe an old man. 
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Select one whom you well know and have closely observed. 
Give a distinctive description — show the reader what kind 
of man he is in habits and character by the details you use 
in describing. 

4 

GROUP TWENTY-EIQHT. 

LESSON 136. 

RELATIVE PRONOUN AND ANTECEDENT. 

The relation between the relative pronoim and its ante- 
cedent is an important topic to study for two reasons: (i) in 
writing English, errors are likely to be made if this relation 
is not imderstood, especially when the relative is subject of 
a verb; (2) in later study, especially of Latin, Greek, and 
German, the form of the relative pronoun is found to change 
according to the form of the antecedent, and the correct 
form of the pronoun cannot be foimd unless the student 
knows accurately its relation to its antecedent. 

For example, consider this sentence : 

"He had been quite familiar with one old ghost, in a 
white waistcoat, with a monstrous iron safe attached to his 
ankle, who cried piteously at being imable to assist a wretched 
woman with an infant, whom he saw below, upon "a doorstep." 

By dividing this sentence into three, if necessary, we find 
that the antecedent of who is ghosty and the antecedent of 
whom is woman. Now the word ghost is of masculine gender, 
third person, singular ntunber. The relative pronoun is 
said to agree with its antecedent in gender, person, and 
number; hence who is of masculine gender, third person, 
singular number. 

Again, since the antecedent woman is of feminine gender, 
third person, singular ntunber, the relative pronoun whom 
is also of feminine gender, third person, singular ntunber. 
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The relative pronoun what is different, since it has no 
antecedent expressed. Usually it is considered equivalent 
to that which or those which; that or those being regarded as 
the antecedent and which as tHe relative pronoun. For 
example, "It was nothing but what most of you children see 
every day**; expanded, "It was nothing but that which most 
of you children see every day." 

Exercise 1. — In the following sentences, determine the 
gender, person, and number of the antecedent, then of each 
relative pronoun: 

1. There were the flowers that grew on the plain. 

2. He gazed upon the grass, every square foot of which was a mine 

of wonders. 

3. Just to rest his eyes, he turned them up to the sky — ^the blue, 

bright, empty sky, which he had looked at so often and in 
which he had seen nothing. 

4. "They must be the passage-birds fljang seawards!" cried the 

boy, who had read a little about them. 

5. It was I who gave you your name, and you will belong to me all 

your days. 

6. There were evidently some things which his godmother either 

could not or would not give. 

7. She had gradually got used to the little lame prince, whom at 

first she had hated. 

8. I think thousands of subjects might have been fovmd who were 

almost ready to die for their poor lame king. 

9. This was said to a good old woman — ^his first homely nurse — 

whom he had sought for far and wide. 

LESSON 137. 

CASE OP RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

One of the most widespread errors among students of 
grammar is their statement that '^Relative pronoims agree 
with their antecedents in gender, number, person, and case,'' 

There is no relation, no connection whatever between the 
case of the antecedent and the case of the relative pronoim. 
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The case of the relative pronoun is determined just like 
that of any oth^ pronoun or of any noun — by the use of the 
word in it9 oum clause. For example, in the sentence, "It was 
the voice of Sqrooge's nephew, who came upon him quickly," 
the antecedent is the object of the preposition of, hence 
objective case; who is the subject of the verb came, hence 
laopiinative case. 

Exercise. — Determine the use, and consequently the case, 
of each relative pronoun in the exercises in Lessons 132 
and 136. 

LESSON 138. 

PARAPHRASING POETRY. 

The previous practice in paraphrase, or reproduction, of 
prose should make easier the task of paraphrasing poetry. 

Poetry, however, offers some difficulty on account of its 
peculiarities, which are: (i) its meter, or regular measure of 
syllables; (2) its frequent inverted order, more common 
and more marked than in prose; (3) its rhyme. 

Rhyme is not indispensable to poetry, but most of the 
poetry read in the schools has rhyme; for example, in the 
poem below, the rhymes are sunning — running; official — 
initial; betraying — playing; etc. 

Examples of inverted order in the poem are: "Still sits 
the school-house by the road" ; "Around it still the stimachs 
grow"; "Deep scarred by raps official"; etc. 

In order to reduce the poetry to prose, the poetical peculiar- 
ities mentioned above must be removed; and then the 
wording in general should be changed as far as possible to 
the pupil's own words. 

For successful paraphrasing of poetry, the following sug- 
gestions are useful: 

1. Read the poem over until you thoroughly understand the stoiy. 

2. Make an outline from memory of the leading topics of the poem. 
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3. Agala «e£erring to the poem, correct and complete your outline. 

4. Write the story from your outline without referring further to the 

poem. 

5. If you find in re-reading your paraphrase that you have used 

any meter, noticeable inversions, or rhyme, alter these parts to 
conform to original, natural prose. 

As an exercise in paraphrasing poetry, take the following 
poem of "Whittier*s: 

IN SCHOOL-DAYS. 

Still sits the school-house by the road, 

A ragged beggar sunning; 
Around it still the simiachs grow. 

And blackberry- vines are nmning. 

Within, the master's desk is seen. 

Deep scarred by raps official; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 

The jack-knife's carved initial; 

The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 

Its door's worn sill, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school, 

Went storming out to playing ! 

Long years ago a winter stm 

Shone over it at setting; 
Lit up its western window-panes, 

And low eaves' icy fretting. 

It touched the tangled golden curls, 

And brown eyes full of grieving, 
Of one who still her steps delayed 

When all the school were leaving. 

For near her stood the b'ttle boy 

Her childish favor singled: 
His cap pulled low upon his face 

Where pride and shame were mingled. 
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Pushing with restless feet the snow 

To right and left, he lingered; — 
As restlessly her tiny hands 

The blue-checked apron fingered. 

He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 

The soft hand's light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 

"I'm sorry that I spelt the word: 

I liate to go above you, 
Because," — ^the brown eyes lower fell, — 

"Because, you see, I love you!" 

After the reading, an outline might be xnade as follows: 

1. Description of the school-house as it now is (stanzas i, 2, 3). 

2. A story of the school-house long ago. 
(a) A winter's sunset. 

(6) The girl who lingered. 

(c) The boy — ^why he hung his head. 

(d) Her touch, and her words of regret and sympathy. 

From this outline, a story somewhat as follows might be 
written: 

The little school-house may still be seen nestling beside the road, 
surrotmded by a tangle of vines, and looking like a beggar in his rags 
who loves to bask in the sun. Looking within the school-room, one 
may see the master's desk, scarred with hard raps of the ruler; the 
ancient desks of the pupils, battered and carved by jack-knives; the 
wall, scrawled over with charcoal: and the door-sill, worn smooth and 
thin by the hundreds of little feet that have satmtered in to study or 
stormed out to play. 

Late one winter afternoon, in the long ago, when the last rays of the 
sun were lighting up the ice-himg eaves of the old school-house, two 
small figures were seen lingering in its shadow, as if, for some reason, 
loth to start homeward. One was a little girl with tangled golden hair 
and earnest, tender brown eyes. She was fingering her apron and 
glancing shyly at the little boy opposite, who evidently was a favored 
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playmate. As the little fellow, with his cap pulled down over his eyes, 
was pushing the snow about with his toes, he suddenly felt the soft 
touch of the little girl's hand upon his arm, as if to comfort him in some 
childish trouble. 

"You know," she faltered, "I didn't want to spell the word. I did 
hate to turn you down, because I " — ^and her serious brown eyes were 
lowered — "you see, I love you!" 

(Note. — ^The work of paraphrasing poetry into prose is 
not altogether an elevating task, since it changes an artistic 
form to one that is at best less artistic; but the fact that 
many pupils have diflSculty in "seeing what poetry means*' 
is good reason for this exercise.) 

Exercise.— After studying the above poem, be prepared 
to tell it in your own words in class. 

LESSON 139. 

PARAPHRASING POETRY. 

As directed in Lesson 138, write a paraphrase of the 
following poem : 

ABOU BEN ADEEM. 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room. 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 

An angel writing in a book of gold: — 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 

And to the presence in his room he said, 

"What writest thou?" The vision raised its head, 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answer 'd, "The names of those who love the Lord." 

" And is mine one?" said Abou. "Nay, not so," 

Replied the angel. Abou spake more low. 

But cheerily still; and said, "I pray thee, then. 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names of those whom love of God had bless'd; 

And lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 
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LESSON 140. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS. 

As in Lesson 135, write a letter describing an old woman 
whom you well know. 
Read again the directions in Lesson 135. 
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LESSON 141. 

REVIEW OP PRONOUNS. 

Exercise. — Classify each pronoun in the following sen- 
tences; then give its antecedent, and its gender, number, 
person, and case: 

1. The mention of Marley's funeral brings me back to the point 

I started from. 

2. The door of Scrooge's counting-house was open, that he might 

keep his eye upon his clerk, who was copying letters. 

3. " A meny Christmas, unde! Godsave you!" cried a cheerful voice. 

4. It was the voice of Scrooge's nephew, who came upon him so 

quickly that this was the first intimation he had of his approach. 

5. "Nephew!" returned the tmcle sternly, "keep Christmas in 

your own way, and let me keep it in mine." 

6. In they all came, one after another: some shyly, some boldly, 

some gracefully, some awkwardly. 

7. ' * I wish to be left alone, ' ' said Scrooge. ' ' Since you ask me what I 

wish, gentlemen, that is my answer." 

8. "Who were you, then?" said Scrooge. 

9. He pondered on what the ghost had said. 

10. Who suffers by his ill whims? Himself, alwajrs. 

LESSON 142. 

SYNTAX OP PRONOUNS. 

Besides the misuse of nominative and objective forms 
spoken of in Lesson 122, there are some other matters of 
syntax that require special attention. 
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Syntax is that department of granunar which treats of the 
proper forms and relations of words in the sentence. 

Personal pronouns. — Perhaps the most common errors 
of young writers in the use of personal pronouns are these: 

1 . Use of it or they without an antecedent : 

We went to a room where they make hats. (Incorrect.) 
We went to a room where workmen make hats. (Correct.) 
or, 

We went to a room where hats are made. (Correct.) 

2. Changing abruptly from one construction to another, 
especially from singular to plural: 

When a workman begins to make a hat, he selects some wire, then 
they bend the wire, etc. (Incorrect.) 

When a workman begins to make a hat, he selects some wire, then he 
bends it, etc. (Correct.) 

3 . Using the same pronoun to refer to two or more different 
things in the same sentence; as, 

Before Sam Davis was hanged he was told by Armstrong that he 
would rather do anything than do the hanging. 

To remedy this, change the construction of the clause 
**he was told by Armstrong** to read "Armstrong told him." 
Or, better, make a direct quotation: Armstrong said to him, 
**I would rather do anything," etc. 

Note. — ^Two errors in the use of other pronouns may be 
mentioned here: 

(i) The nominative form of the interrogative pronoun 
when the objective is needed; as, **Who did you see?" 
(change to whom). 

(2) The objective form of the relative pronoim in a clause 
following a verb, whereas the pronoim is really the subject 
of another verb; as, ''Whom do you think would have been 
elected?" (Change to who). 

Exercise. — In the following sentences, copied from diil- 
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dren's compositions, point out the misuse of personal pro- 
nouns, and improve the expression as much as you can: 

1. The king of Persia, whose name was Darius, sent word to the 

king of Sparta that he wanted them to give him soil and water 
as a token of submission. 

2. Each merchant had a booth, which was decorated very prettily, 

and in these they put what they wanted to exhibit. 

3. These shoes are made for children, and they are going to give a 

pair of shoes to the child that writes the best composition about 
shoes. 

4. Goliath was daring any of the Israelites to come out and fight 

him, but they were all afraid. David went to Saul, and told 
him that he would fight him, and that his God would go with 
him. 

5. The people of England were in deep trouble, for the Danes were 

having war with them. They were not strong enough to con- 
quer them. They would bum. their houses, kill the sheep, and 
cany away the children. 

6. The river keeps the freight rates down. They can send cattle 

and horses and hogs on boats if they are not in a hurry, be- 
cause they are not perishable. 

7. I went to the exposition, and we saw many things. They manu- 

factured meal and made bread. They gave away pins and 
many nice things. 

8. The woman then said, "I have but a little meal and oil, and I 

am picking up sticks now to make I and my son a small cake." 

9. One day Mime was telling Siegfried about his father and mother, 

and Siegfried asked him if he could prove it. 

10. Sam Houston was bom in Lexington, Virginia. His father died 

when he was very small. 

11. When a family is ready to move they use a pack horse. They do 

not carry many things. 

12. The principal is put at the head of the school, and misconduct is 

referred to him; and he punishes according as his or her con- 
duct may require. 

13. The pioneer's home was not handsome, but it was warm and 

strong. They were made of logs and covered inside with day. 

14. A poor French girl, or peasant, as they are called, started early 

one morning to cut the thistles out of a green field of wheat. 

15. A letter came from the captain, telling him that all were killed 

except he and one more. 
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LESSONS 143. 144. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS. 

Write two letters, one each day, on the following subjects: 

An Attractive Spot in the Country. 
An Attractive Spot in the City. 

Write a careful description in each exercise. 
LESSON 145. 

PARAPHRASING POETRY. 

Following directions in Lesson 138, write in your own 
words the story in the following poem : 

BALLAD OF THE TEMPEST. 

We were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep, — 
It was midnight on the waters. 
And a stonn was on the deep. 

'Tis a fearful thing in wintef 
To be shattered by the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, "Cut away the mast!" 

So we shuddered there in silence, — 
For the stoutest held his breath, 
While the hungry sea was roaring. 
And the breakers talked with Death. ' 

As thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy with his prayers, — 
"We are lost!" the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 

But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
"Is not God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land?" 
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Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer; 
And we anchored safe in harbor 
When the mom was shining clear. 

—James T, Fidds. 

♦ 

GROUP THIRTY. 

LESSON 146. 

CLASSES OF ADJECTIVES. 

Study the adjectives in the following sentences: 

1. Then she heard above her a loud, shrill screaming and croaking; 

the largest bird she had ever seen was flying around on wide, 
outstretched wings and coming back in wider circles. — Heidi 
grew very brown and strong and healthy from this outdoor life. 

2. Much time was spent in any conversation in which he took part. 

— Heidi put two or three more questions. — The grandmother 
had tried every means to soothe the child. — She peered first 
this "Tidiy and then that. 

The adjectives in the first group all describe, or tell quality; 
hence they are descriptive adjectives. 

The adjectives in the second group of sentences do not 
describe, or express quality: they point out {this, thai, 
first, etc.); tell how many exactly {two, five, etc.), or in an 
indefinite way {many, few, any, etc.) ; or single out things 
separately {each, either, every, etc.). 

All these are called limiting adjectives. 

The, an, and a are a class of adjectives, but are usually 
called articles. 

Descriptive adjectives are those that express quality. 

Limiting adjectives are those that point out, or in some way 
tell, how much or how many are meant. 

Exercise. — Point out and classify the adjectives in the 
following sentences: 
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1. Dear Mr. Bear, those two fat young girls will make you a good 

meal. 

2. The bear lifted his great paw, and with one stroke laid the ugly, 

wicked little wretch dead. 

3. This servant was the first one up in the morning and the last to 

go to bed at night. 

4. The servant did not fancy this plan, but being a happy fellow, 

he said nothing, and worked for the miser another year. 

5. The servant had a good heart, and he was sorry for the poor little 

man. 

6. I will give you three wishes, one for each penny. 

7. She was lying in a fine large room, with beautiful rugs on the 

floor, and chairs and tables of solid gold. 

8. More and more hay came in, until there was little room in which 

to move. 

9. He walked along for many days. 

10. When the little man came that evening, she had a long list of 
strange names to give him. But he answered to each one, *' No." 

LESSON 147. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

In the sentence, "The plate is cold,'' the adjective cold 
expresses quality; but there is nothing to tell how much 
of the quality. The word cold is the simple, or absolute, 
form of the adjective; it is not limited by comparison of the 
notin with any other noun. Usually this is called the positive 
degree of the adjective. 

But if some one places ice-cream in the plate, he notices 
that the ice-cream is colder than the plate. The word colder 
indicates that the quality of coldness has increased by one 
step, or degree, made known by comparison of the one object 
with the other. The form colder, then, is called the compara- 
tive degree of the adjective. 

Again, if all the objects on the table be compared with 
the ice-cream, it must be said that the ice-cream is the coldest 
of all. This is as high as the comparison can go, and the 
form coldest is called the superlative degree of the adjective. 
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Comparison is that inflection of adjectives by which 
degrees of quality are indicated. 

The positive degree is the simple, or absolute, form of the 
adjective. 

The comparative degree is the form that indicates a 
greater amoimt of the quality. 

The superlative degree is the form that indicates the 
greatest amount of the quality. 

Instead of the endings er and est, sometimes the adverbs 
more, most and less, least are used in comparison; as, saiis- 
factory, more satisfactory, most satisfactory, or less satisfactory, 
least satisfactory. 

The comparative degree is used when, of two things com- 
pared, one excels the other. 

It is usually said that the superlative degree is used only 
when more than two things are compared; but standard 
writers are not strict about this usage, for they often use the 
superlative form in comparing two things. 

Exercise. — Select the adjectives in the following sentences, 
and tell the degree of comparison of each; also tell what 
things are compared if the comparative or superlative degree 
is used: 

1. These two little girls were the *best children in the world. 

2. Who should come in but a great black bear. 

3. The judge could not refuse this *last wish. 

4. Let our *oldest girl bring my dinner to-day. 

5. Each time she picked one flower, she saw others even prettier. 

6. The child was strong and *well, but no bigger than your thumb. 

7. He had bright eyes, and it was plain that he was cleverer than 

*most children of his age. 

8. Little Thumb crept to the *farthest comer of the nest. 

9. He led her to a still larger room quite full of straw. 

10. The boy was truthful and honest, and the miller was proud of 

him. 

11. As the night was so dark, the young man stopped at the •near- 

est house. 
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12. The ^eldest maiden had eaten sugar, and the youngest a spoonful 
of honey. 

*Some adjectives are compared irregularly: 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


good 


beUer 


best 


(Well, meaning in good health, has the comparative beUer.) 


late 


later, latter 


latest, last 


old 


older, elder 


oldest, eldest 


many or much 


more 


most 


far 


farther, further 


farthest, furthest 


near 


nearer 


nearest, next 


little (quantity) 


less 


least 


LitHe, referring to size, 


, usually borrows the comparative and super- 


lative forms smaller ^ smallest. 




The superlative ^f J/ now has no positive or < 


:x)mparative. 
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FRIENDLY LETTERS. 

Write a letter to a newspaper inclosing your advertisement 
of an old house and farm in the cotmtry which you offer for 
sale. 

Describe the various featxires briefly, but so attractively 
as to interest buyers. 

LESSON 149. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Make an oiitline, then write a description of "Our School " 
(location, grotmds, and house). 

LESSON 150. 

PARAPHRASING POETRY. 

After reading and re-reading the following selection from 
"The Deserted Village," be prepared to give an oral para- 
phrase in class: 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER. 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school. 

A man severe he was, and stem to view; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew: 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning face; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper circling roimd 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was in fault; 

The village all declared how much he knew: 

'Twas certain he could write, and cipher too; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And e'en the story ran that he could gauge: 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill; 

For e'en though vanquished, he could argue still; 

While words of learned length and thundering sotmd 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 



GROUP THIRTY-ONE. 

LESSON 151. 

SYNTAX OP ADJECTIVES. 

The sentences below serve to illustrate some important 
rules of syntax in connection with adjectives: 

1. His office was in the most dark and dingy of all the other quar- 

ters of the city. 

2. Rural cottages in England are more cosy and homelike than 

any I have seen in the world. 

3. He was the most universal favorite in the village. 

4. His whole room was full of those sort of curios. 

When the superlative degree is used, as in sentence i, the 
word other shoiild be omitted. All the quarters of the dty 
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are here compared in one group: one was the "most dark 
and dingy" of them all. The word other would make it 
appear that one thing was the superlative of a class when it 
was shut out from that class. 

When the comparative degree is used, as in sentence 2, 
one object stands by itself, and all the rest of such objects 
are in another group \ hence the word others ought to be used 
in this instance. If "rural cottages in England" be placed 
in one circle, and "any others I have seen in the world" 
be placed in another circle, the need for the word others will 
immediately be shown. 

Some words, for example, "universal" in sentence 3, are 
not capable of comparison. By virtue of their meanings 
they have comparative or superlative force already; and 
they should not be qualified by more or mosU The sentence 
should read, "He was the universal favorite in the village," 
or, "He was the most poptilar man in the village." 

A very common error is shown in sentence 4. Those who 
commit this error are thinking of the noun that comes after 
sort or kind when they use the plural adjective those. Only 
two adjectives, this and that, have plurals {these and those) ; 
and they should agree with the nouns they modify, not with 
some distant noun. So the correct sentence would be, 
"His whole room was full of that sort of curios." 

Another matter of importance may be mentioned here, 
though it is not strictly under syntax: adjectives should 
be used in their right meanings. To speak of "a nice dinner," 
"a splendid speech," "an awful hat," "a lovely pin," "a 
gorgeous sleigh ride," "a delightful cake," "a funny-looking 
church," and the like, is to betray a carelessness that even 
a moderate use of the dictionary would correct. 

Exercise. — ^Use one or more correct and apt words instead 
of each faulty adjective quoted in the last paragraph. 
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LESSON 152. 

REVIEW OF ADJECTIVES. 

Exercise. — In the following sentences, classify the adjec- 
tives; give number (if any) ; degree of comparison (if capable 
of comparison), and tell what each modifies: 

1. The monuments began to cast deeper gloom. 

2. The soft voices of the choir break out into sweet gushes of melody. 

3. What, then, is to insure this pile which now towers above me frow 

sharing the fate of mightier mausoleums? 

4. I had three fine rosy-cheeked schoolboys for my fellow-passengers 

inside, full of the buxom health and manly spirit which I have 
observed in the children of this country. 

5. They pronounced him one of the best fellows in the whole world. 

6. You have glances on every side of fresh country faces and bloom- 

ing, giggling girls. 

7. I was reminded of those days when I knew no sorrow. 

8. I admired for the himdredth time that picture of broad, honest 

enjoyment, the kitchen of an English inn, 



LESSON 153. 

COMPOSITION BASED ON A PICTURE. 

Suggestions. — Objects in foreground; in the distance. 
What several indications that it really is the end of the day ? 

Description of man — ^yoimg or old? What details show 
the kind of work the man has been doing? Can you see 
either his home or the scene of his labor? Is he walking 
along the public road? 

What details in the picture show originality — ^that is, 
which objects have an individuality that show the eye of 
the artist? Altogether, is it a scene of peace and quiet, of 
contentment, or of oppression and gloom? 
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LESSONS 154, 155. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS. 

Exercise I. — In Lesson 148 you wrote a description of 
an old home in the form of an advertisement. In this letter, 
write a careful description of the place as if you were making 
it attractive as a featxire of a story. 

Describe the surroundings and the house so as to suggest 
to the reader an idea of beauty, or richness, or contentment, 
or neglect, or poverty, or misery. 

Exercise 2. — Write a letter telling of your visit to the attic 
of the house, describing as interestingly as you can certain 
old articles of fumitxire, implements for household use, old 
costumes, or letters that you found there. 



GROUP THIRTY-TWO. 

LESSONS 156,157. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES WITH ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

Lesson 132 explained what a complex sentence is, also 
what independent and dependent clauses are. 

In most of the sentences studied under relative pronoims, 
the antecedent of the relative pronoun is modified by the 
relative clause. For example, in the sentence, "Hard by 
was a vast bam that might have served for a church,'* the 
word bam is modified by the clause that might have served 
for a church. 

Since this clause modifies a noun, it is called an adjective 
clause. 

Exercise 1. — ^Analyze each of the following sentences 
according to the directions in Lesson 132: 

I. My first exploit in squirrel shooting was in a grove of tall walnut 
trees that shades one side of the valley. 
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2. The occasional whistle of a quail, or tapping of a woodpecker, 

is almost the only sound that ever breaks in upon its uniform 
tranquillity. 

3. He was not one of those cruel potentates who joy in the smart 

of their subjects. 

4. He was boarded and lodged at the houses of the farmers whose 

children he instructed. 

5. All these were mere terrors of the night, phantoms of the mind 

that walk in darkness. 

Exercise 2. — ^As in the preceding exercise, analyze each 
of the following sentences : 

1. Such is the general purport of this legendary superstition, which 

has furnished material for many a wild story in that region 
of shadows. 

2. She wore the ornaments of pure yellow gold which her great- 

great-grandmother had brought over from Saardam. 

3. From this piazza the wonderful Ichabod entered the hall, which 

formed the centre of the mansion. 

4. Honest Bait would watch the achievements of a little wooden 

warrior, who was most valiantly fighting the wind on the pin- 
nacle of the bam. 

5. The chief part of the stories turned upon the favorite spectre 

of Sleepy Hollow, the headless horseman, who had been heard 
several times of late. 



LESSON 158. 

PARAPHRASING POETRY. 

Exercise. — After reading again the directions in Lesson 
138, write in your best style a paraphrase of the selection 
below from the ^'Deserted Village" : 

THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 

Near yonder oopse, where once the garden smiled. 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose, 
A man be was to all the coimtry dear, 
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And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change, his place; 

Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power. 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train; 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain: 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away. 

Wept o'er his wounds or tales of sorrow done. 

Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride^ 

And e*en his failings leaned to virtue's side; 

But in his duty prompt at every call. 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all. 



LESSONS 159, 160. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Exercise 1. — ^After reviewing the directions in Lesson 
134, write a careful description of "Our Courthouse," or 
of "An Old Well." 

Do not forget to make your outline first. 

Exercise 2. — ^Make an outline, then write a description of 
"An Old Mill," or of "A Fishing Stream." 

Aids to Expression: Make a silhouette cutting of the old 
mill with its big wheel. 
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GROUP THIRTY-THREE- 

LESSONS 161,162. 

ANALYSIS OP COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

Frequently the independent clause is not completed before 
the introduction of the adjective clause, but the adjective 
clause is fitted in between the parts of the independent 
clause; as, "A half-starved dog that looked like Wolf was 
skulking about it." In this sentence the dependent clause 
is that looked like Wolf (and a good clue to the analysis is 
to cut out from the sentence the dependent clause first); 
the independent clause is, **A half -starved dog was skulking 
about it.*' 

Exercise 1. — ^Analyze the following complex sentences: 

1. The dominant spirit that haunts this enchanted region is the 

apparition of a figure on horseback without a head. 

2. With the ascendency which bodily strength always acquires in 

rustic life, he was the umpire in all disputes. 

3. Among the musical disciples who assembled one evening in each 

week was Katrina Van Tassel, the daughter and only child of 
a substantial Dutch farmer. 

4. The great torrent of migration and improvement, which is mak- 

ing such incessant changes in other parts of this restless country, 
sweeps by them unobserved. 

5. Your mere puny stripling, that winced at the least flourish of 

the rod, was passed by with indulgence. 

Exercise 2. — ^Analyze the following complex sentences: 

1. By divers little makeshifts in that ingenious way which is com- 

monly denominated "by hook or by crook," the worthy peda- 
gogue got on tolerably enough. 

2. The fireflies, which sparkled most vividly in the darkest places, 

now and then startled him. 

3. All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had heard in the 

afternoon, now came crowding upon his recollection. 

4. The self-important man in the cocked hat, who had returned 

to the field, screwed down the comers of his mouth and shook 
his head. 
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5. Even those less fortunate individuals who are doomed to pass 
their lives in the midst of din and traffic, must have something 
that shall remind them of the green aspect of nature. 

LESSONS 163, 164. 

PARAPHRASING POETRY. 

Exercise 1. — ^According to directions previously given, 
write in your own words the story below: 

ALEC YEATON'S SON. 

The wind it wailed, the wind it moaned, 
And the white caps flecked the sea; 
"An' I would to God," the skipper groaned. 
" I had not my boy with me !" 

Snug in the stem-sheets, little John 

Laughed as the scud swept by; 
But the skipper's sunburnt cheeks grew wan 

As he watched the wicked sky. 

"Would he were at his mother's side!" 

And the skipper's eyes were dim. 
"Good Lord in heaven, if ill betide. 

What would become of him? 

" For me, my muscles are as steel. 
For me let hap what may; 
I might make shift upon the keel 
Until the break o' day. 

"But he, he is so weak and small. 

So young, scarce learned to stand — 
O pitying Father of us all, 
I trust him in Thy hand! 

"For Thou, who markest from on high 
A sparrow's fall, each one! 
Surely, O Lord, Thou'lt have an eye 
On Alec Yeaton's son!" 
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Then helm hard-port, right straight he sailed 

Towards the headland light: 
The wind it moaned, the wind it wailed, 

And black, black fell the night. i 

Then burst a storm to make one quail 

Though housed from winds and waves — 
They who could tell about that gale 

Must rise from watery graves! 

Sudden it came, as sudden went; 

Ere half the night was sped, 
The winds were hushed, the waves were spent. 

And the stars shone overhead. 

Now, as the morning mist grew thin, 

The folk on Gloucester shore 
Saw a little figure floating in, 

Secure, on a broken oar! 

Up rose a cry, "A wreck! A wreck! 

Pull, mates, and waste no breath!" 
They knew it, though 'twas but a speck 

Upon the edge of death! 

Long did they marvel in the town 

At God, His strange decree. 
That let the stalwart skipper drown, 

And the little child go free! 

— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Exercise 2. — ^As in Exercise i, write in your own words 
the story below: 

THB OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT. 

The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 

In a beautiful pea-green boat. 
They took some honey, and plenty of money, 

Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 
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The Owl looked up to the stars above, 
And sang to a small guitar, 
**0h, lovely Pussy! Oh, Pussy, my love, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are, 
You are, 
You are ! 
What a beautiful Pussy you are!" | 

Pussy said to the Owl, "You elegant fowl! 

How charmingly sweet you sing! 
Oh let us be married! too long we have tarried: 

But what shall we do for a ring?" 
They sailed away for a year and a day, 

To the land where the Bong-tree grows 
And there in a wood a Piggy-wig stood, 

With a ring at the end of his nose, 
His nose, 
His nose. 

With a ring at the end of his nose. 

**Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one shilling 
Your ring?" Said the Piggy, "I will." 
So they took it away, and were married next day 

By the Turkey who lives on the hill. 
They dined on mice, and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon; 
And hand in hand, on the edge of the sand. 
They danced by the light of the moon, 
The moon, 
The moon. 
They danced by the light of the moon. 

— Edward Lear. 
LESSON 165. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Make an outline and write a description of your home. 
(Not the house alone, but the surroundings.) 
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GROUP THIRTY-FOUR. 

LESSON 166. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES WITH NOUN CLAUSES. 

In Lessons 126 (indirect questions) and 136 (use of relative 
what), the use of a clause as a noun has been seen but not 
explained. 

Consider the following examples: 

1. Rip marvelled greatly what could be the object of carrying a keg 
of liquor up this wild mountain. 

Here the clause what mountain, an indirect question, 

is the direct object of the verb marvelled] hence it is a noun 
clause. 

Indirect questions forming noun clauses may be intro- 
duced also by how, why, whether, if, when, where, whither, 
whence, etc. 

2. What seemed particularly odd to Rip was that these folks main- 
tained the gravest faces. 

Here the clause what Rip, introduced by the compound' 

relative (or double relative) pronoim what, is used as the 
subject of the verb was, hence it is a noim clause. 

Other compound relative pronoims introducing the noun 
clause are whoever, whatever, whosoever, whatsoever. 

Besides the above uses, there are several uses of noun 
clauses which are shown in the following sentences: 

3. (a) I can not say that I have studied them with the eye of a philoso- 

pher. 

(b) What seemed particularly odd to Rip was that these folks 
maintained the gravest faces. 

(c) The poor sailor breathed a wish that he might once more see his 
wife. 
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(d) It is remarkable that the visionary propensity is not confined to 
the native inhabitants of the valley, 

(d) That Franklin succeeded so well was owing to his habit of con- 
stant investigation. 

(e) The wide bosom of the Tappan Zee lay motionless and glassy 
excepting that here and there a gentle undulation waved. 

It will be noticed that each of these sentences is introduced 
by the word that; here, however, that is not a relative pro- 
noun, but a conjunction. 

In sentence (a) the noun clause is direct object. In (6) it 
is subjective complement. In (c) it is in apposition with the 
noun wish. In (d) the noun clause is the subject of the 
principal verb. In the first sentence of (d), it is the intro- 
ductory word, but the clause is as much the subject here as 
it is in the second sentence under {d). In (e) the clause is 
the object of the preposition excepting. 

Exercise. — Select the noun clauses in the following sen- 
tences, telling the exact use of each: 

I . I felt that I was a stranger in the land. 
^ 2. Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson, must remember the 
Catskill Mountains. 

3. I have observed that he was a simple, good-natured man. 

4. It is the common wish of all hen-pecked husbands that they 

might have a quieting draught out of Rip Van Winkle's flagon. 

5. Whatever money the schoolmaster possessed, he must have had 

about his person at the time. 

6. An old farmer brought home the intelligence that Ichabod was 

still alive. 

7. I thought myself under great obligations to them for what they 

had done. 

8. *\nother good eflfect was that the leading men thought it cc«n- 

venient to oblige and encourage me. 

9. It is a beautiful arrangement that this festival has been made 

the reason for gathering together of family connections. 
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LESSON 167. 

REVIEW OP NOUN AND ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

Exercise. — Give the exact use of each dependent clause 
in the following sentences, and tell which kind it is: 

1. What they wanted in the room of death, and why they were 

so restless and disturbed, Scrooge did not dare to think. 

2. In traveling by land there is a continuity of scene and a connected 

succession of persons and incidents, that carry on the story 
of life. 

3. At length he reached to where the ravine had opened through 

the cliffs to the amphitheatre. 

4. It is the land of promise, teeming with everything of which his 

childhood has heard, or on which his studious years have 
pondered. 

5. Nor was that august personage, Nicholas Vedder himself, saved 

from the daring tongue of this terrible virago, who charged him 
outright with encouraging her husband in habits of idleness. 

6. Another short but busy little fellow inquired in his ear whether 

he was a Federal or a Democrat. 

7. What puzzled him most was, whether he should find his old home 

after his long absence. 

8. He was a descendant of the historian of that name, who wrote 

one of the earUest accounts of the province. 

LESSONS 168, 169. 

ADJECTIVES IN DESCRIPTION. 

Much of the effectiveness of description depends upon the 
adjectives used. An unskillful writer is likely to use strong 
adjectives or the superiative degree of those chosen, instead 
of selecting the most apt and acciuate. In his essay on 
"Manners," Emerson says, "The person who screams, or 
uses the superiative degree, or converses with heat, puts 
whole drawing-rooms to flight." What is true of the listener 
may be true of the reader. 

Since in most stories the great interest is in the persons, 
the descriptions of people are very important. In this, as 
in all other description, distinctive peculiarities of features 
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or manner should be selected; but in order that the reader 
may form a clear picture in his mind, details should be care- 
fully represented. 

Of course a less important character may be dismissed 
with one clever stroke: in "A Christmas Carol*' Dickens 
says of one character, "In came Mrs. Fezziwig, one vast, 
substantial smile." But inasmuch as yoimg writers have 
not attained such power of portraiture, patient practice is 
well worth while. 

The more important details in personal description may 
be brought out by the use of such adjectives as these: 

Figure — imposing, gigantic^ muscular, shapely, tall, awk- 
ward, dean-cut, well-groomed, lank, flabby, natty, graceful, 
portly, stately, wiry, etc. 

Manner — alert, aggressive, resolute, easy, proud, reserved, 
friendly, affable, nervous, patient, meek, subdued, slovenly, 
demure, dignified, etc. 

lE^yes— large, tender, piercing, deep-set, beady, leaden, sober, 
bleary, watery, cold, shallow, twinkling, dreamy, melancholy, 
merry, mischievous, expressive, kindly, crafty, dull, dancing, etc. 

Nose — straight, sharp, aquiline, Roman, flat, broad, thin, 
snub, hooked, etc. 

Mouth — agreeable, broad, grinning, rosebud, stern, grim, 
smirking, coquettish, etc. 

Hair — shining, ruddy, thick, curly, frowzy, bushy, wavy, 
unkempt, shaggy, glistening, soft, thin, grizzled, silvery, luxuri- 
ant, glossy, etc. 

Choosing from these, or using any other suitable adjectives, 
write as follows: 

Exercise 1* — Description of a boy of whom you are sus- 
picious; of a girl whom everyone likes (one paragraph each). 

Exercise 2. — Description of a man whom you would take 
to be a successful business man; of a lady who you think 
would be a fretful and **bossy " person in her home. 
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LESSON 170. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Selecting a person whom you actually know and who is 
decidedly eccentric, write a description of "An Odd Char- 
acter." 

♦ 

QROUP THIRTY-FIVE. 

LESSON 171. 
REVIEW OF GRAMMAR (Lessons 1-90 incl.). 

What is the difference between a child's own story and a 
written story? Why should the story be divided carefully 
into sentences ? Name four kinds of modifiers of the simple 
subject; four kinds of modifiers of the simple predicate. 
How can you tell the two kinds of complements from each 
other? Mention five verbs followed by the subjective com- 
plement; five followed by the objective complement. Can 
you have an objective complement without a direct object? 
Why? Can you have an indirect object without a direct 
object ? Why ? 

Exercise. — ^Tell what part of speech each word is in the 
following sentence: 

I visited the neighboring villages, and added greatly to my stock 
of knowledge by noting their habits and customs. 

LESSON 172. 

REVIEW OP GRAMMAR (LcSSOUS 91-167 incl.). 

What are the five classes of nouns ? Give a word belong- 
ing to each class. What are the various ways of making the 
plural of nouns? Illustrate each. What does gender mean 
in English grammar? Name and define the genders. What 
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are the ways of forming the feminine from the masculine 
noun ? What is the possessive case ? How are the possessive 
forms, singular and plural, written? What substitute for 
the possessive form is often used ? Why ? 

Upon what does the case of noims depend? Name the 
three cases. Mention six uses of the nominative; illustrate 
each by a sentence. Mention six uses of the objective case; 
illustrate each by a sentence. 

What are the four classes of pronouns? Which of them 
have other uses besides standing for nouns ? Explain. What 
is the absolute use of personal pronouns? What are com- 
potmd personal pronouns? Name the nominative and the 
objective forms of personal pronoims. 

How do you determine the gender, ntunber, person, and 
case of a relative pronoun ? 

What is a complex sentence ? Name two kinds of depend- 
ent clauses. How is a complex sentence to be analyzed ? 
" What are the two great classes of adjectives? What is 
comparison? Are all adjectives compared? Mention and 
compare some adjectives that are compared irregularly. 

LESSON 173. 

SOME D0N*TS IN COMPOSITION. 

1. Do not crowd your subject down close to yotir compo- 
sition; leave the space of one line between them. 

2. Do not let yotir margin wabble in and out; keep it 
regular, even if it has to be measured. 

3 . Do not place your topics along the margin of paragraphs. 

4. Donotntmiber paragraphs; let the indenting suffice. 

5. Do not write in a hurry; rather, write as if yotir compo- 
sition were to be a recommendation. 

6. Do not crowd your words in writing ; leave clear spacing. 
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7. Do not curl a ^ord along the margin at the end of a 
line; divide syllables or run the whole word over. 

8. Do not write ** & ** for and, except in writing the name 
of a business firm or a railroad. 

9. Do not stand and on end, but write it on the line. 

10. Do not make flourishes; write plain, clear letters. 

11. Do not leave spaces between parts of words unless 
you are dividing syllables by hjrphens. 

12. Do not write "All" or "The End" on the last line of 
yotu* composition; and when ending a letter, do not say, 
"I must close," or "That is all for this time." 
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REVIEW OF COMPOSITION. 

What is the general rule for the use of capital letters? 
Learn seven special rules for capital letters, and be able tq 
illustrate each. 

Exercise. — Copy from some book, magazine, or newspaper 
sentences having five words beginning with capital letters, 
and give reason for the use of each. 

Commas are used ordinarily to separate lesser parts of the 
sentence; give five common uses for the comma. 

What is the need for an outline in oral composition? (3.) 
How do paragraphs grow out of an outUne? (13.) Give 
reasons for constructing an outline before writing any com- 
position. (33.) Should a writer use all the topics that 
occur to his mind? (33.) Show the difference between a 
series of "catch-words" and an outline. (73 .) What is meant 
by "thinking downward " in preparing an outline ? To what 
may a good outline be compared? How does the outUne 
keep a writer from wandering away from his subject ? What 
is a general rule in regard to the definiteness of topics ? 
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LESSON 175. 

REVIEW OP COMPOSITION. 

What will assist the writer in ''keeping to the subject?*' 
What is meant by lack of proportion ? 

What are the three kinds of composition most frequently 
used ? Give definition of each. Which is usually the shortest 
of the three? Why? Mention three requisites to good 
description, and tell something of each. Can a person 
describe best a thing he knows well, or a thing he merely 
imagines? Why? What is the chief value of literary de- 
scription ? 

What are the three peculiarities of poetry ? Give directions 
for paraphrasing a poem into prose. What is the disadvan- 
tage and what is the advantage. of this exercise? 

What caution would you give in regard to the use of such 
adjectives as awful, most gorgeous, hideous, magnificent, 
horrible, etc.? (151.) Why should one choose carefully the 
adjectives used in description? Why are persons so often 
described in literature ? In what two ways may the descrip- 
tion be made ? Give examples of adjectives that are useful 
in detailed descriptions of persons. 

Exercise. — Picture as well as you can orally the face that 
appears before your mind when each of the following adjec- 
tives is used: fierce, dull, winsome, benevolent, inquisitive ^ 
brutal, besotted, treacherous, dreamy, motherly. 



APPENDIX 

— ♦ — 

REPRODUCTION EXERCISES. 

AN IMPROVEMENT IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Many changes have been wrought in Constantinople by the Young 
Turk party since it came into power, and none more quickly apparent 
to a person returning after an absence of a few years than the practical 
annihilation of the enormous dog population of the city. For many 
centuries Constantinople has been famed among cities for the countless 
multitudes of dogs which thronged its streets. They were under foot 
at every turn, until the stranger came to think of the city as a vast 
kennel. They were tolerated on account of their work as scavengers, 
and it is to be said to their credit that on the whole they were peaceful 
and well-behaved animals, grateful for small favors, and recognizing 
their place in the general scheme of society. But Constantinople now 
possesses a sewerage system, open plmnbing and himian garbage- 
collectors, and the dogs have little to do and less to eat. Thousands and 
thousands of the vagabond street dogs have recently been killed by the 
authorities, although their destruction was not accomplished without 
opposition from the conservative element of the city, to whom the dogs 
were a traditional mtmicipal institution not lightly to be abolished. 

LIGHTENED HER BURDEN. 

The new boy on the ice-cart was German, and a trifle dull, but he 
had a helpful spirit. The first day he took ice to the Skyline apartment- 
house, and Norah Daly's face looked down at him through the dumb- 
waiter shaft from the fourth story, he saw that she was young and small. 

"Gwan!" he called up to her, as he had heard the other men call, 
and Norah, stepping back, began to pull with all her might at the rope. 

What was her indignation when at last she had brought the elevator 
up to her floor, ^th a pull which almost wrenched her arms from their 
sockets, to see the German boy step off the elevator. 

" Dey told me you take small piece, lift it off by your own self," he 
said, "but I t'ink you are not so strong to do it. I come up, lift it for 
you — so!" 

And unmindful of Norah 's wrath, he swung off the five cents* worth 
of ice, and bore it to her refrigerator. 
142 
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ALL LOOKED ALIKE TO HIM. 

A certain learned professor in New York has a wife and family, but 
professor-like, his thoughts are always with his books. 

One evening his wife, who had been out for some hours, retiuned to 
find the house remarkably quiet. She had left the children playing 
about, but now they were nowhere to be seen. 

She demanded to be told what had become of them, and the professor 
explained that, as they had made a good deal of noise, he had put them 
to bed without waiting for her or calling a maid. 

"I hope they gave you no trouble," she said. 

"No," replied the professor, "with the exception of the one in the 
cot there. He objected a good deal to my undressing him and putting 
him to bed." 

The wife went to inspect the cot. 

"Why," she exclaimed, "that's little* Johnny Green, from next door I" 
— Human Life. 

A SUCCESSFUL EXPEDIENT. 

A certain prominent minister was compelled not long ago to give 
strict orders that, while he was engaged in the preparation of his ser- 
mons, his young son must be kept reasonably quiet. In spite of this, 
however, there arose one morning a most astonishing noise of banging 
and hammering, which seemed to indicate that the steam-heating pipes 
were being knocked to pieces. Hurrying out of his study, the minister 
encountered his wife. 

" My dear, what in the world is Bobby doing?" he asked. 

"Why, he is only beating on the radiator downstairs," was the some- 
what surprised reply. 

"Well, he must stop it," the minister said, decidedly. 

"I don't think he will harm it, dear," his wife answered, soothingly, 
"and it is the only thing that will keep him quiet." — Harper* s Weekly. 

SYMPATHY AS A CUKE. 

Every one knows the comfort little people derive from a kiss on the 
bruised spot, a loving pat, soft and soothing, on the bumped head. Even 
folk of greater growth are not proof against such sympathetic allevia- 
tions of their pain of body or mind. A tender little bit of human nature 
is that told by Gilbert Watson in "Three Rolling Stones in Japan." 
The author visited a temple where one of the big stone gods was sup- 
posed to heal all bodily htuts. 

"How does he work his cures?" asked I. 
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" By personal contact. Rub the place you wish healed with the same 
hand you have rubbed him. If we wait we will be sure to see some one 
try it." 

No one came for a long time, save one old woman, who laid a little 
bunch of flowers between the feet of the image, in gratitude, doubtless, 
for restoration from disease. By and by a shrill, childish cry made us 
turn. A Uttle girl had fallen and hurt herself; the little knee had bruised 
itself against the sharp comer of an uneven flagstone. Tears welled up 
in her eyes and trickled down her cheeks as the small one held up her 
knee for the old woman's inspection. The rose-leaf skin was broken 
where the pavement had scratched it. 

The old woman bent over the little sufferer and whispered consolation. 
The look of pain passed, and confidence took its place. Hand in hand, 
the two crossed over to the figure of the god. The woman clapped her 
hands, uttered a prayer, stroked*the god's knee with her withered hand, 
and then rubbed the little human knee very tenderly. 

The cure was effected at once; the child smiled up at the ugly deity 
gratefully, with naive affection in her eyes. The impassive stone statue 
seemed beautiful to her now. The dear old god had kissed her knee 
and made it well, so of course she loved him, and would think of him 
often, sitting there in the temple, waiting to heal little children who 
had hurt themselves. 

SOMEWHAT OF A STRETCH. 

A large and pompous person, wearing a high hat, a long coat, yellow 
spats and a congenital sneer, for several days made himself obnoxious 
aroimd a Washington hotel a bit ago. 

He announced he was from New York, nagged the beU-boys, jawed 
the clerks, cursed the service, roared at the food, complained about his 
room and the elevator and the telephones and the bar, and everything 
else. 

One afternoon he walked over to the porter and said: "Here, you; 
I'm going to quit this town and go back to New York, where I can get 
some decent service. I want you to buy me two seats in a parlor car 
on the four o'clock New York train. Get me two seats, now, and meet 
me at the station with the tickets. I want one chair to sit in and one 
to put my feet in." 

The seats were delivered at the train just before it pulled out. One 
of the seats was in Car No. 3 and the other was located in Car No. 4. 
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HUMOR ON THE MARCH. 

There were times during the Civil War when the soldiers .of each army 
-would march all night. Mr. L. W. Hopkins, a former Confederate, says 
in his book, "From Bull Ran to Appomattox,*' that the men soon learned 
to sleep on horseback. Occasionally, when a soldier was caught fast 
asleep, his comrade would slip the rein out of his hand and lead his 
horse to a fence comer and hitch it. The sudden stopping would awaken 
bim, for he would at once begin to fall. Catching himself, he would 
look rotmd in amazement, and if the night were dark, he had no little 
difficulty in finding his place in the ranks. 

" No amount of hardship or deprivation seemed to dampen the ardor 
of the cavalier. If we were passing a residence, either hiunble or stately, 
some one would halt in front of it and ' Hello ! * until he saw a window- 
sash go up and a head poked out, with the usual question.. 'What do 
you want?' 

" The reply would be, *Say, mister, you had better take yotu" chimney 
in; it's going to rain.' Then before the angry countryman could get 
his gtm, the fun-maker would gallop off to his place in the ranks. And 
thus the night was passed. 

" The cavabyman and his horse got very close to each other, not 
only ph3rsically, but heart to heart. They ate together, slept together, 
inarched, fought, and often died together. Frequently a wounded 
horse would be seen bearing his wounded rider back from the front. 

" Much of the time, while in Pennsylvania, the men slept with their 
horses tied to the wrist. While the rider slept, the horse cropped the 
grass round him as far out as his tether would allow him, and as close 
up to his rider's body as he could get. Sometimes he would push the 
man's head aside with his nose to get the grass beneath it. 

" I have seen men by the thousands lying in this manner in the fields, 
i¥ith their horses grazing about them; yet I never knew a horse to tread 
on one, or in any way injure him." 

HOW ONE FATHER HELPED PRACTICE. 

A little girl sat at an old square piano. Her mother moved about 
in the next room, preparing supper. Near the piano sat the father, 
carefully tidied up after his day in the machine-shop. 

"All the way home," the man said to his little daughter, "I was 
trying to whistle that new piece of yours, Mollie, but I forgot some 
parts, and you must help me. So play it through, please." 

Mollie began, pleasure and importance in her face. At the second 
page she stumbled and dropped from the tempo, but hurried on. 
10 
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" That was the place I forgot," interrupted her father. "Please play 
it over, just the air." 

Over and over she was induced to play it, first with one hand, then 
with the other, until the passage had become familiar, and her little 
fingers had fairly mastered the difficulty. 

"Do you know," she said, a few days later, as she played the simple 
melody to her teacher, "my father thinks this part is so pretty — the 
prettiest part in the whole piece. He likes to hear it over and over." 

"Oh," thought the teacher, "with such parents what musicians I 
could make of even every-day material!" 

To-day this girl is stud3ring in New York under distinguished teachers, 
playing accompaniments for a well-known singer, invited to delightfiil 
houses as an honored guest,and leading a very interesting if an arduous life. 

Her teacher insists that she was not exceptionally gifted; that the 
secret of her success lay very largely in the patient, intelligent oversight 
of her parents, and their tact in getting her to master the diflficult parts 
of each lesson, and so the successive steps of technique. 

NOT MAD, BUT DINING. 

During those periodic vSpasms known as "mad-dog scares" every one 
loses his head except the dog and — usually — ^his owner. This thrilling 
tale comes from the Post-Despatch of St. Louis, in which dty the incident 
took place. A crowd had gathered at a street comer to watch a hand- 
some fox-terrier that was running about with his nose in the air. White 
froth was running from the dog's mouth. 

"He's mad!" yelled a fat man. The fox-terrier stood in the centre 
of the group, with wide-open eyes, either too mad or too frightened to 
move. At this juncture the policeman arrived. A dozen voices b^an 
to tell him that the dog was mad; that it must be killed; that it had been 
snapping at the children; that it began to froth when it passed a pool 
of water, and how best to shoot it. 

A tall, quiet-looking woman pushed through the crowd and started 
toward the dog. A dozen men yelled at her, two or three men grabbed 
at her. She picked the dog up and started out of the crowd. 

The policeman stopped her with, "Madam, that dog is mad. He 
must be shot. Look at the foam coming out of his mouth." 

"Foam!" she said, contemptuously. "That's a cream puff he was 
eating." 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

The clumsy man was covered with confusion when, pltmging forward 
as the car started with a jerk, he knocked down an umbrella, resting 
against feminine garments, and heard the handle snap beneath his feet. 
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**0h, I — I beg ten thousand pardons!" he stammered. 

"It is of no consequence," said a sweet woman's voice; "not of the 
least consequence." 

"There's a woman in there who's all right," blurted the awkward 
one to an acquaintance, as he fell out on the platform to cool and col- 
lect his wits. "I've broken her umbrella to smithereens, and she spoke 
as if I'd handed her a present. See, it's the one in gray." 

"M-m, that's my wife," said his acquaintance. "Well, of course 
she is 'all right,' but in this particular instance she's been suggesting 
for the last month or so that I buy her a new umbrella. So " 

"Oh!" said the awkward one. 

AN INGENIOUS DEVICE. 

The proprietor of a certain hotel on the Maine coast had been much 
harassed by the accusations of guests who "overslept," and thereby 
failed to make connections or keep appointments. They invariably 
insisted they had never been called, abused his employees as well as 
himself, and declared they would never stop with him again. Of course 
they usually did stop, but that did not altogether even matters from 
the proprietor's standpoint. 

At last, after long and anxious thought, he hit upon a plan which 
seemed calculated to insure justice and satisfaction to all parties. 

It was one of the most abusive of his patrons under the old regula- 
tions on whom the new scheme was first tried. He had retired with 
reiterated injunctions to wake him in time to catch that five-o'clock 
train. It was midwinter. The proprietor had learned by experience 
how difficult of persuasion is a sound sleeper in a warm bed at that hour 
of the morning. At a quarter past fotir there was a loud rap upon the 
guest's door. No answer. Then a still louder summons. 

"What's the matter?" came the response. 

"Get up, quick, sir — please," in a tone of excitement, "and sign 
this receipt!" 

"Receipt?" 

"Yes, sir; here it is and here's the pencil. Right quick, sir, please! 
It's very important — won't take you a minute, sir, to sign it!" 

Muttering incoherently, the guest stumbled out of bed. The very 
strangeness of the demand had roused him as doubtless no ordinary 
summons could do. Unlocking the door, he thrust out his hand, con- 
fused ideas of registered letters, checks, legacies, crowding upon his 
half-awakened senses. The paper which he drew inside bore the date 
and "Called at 4.15, as requested. Sign here.'' 
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A BATTLE ROYAL. 

Every reader of Kipling recalls the famous story of the fight between 
the mongoos and the cobra. An exciting account of another such con- 
test is given by a writer in the Ceylon Times. When the mongoos first 
caught sight of the cobra, it quietly smelled of the snake's tail and then 
htmg round, awaiting events with curiosity. But it had not long to 
wait, for the cobra spread its hood, hissed out its angry warning, and 
prepared to strike from its coil. 

I Now began a most interesting and deadly battle — of feint and counter 
feint by the mongoos and strike and lightning-like recovery by its 
adversary, which was also qn the defensive, all the time watching for 
the opportunity to get in its properly aimed bite. 

Time after time the mongoos squirmed slowly up to within reach of 
those terrible fangs — ^belly on ground — ^with every gray hair of its 
body erect with anger and excitement, its eyes glaring from its head, 
which, by the way, it invariably held sidewise dtuing this approach 
and attack. 

The moment the cobra struck, in a flash back sprang the mongoos, 
and although often it appeared impossible that it could have escaped 
the dreaded fangs, not a scratch harmed it. There it would be again, 
wearing the cobra out and pressing the advantage inch by inch. 

At last, with a growl and a sharp cry, the plucky little beast flew in, 
dodged the strike, and seized the snake behind the head, never for a 
moment getting under its mouth. Right at the nape of the neck and 
head it scrunched with a loud cracking sound. The struggles and 
twisting and ttiming of the cobra availed nothing. Again and again 
the mongoos returned to the now writhing reptile and bit its head and 
body until it lay dying. 

Finally the mongoos ate three or fotu* inches of its mortal foe, care- 
fully avoiding the fangs and poison glands. These I picked up by a 
stick and found broken, with the venom sacks attached. 

Contrary to popular belief, I am of opinion that the mongoos is not 
immune from snake poison, else why should the creature so particu- 
larly avoid being bitten? It is only by its marvellous activity that it 
escapes the spring and darting strike of its deadly enemy, the cobra- 
de-capello. 

NOT HIS STOCK. 

Mrs. C. was ordering the day's lunch over the telephone. 
Brains were on her menu and she had tried a number of butchers 
without success. 

"Is that 266?" anxiously. 
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"Yes." 

"Have you any brains?" 
"What?" 

"Have you any brains to-day?" 

"No, no, no!" came the testy reply. "Madam, you have made a 
mistake. This is Dr. Smith's telephone." 

TEACHING KINDNESS. 

One of the hard lessons for schoolboys to leam is that among the 
first principles of right conduct are 

Kindness in another's trouble, 
Courage in otu* own. 

When Dean Howson was a young man he was for some time master 
in an English public school. In writing of friends and associates, Canon 
Farrar tells this story of the dean as a master of boys: 

" I have heard some of his former pupils at Liverpool College speak of 
him with warm affection, and record how, even in the smallest matters, 
he assiduously strove to guide them aright. 

" One of these pupils — ^now a clergyman — said that, as a boy, he had 
once put out his foot for another boy to stumble over as he came out 
of the school gate. The boy was tripped up; and while the offender 
was laughing at his fall. Doctor Howson, who happened to pass, merely 
looked at him, and said, *Was that kind?' — nothing more. 

" 'Yet,* said the clergyman, * that lesson, conveyed in but three words, 
was so spoken that it has remained with me all my life.' " 

AN UNCOMFORTABLE BEDFELLOW. 

A dog may be man's best friend, but one can have a bit too much 
even of a friend. At least, such was the conclusion Mansfield Parkyns 
came to while travelling in Africa. He tells his experience in "Life in 
Abyssinia." The whole country was moistened by rains; in the low 
plains the deep mud was highly disagreeable to bare feet, softening the 
skin and rendering it more easily penetrated by thorns. 

'* The reader may ask how we managed to sleep on the sloppy bosom 
of a bog. It was quite simple. We got hydropathic treatment gratis. 
Our mattresses were pieces of wood and stone placed on enough stones 
to keep them out of the mud. These, with pieces of tanned hide spread 
over them, formed otu* beds. 
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" When the rain came the hide was our covering, too. Now this may 
not seem a comfortable sort of a couch; indeed, it is not luxurious, and 
requires a knack of turning round like a dog, and an adapting of the 
body to the risings and hollows of the bed. One couldn't sleep well if 
he rested his hip-bone on the apex of a conical pebble. 

" My dog did not like rain, so when it stormed he came whining, deter- 
mined to get under cover. He was a good, friendly beast, but he was 
rather large for a bedfellow, being as big as a Newfoundland. His long, 
thick, coarse hair when wet was odoriferous. The day's tramp through 
the mud did not tend to cleanse him, and he was never very choice in 
his dirt. So, when he would attempt to force his way in, I would say, 
'Maychal, so far as board goes you shall share my last crumb, but, 
really, my bed is just large enough for me.' 

" But he would never listen to reason. He would seize the comer of 
the leather in his teeth and tug away at it, letting on to me a few quarts 
of water. As the best of a bad job, I would at last let him in, but he 
would not be satisfied until he got the best place. 

** Fifty times, roused by some sound, he would plant his great paws 
on my nose, eyes, mouth, anjrwhere, bark with fury, dash off, dragging 
the comforter with him, and then come back, wet and reeking, and 
demand to be taken in again. 

" This was a sample of my nights." 

ONE PASSENGER TOO MANY. 

Two men on a htmting and fishing trip in the Province of Ontario 
had an adventure with a bear, which is described by a writer in Recrea- 
tion, They were crossing a lake toward their camp, and steered toward 
what they thought was the burned end of a sunken log. It proved, 
however, to be a large bear. He was swimming slowly, evidently 
enjo3ring his cooling bath, and in no hiury to go ashore. They had no 
weapons, and made their plans to drive the bear toward their camp, 
where their guide was at work, and when within a few hundred feet of 
his rifle all would be right. 

"A few quick strokes put otir boat between him and the edge of the 
lake. We naturally supposed he would turn aside and let us drive him 
before us. We were wrong in our supposition. He swam right up to 
the canoe, and strove to go past us. 

" * Hit him, and turn him again! ' called Bill. I raised myself in the 
canoe, reached out, and struck him fair and hard on top of the head. 
XJnforttmately, I struck too hard and broke my paddle. The overreach 
upset the canoe, and overboard went Bill and I. 
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** 'Shout for Tom and the rifle/ suggested Bill. 

* * There seemed nothing else to do, and so we shouted. Our first ' Hello !* 
disturbed the bear, and he hugged the canoe a little closer. The canoe 
had drifted nearer the headland, and Tom was ready for us. A few 
more minutes and we were rid of otu* uninvited guest. 

" As Tom brought his rifle to sight, I crouched as low in the water as 
I could. There was a puff of smoke, the crack of the rifle, and the dull 
*pesh* that told of an unerring aim. Bruin slipped down into the 
water stone-dead. 

** In less than five minutes Bill and I were safe ashore, and, save our 
wetting, none the worse for an exciting adventure.'* 

A WITTY PASHA. 

Bribery is common in the East. One of the notable contributory 
causes is the rigid suppression of a free press by the powers in authority, 
for there as elsewhere the fear of publicity is the beginning of oj£cial 
wisdom. But it must not be supposed that the universal oj£cial cor- 
ruption is unknown in the East; it is, on the contrary, a tender subject 
there, as a humorous story within a story, told by the late Rev. H. H. 
Jessup, D.D., in his recent book, "Fifty-Three Years in Syria," bears 
witness: 

" One day in 1873 Doctor Van Dyck, manager of the press in connec- 
tion with the work of propaganda of the Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirut, was sent for by Kamil Pasha, the governor, to come to the serai, 
as he was about to shut up the press for a violation of the press laws. 
Doctor Van Dyck proceeded to the serai and asked the pasha what he 
meant. 

" The pasha, holding up a little tract, said, 'Was this printed at your 
press?' 

"*Yes.' 

Then it must be confiscated, as it contains an attack on the Turkish 
government.' 

"'Wherein,* asked Doctor Van Dyck, 'does it attack the govern- 
ment?' 

"The pasha pointed out several passages which criticised the bribery 
and corruption everywhere prevalent, perjury and lying among wit- 
nesses and public officials, and the fact that 'truth had fallen in the 
streets and equity could not enter.* 

"'Are not these statements true?* said Doctor Van Dyck. 'Yoiu* 
excellency ought to put a copy into the hands of every government 
official in your pashalic. Is it not so?* 
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*' * Have you never heard the story of the Cadi el Ah-war?' asked the 



" ' And what is that?' queried the doctor. 

** 'Well,' began the pasha, 'once there was a famous one-eyed cadi 
[judge]. One day a man came to coiut and addressed him as follows: 

" * Good morning, O one-eyed cadi ! May your day be blessed, O one- 
eyed cadi ! I have heard of the noble character and justice of the one- 
eyed cadi, and I would ask the distinguished and revered one-eyed cadi 
to do me justice, and ' 

" * Stop ! * interrupted the cadi. 'Supposing I am one-eyed, do I want 
to be everlastingly reminded of it? Get out of my sight!' 

" 'And so,' concluded the pasha, 'we know that these reflections on 
our country and our courts are true, but we don't want to be publicly 
reminded of it!'" 

A GENTLE TEACHER. • 

"The schoolhouse should be counted as a sanctuary gainst fear," 
said wise Roger Ascham, tutor of Queen Elizabeth. In the colonial 
times, however, this precept was almost unknown, for the majority of 
masters ruled by the terror and the use of the rod, and by many ingenious 
and often cruel devices. Some of these tmique punishments are told by 
Alice Morse Earle, in "Child Life in Colonial Days." To offset the 
dreary account, however, she describes the quaint and delightfully- 
tender methods of one worthy pedagogue: 

" The colonial schoolrooms resounded with the sound of the rod. ' A 
besomme of byrche for babes,' was the usual, every-day method of 
discipline. Another penalty was to place the culprit's nose in a cleft 
stick. Two delinquents were often yoked together like oxen. Whisper- 
ing-sticks were wooden sticks tied in the mouth with strings, like bits. 
Culprits were made to sit on the unistool, a stool with one leg, to wear 
dunce caps, to stand in uncomfortable positions, and to hold heavy- 
weights. One dame made a naughty child hold a heavy book by one 
leaf — the least motion of the child would tear the leaf. This same ingen- 
ious mistress also- bestowed rewards of merit, one of which was the divi- 
sion of a strawberry among six diligent pupils. 

"Samuel Dock stands out a bright and shining light against this dark 
background of savagery. Some of his methods are told by himself. 

" 'How I receive children in school. The child is first welcomed by 
the other scholars, who extend their hands to it. It is then asked by me 
if it will be industrious and obedient. If it assents, I explain how it 
should behave. When it gets as far as a-h abs, its father must give it 
a penny and its mother cook it two eggs, because of its industry.* 
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'* Master Dock himself gave his pupils little presents as they worthily 
progressed. He did not teach his little folk the catechism, but he made 
them learn what he called 'The bright, living flowers of the New Testa- 
ment.' His schoolroom must have been a paradise in those days of 
harsh discipline." 

WHAT HE WAS. 

Miss Bixby was not given to coquetry, but she was pardonably 
anxious to make an agreeable impression upon Professor Clark. He 
was young and handsome, and like herself, learned, she gathered from 
the common friend who was plotting to bring them together. Also 
the friend, a sprightly North Carolina woman, referred to him as a 
"tar-heel." 

"A what?" Miss Bixby inquired. 

"Tar-heel," it appeared, was the vivacious name for a native of 
North Carolina. 

Miss Bixby, who modestly felt the need in herself of an added touch 
of vivacity, impressed the term upon a memory which, surcharged with 
knowledge, had been known to be treacherous. 

However profound a conversation is destined to become, it should 
begin, in society. Miss Bixby was aware, with graceful nothings. "You 
are a tar-heel, I believe?" it seemed to her would serve the purpose of 
breaking the ice. 

He was handsomer and more intellectual-looking than she had 
expected, even; also shyer and more reserved. The polite commonplace 
which she had prepared would be just the thing to set him at ease. 
Raising her voice, she addressed him across her friend's dinner-table. 

"I believe. Professor Clark," she remarked, with sweet graciousness, 
"that you are a tadpole." 

A GENEROUS EMPLOYER'S PLAN. 

An employer in an Eastern town has a form of betterment work 
peculiarly his own. During his business life he has planned and financed 
home-owning projects for more than seventy men with families, some 
being his own employees, and others hard-working fellows in whom he 
has taken an interest. These men have had, on the average, not more 
than fifty dollars' savings to start with, and he has given attention to 
this sort largely because men with more savings finance themselves. 
When a willing young fellow with a family could scrape together fifty 
or a hundred dollars toward the purchase of his own home, this employer 
has helped him in selection of a good piece of property, got him a loan 
covering two-thirds of the price from a building society of which he is 
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an ojQficer, and arranged for the other third by lending it out of his own 
pocket at three or four per cent, or getting the money for him elsewhere. 
A typical case was that of a clerk, earning twenty-five dollars a week, 
whose landlord raised the rent beyond what he could pay. Somebody 
told him of this employer, and the clerk went to him. All he could raise 
in cash was fifty dollars, but the employer found upon investigation that 
he paid his debts promptly even though nothing had been saved, and 
that he had adopted a child. A plot of ground 100x150 feet in area was 
purchased for five hundred dollars, and a three-thousand-dollar house 
built upon it. The building was paid for by a first mortgage in a build- 
ing society at six per cent, interest, while the ground was paid for with 
a loan of five hundred dollars from the employer, covered by second 
mortgage at three and a half per cent. This clerk had been paying 
thirty dollars a month for a flat, and the landlord wanted thirty-five. 
He now moved into a home of his own, with plenty of land for a garden, 
reducing grocery bills, and the whole cost was just what he had formerly 
paid for his flat, thirty dollars a month, paying interest on both mort- 
gages and steadily extinguishing the principal. Some months ago, 
when this derk died, he left his home dear of all debt. It is now worth 
five thousand dollars. He also left substantial savings, as the work of 
bujring his home taught him how to manage his income. Without this 
kindly start he might have died poor, with nothing but a lot of rent 
receipts to show for his lifework. 

GOT HIS GROWTH EN ROUTE. 

He was a tall, lank, sad-eyed looking preacher of the gospd, but a 
great humorist withal. In a certain section of the British Isles there is 
a very slow train, and, as is well known, tickets are collected as you 
pass through the gates of the station at your destination. The sad-eyed 
man, on passing out, presented a half ticket to the collector. 

"Hey! look here ! this is not your ticket, sir — this is a boy's ticket!" 
" Wdl," slowly purred the great man; *'I was a boy when I started." 

MOODY'S GALLANTRY. 

Attorney General Moody was once riding on the platform of a Boston 
street car, standing next to the gate that protected passengers from 
cars coming on the other track. A Boston lady came to the door of the 
car, and, as it stopped, started toward the gate, which was hidden from 
her by the men standing before it. 
% "Other side, please, lady," said the conductor. 

He was ignored as only a bom-and-bred Bostonian can ignore a man. 
The lady took another step toward the gate. 
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"You must get off the other side," said the conductor. 

" I wish to get off on this side," came the answer in tones that con- 
gealed the oflficial into momentary silence. Before he could explain or 
expostulate, Mr. Moody came to his assistance. 

"Stand to one side, gentlemen," he remarked quietly. "The lady 
wishes to climb over the gate." — Cleveland Leader, 

THE PACE. 

The following story reminds one of Alice's mad race with the Red 
Queen in the country where "it takes all the running you can do to keep 
in the same place." They were tramping in Switzerland, and when, 
after a long, dusty afternoon's walk, a bed and a bath and a dinner 
seemed three very desirable things, they spoke to a farmer: 

"Interlaken? How far is it?" 

"Two miles," he replied. 

The tourists marched hopefully on, but after half an hour had passed, 
and no town was in sight, they demanded of another peasant: 

"How far are we from Interlaken?" 

"Just two miles!" he shouted back. "Keep right on." 

Again the weary trampers toiled on. Another half-hour elapsed 
and still Interlaken was hidden from their view. 

"Are we anywhere near Interlaken?" they implored, when they met 
the third farmer. 

"But two short miles," he replied, as had the others. 

The tourists turned to each other in despair; then the fortunate 
sense of humor intervened. 

"Well," said one, " thank heaven we're holding our own, anyhow!" 

A POSTPONED DEPARTURE. 

Every one who knows American Indians at all knows that one of 
their superstitions is that they know when they are going to die. It 
has frequently happened, says Mr. James McLaughlin in "My Friend, 
the Indian," that the elaboration with which an Indian approaches 
death and the freedom from mental cares that follows upon the com- 
pletion of the preparations effect a cure of the bodily ailments from 
which he has been suffering. A case in point is that of Mrs. Standing 
Ells. In the late seventies she painted herself for death. Some one 
had said that she was sick. Therefore she lay down to die. 

She first put her house in order and then moved out of it into the 
tepee that was set up near at hand. When Mrs. Standing Ells felt 
that her time was come, she lay down in the tepee and told Standing 
EUs that her end was at hand. 
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Standing Ells made no attempt to dissuade her. She had been a 
good wife to him, but she had come to the borderland of the country 
of ghosts, and it was not for him to dispute the time of her going. 

"I want a cofl5n/' said Mrs. Standing Ells. "Go to the father at 
the agency and tell him. And I would have a coffin that will fit me. 
It is not well that a woman should lie in a coffin made for a man." 

Standing Ells was the lord of his household, according to the custom 
of his people, but he had lived with Mrs. Standing Ells for many years, 
and there had been but one voice in that household, and that was not 
the voice of Standing Ells. So he got together, with much labor, a 
measure made up of pieces of knotted cord, and measured Mrs. Standing 
Ells as she lay in the tepee. 

Now it took some time for the making of the coffin; The carpenter 
was not a fast workman, and Standing Ells had been unconscionably 
delayed. Mrs. Standing Ells had become impatient. She was all ready 
to go, and did not like the idea of being delayed. But she would not 
go without a sight of the coffin the white father was to provide for her. 

She could not lie in the tepee and wait for the coming of Standing 
Ells, but would sit without. And there she sat, her face painted for 
death and her relatives grouped about her, expectant. 

Still Standing Ells delayed, and her impatience gave way to vexation. 
When the husband of her lodge did arrive, late in the evening, with 
the coffin, she was angry, and getting up, she berated him for a laggard. 
When the coffin was taken from the cart and stood on the grotmd, on 
end, she stood beside it and found it was taller than she. Standing Ells 
received a scolding, the group of relatives dispersed, the old lady carried 
the coffin into the house on her shoulder, and when I left Fort Totten, 
several years later, the coffin still stood on end in the house of Standing 
Ells. 

Shelves had been fitted into it, and it was doing duty as a cupboard. 
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GROUP THIRTY-SIX, 

LESSONS 176, 177. 

ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

The following sentences shotdd be studied closely in order 
that their structtire may be understood: 

1. Darkness is cheap, and Scrooge liked it. 

2. They and their spirit voices faded together; and the night be- 

came as it had been when he walked home. 

3. Every movable was packed off, as if it were dismissed from 

public life forevermore; and the warehouse was as snug, 
and warm, and dry, and bright a ball-room as you would de- 
sire to see upon a winter's night. 

Simple sentences were studied, up to Lesson 117, Part i, 
then complex sentences. Now in sentence i, above, two 
simple sentences are connected so as to form one sentence; 
in sentence 2, a simple and a complex sentence are made 
into one; in sentence 3, two complex sentences are joined 
into one. 

In each of the three sentences there are tivo independent 
clauses: all such are called compound sentences. 

A coiiq)ound sentence is one that contains two independent 
clauses. 

There may be one or more dependent clauses in a com- 
pound sentence; but there must be at least two independent 
clauses, 

159 
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Analyze compound sentences as follows: 

1. Separate the clauses and teU the use of each. 

2. Mention the connecting word. 

3. Analyze each of the clauses in full. 

Exercise 1. — Analyze the following compound sentences: 

J. A light shone from the window of a hut, and swiftly they ad- 
vanced towards it. 

2. There was nothing very cheerful in the climate or the town, yet 

there was an air of cheerfulness abroad. 

3. The poulterers' shops were still half open, and the fruiterers' 

were radiant in their glory. 

4. Much they saw, and far they went, and many homes they visited, 

but always with a happy end. 

5. The Spirit stood beside sick beds, and they were cheerful; on 

foreign lands, and they were close at home; by struggling 
men, and they were patient in their greater hope; by poverty, 
and it was rich. 

Exercise 2. — ^Analyze the following compotmd sentences: 

1. Sometimes people new to the business called Scrooge Scrooge, 

and sometimes Marley; but he answered to both names. 

2. He carried his own low temperattire always about with him; he 

iced his office in the dog-days; and didn't thaw it one degree 
at Christmas. 

3. The office was closed in a twinkling, and the clerk went down 

a slide on Comhill, at the end of a lane of boys, twenty times, 
in honor of its being Christmas Eve. 

4. This might have lasted half a minute, or a minute, but it seemed 

an hour. 

5. The cellar door flew open with a booming sound, and then he 

heard the noise» much louder, on the floors below. 



LESSON 178. 

ORAL REPRODUCTION. 

Keep in mind the directions in Part I in regard to repro- 
duction; then give an oral reprodtiction of the following poem : 
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THE KING OF DENMARK'S RIDE. 

Word was brought to the Danish king, 

(Hurry!) 
That the love of his heart lay suffering, 
And pined for the comfort his voice would bring; 

(Oh, ride as if you were flying!) 
Better he loves each golden curl 
On the brow of that Scandinavian girl 
Than his rich crown- jewels of ruby and pearl; 

And his Rose of the Isles is dying. 

Thirty nobles saddled with speed; 

(Hurry!) 
Each one mounted a gallant steed 
Which he kept for battle and days of need; 

(Oh, ride as though you were flying!) 
Spurs were stuck in the foaming flank. 
Worn-out chargers staggered and sank; 
Bridles were slackened and girths were burst; 
But, ride as they would, the king rode first, 

For his Rose of the Isles lay dying. 

His nobles are beaten, one by one; 

(Hurry)! 
They have fainted, and faltered, and homeward gone; 
The Uttle fair page now follows alone. 

For strength and for courage trjdng. 
The king looked back at that faithful child. 
Wan was the face that answering smiled. 
They passed the drawbridge with clattering din, 
Then he dropped, and only the king rode in 

Where his Rose of the Isles lay dying. 

The king blew a blast on his bugle-hom, 

(Silence!) 
No answer came, but faint and forlorn 
An echo returned on the cold gray mom, 

Like the breath of a spirit sighing: 
The castle portal stood grimly wide; 
None welcomed the king from that weary ride! 
11 
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For, dead in the light of the dawning day, 
The pale, sweet form of the welcomer lay. 
Who had yearned for his voice while dying. 

The panting steed with a drooping crest 

Stood weary; 
The king returned from the chamber of rest. 
The thick sobs choking in his breast, 

And that dimib companion eyeing. 
The tears gushed forth, which he strove to check; 
He bowed his head on his charger's neck, — 
" O steed that every nerve didst strain. 
Dear steed! our ride hath been in vain 

To the halls where my love lay dying." 

— Caroline Elizabeth Norton, 

LESSONS 179, 180. 

VERBS IN DESCRIPTION. 

It was shown in Part I that description depends much 
upon the use of apt and expressive adjectives. 

Again, in representing for the reader's eye or ear the 
various sounds and movements that are characteristic of 
a person, sea, forest, animal, etc., much will depend upon 
the choice of verbs. These also should be chosen with a 
view to aptness and expressiveness, not with an easy-going 
satisfaction that "something like it will do." 

Notice carefully the following examples of the skillful 
use of verbs and verbal derivatives to help produce a picture : 

I. Again the pealing organ heaves its thrilling thtmders, compressing 
air into music, and rolling it forth upon the soul. What 
long-drawn cadences! What solemn sweeping concords! It 
grows more and more dense and powerful; it fills the vast 
pile, and seems to jar the very walls; the ear is stunned; 
the senses are overwhelmed. And now it is winding up in 
full jubilee. It is rising from the earth to heaven. The very 
soul seems rapt away and floated upward on this swelling tide 
of harmony. 
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2. The carrier's horse was the laziest horse in the worid, I should 

hope, and shuffled along, with his head down, as if he liked 
to keep the people waiting to whom the packages were 
directed. I fancied, indeed, that he sometimes chuckled au- 
dibly over his reflection; but the carrier said he was only 
troubled with a cough. 

3. He was the meekest of his sex, the mildest of little men. He 

. sidled in and out of a room, to take up the less space. He 
walked as softly as the ghost in Hamlet, and more slowly. 
He carried his head on one side, partly in modest depreda- 
tion of himself, partly in modest propitiation of everybody 
else. It is nothing to say that he hadn't a word to throw 
at a dog. He couldn't have thrown a word at a mad dog. 
He might have offered him one gently, or half a one, or a 
fragment of one, for he spoke as slowly as he walked; but 
he wouldn't have been rude to him, and he couldn't have 
been quick with him, for any earthly consideration. 

Exercise 1. — ^Write a brief description (one paragraph 
each) to tell how the following persons act: an excited girl 
who is late for school, a little boy with his first trousers on, 
an old man who has been a soldier. 

Exercise 2. — ^Write one paragraph for each to describe 
the movements of a bashful young man at church; at a 
party; chasing his hat on a windy day. 



GROUP THIRTY-SEVEN. 

LESSONS 181, 182. 

ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

Exercise 1. — ^A;Qalyze the following compound sentences: 

1. There was nothing on the back of the door, except the screws 

and nuts that held the knocker on, so he said, "Pooh! Pooh!" 
and closed it with a bang. 

2. Its hair, which hung about its neck and down its back, was white; 

and yet the face had not a wrinkle in it, and the tenderest 
bloom was on the skin. 
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3. The sky was gloomy, and the shortest streets were dioked with 

a dingy mist, whose heavier particles descended in a shower 
of sooty atoms. 

4. All this time the chestnuts and the jug went round and round; 

and by and by they had a song from Tiny Tim, who had a 
plaintive little voice, and sang it very weU indeed. 

5. The old man, in a voice that seldom rose above the howling of 

the wind upon the barren waste, was singing them a Christ- 
mas song, and from time to time they all joined in the chorus. 

Exercise 2. — ^Analyze the following compotind sentences : 

1. It wore a tunic of the purest white; and round its waist was 

bound a lustrous belt, the sheen of which was beautiftil. 

2. The panels shrunk, the windows cracked; fragments of plaster 

fell out of the ceiling, and the naked laths were shown instead; 
but how all this was brought about, Scrooge did not know. 

3. Everybody had something to say about it, but nobody said or 

thought it was at aU a small pudding for a large family. 

4. Then all the Cratchit family drew round the hearth in what 

Bob Cratchit called a circle; and at Bob Cratchit 's elbow stood 
the family display of glass — ^two ttunblers, and a custard-cup 
without a handle. 

5. They stood beside the helmsman at the wheel, the lookout in 

the bow, the officers who had the watch; every man among 
them hummed a Christmas time. 

LESSON 183. 

COMPOSITION BASED ON A PICTURE. 

Hints. — Place — ^what cotintry ? How can you tdl ? Gen- 
eral glance at objects in foregrotind and in the distance. 

Objects at hand in the boat — description and use of each. 

Description of the old man — age, strength, dress, features. 

Description of the child — ^age, dress, movements, expres- 
sion, etc. 

What thought, or intention, of the child is the central 
idea of the picture ? Her effort, and how it is humored by 
the old man. Feelings of the two towards each other, and 
how these are brought out by the artist. 
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LESSONS 184, 185. 

ADJECTIVES IN DESCRIPTION. 

In giving a description of a house, for instance, a general 
view is given, which usually sums up in a word the impression 
made upon the one looking, at it; after that the details in 
regard to material, size, shape, windows, and doors, and the 
condition of all these. Next the interior is described: the 
general impression, halls, stairways, general condition, furni- 
ture, arrangement of rooms as seen from the hall; finally, 
if necessary, some particular room is described. 

Some of the adjectives often used for this are: 

House. — Substantial^ roomys fresh-looking, humble, stately, spacious, 
comfortablei cosy, imposing, gloomy, miserable, rusty, dismal, old-fash- 
ioned, antiquated, picturesque, clean, etc. 

Rooin.'^Drcory, desolate, quaint, musty, cosy, delightful, airy, stuffy, 
lonely, snug, gloomy, cheerful, bare, wretched, squalid, sumptuous, luxu- 
rious, comfortable, bright, dim, tidy, necUt dainty, etc. 

Exercise L — Describe: (o) the outside (and surroundings) 
of a house that may be called humble but cosy) (b) the 
interior of one that may be called old-fashioned and com- 
fortable. 

Exercise 2. — Describe in detail: (a) room that may be 
called squalid; (&) one that may be called dainty. 



GROUP THIRTY-EIQHT. 

LESSONS 186, 187. 

ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

Exercise 1. — ^Analyze the following compound sentences: 

I. The maiden thought she must be dreaming; but three servants 
came in, and asked what they could do for her. 
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2. Then the robbers, who had no love for the king, tore up the letter; 

and in its place they wrote one which said that the boy should 
be married to the king's daughter. 

3. The ferryman asked him what he could do and how much he 

knew, and the young man again answered that he knew every- 
thing. 

4. There are just a thousand of these pearls, and he who can find 

them all in one day will free the castle from its magic spell; but 
he who shall look for the pearls and not find them shall be 
• turned to stone. 

5. The evil charm which had held the castle so long was broken, 

and all who had been turned to stone took their right forms. 

Exercise 2. — Analyze the following compound sentences : 

1. Then the prince knew that she was the beautiful maiden who 

had danced with him at the ball, and he cried, "At last I 
have fotmd my bride." 

2. Once upon a time there lived a king who had a beautiful garden 

behind his castle, and in this garden grew a tree which bore 
golden apples. 

3. At last the prince said that he would do it, and lo! the fox was 

turned into a handsome young prince, who had been changed 
into a fox by an old witch. 

4. The king and queen, who had just come home, fell asleep, and 

all their lords and ladies with them; yes, even the fire that 
burned in the fireplace grew still and slept. 

5. Little Two Eyes knew that the tree must have sprung from the 

heart of her goat, for it stood just over the spot where she had 
buried it. 

LESSONS 188, 189. 

VERBS IN DESCRIPTION. 

Exercise L — Describe the movements of a talkative per- 
son who is telling: (a) about the high cost of living; (b) 
about the "good old times'* ; (c) about a visit to New York. 

Exercise 2. — Describe the actions and changes in expres- 
sion of a nervous and fretful lady at a bargain sale. 
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LESSON 190. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Write a description of "An Attractive Person Whom I 
Know": description not only of personal appearance, but 
his or her ways, disposition, character. Have some definite 
impression in your mind that you wish to produce in the 
mind of the reader, and make all the details tend towards it. 



GROUP THIRTY-NINE. 

LESSONS 191, 192. 

REVIEW OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

Exercise 1. — ^Analyze the following compound sentences: 

1. He turned himself about and swam for the shore, and I make 

no doubt that he reached it with ease, for he was an excellent 
swimmer. 

2. We could not see him, but we knew by his blowing that he was 

a monstrous and furious beast. 

3. Xury said it was a Uon, and it might be one for aught I knew. 

4. At last a Scottish sailor, who was on board, called to me, and I 

answered him, and told him that I was an Englishman, and 
that I had made my escape out of slavery. 

5. Now I was once more delivered from the most miserable of all 

conditions of life, and what I should do next with m3rself I 
did not know. 

Exercise 2. — ^Analyze the following compound sentences: 

1. However, there was no room for debate, for we fancied the ship 

would break in pieces every minute, and some told us that 
she was actually broken already. 

2. In a word, I had nothing about me but a knife, a tobacco-pipe, 

and a little tobacco in a box; this was all my provision, and 
this threw me into terrible agonies of mind. 

3. There had been some barley and wheat together; but, to my 

great disappointment, I fotmd afterwards that the rats had 
eaten or spoiled it all. 
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4. I knew there were three barrels of powder in the ship, but knew 

not where our gunner had stowed them; but with much search 
I found them, two of them dry and good. 

5. I saw abtmdance of fowls, but knew not their kinds, neither 

could I tell what was fit for food, and what not. 

LESSON 193. 

VARIETY OF STRUCTURE. 

To attain ease and grace of expression is an accomplish- 
ment that requires years of patient effort, even if the writer 
is bom to great original thoughts; but there are certain 
simple methods of recasting bare and cltimsy sentences that 
may easily be learned and conveniently used. 

For example, the progressive improvement in expression 
may be illustrated by some exercises such as children write : 

1. Short J abrupt, disconnected sentences: Llewellyn was a great 
huntsman. He would go fox himting a great deal. He had a pack of 
hounds that he would take with him. Llewellyn would blow the bugle 
for them when he went himting. One day he blew the bugle for the 
hoimds to come. Gelert was his favorite dog. He was the last to come 
that day. 

2. Grouped into compound sentences: Llewellyn was a great himts- 
man. He would go fox hunting a great deal, and he had a pack of hounds 
that he would take with him. Llewelljni would blow the bugle for them 
when he went hunting. One day he blew the bugle for the hounds to 
come, hut Gelert was the last to come. Gelert was his favorite dog. 

3. Dependent clauses , participial phrases y apposition, etc.: Llewellyn 
was a great huntsman. When he went fox hunting, as he frequently 
did, he would take his pack of hounds with him, blowing the bugle for 
them to come. One day when he blew the bugle for the hotmds, Gelert, 
his favorite dog, was the last to come. 

Some practice in improvement of sentence structure will 
be found helpful. The key to grace of expression may, to 
some extent, be found in variety of expression. Too much 
sameness soon becomes uninteresting and wearisome to the 
reader. 
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Exercise. — ^After stud)mig the following short sentences 
tintil you get clearly the chain of thought, combine groups 
of two or three sentences into longer compound sentences 
by using and, but, so, hence, moreover, however, etc.; also, 
paragraph the exercise : 

NIOBE. 

Niobe was the princess of Thebes. She had fourteen children. She 
was very proud of them. Now in the same coimtry lived another 
woman. She had only two children, and the people praised them, all 
but Niobe. She said, "What do two miserable little children count, 
when I have fourteen?" Niobe had seven sons and seven daughters. 
Latona was the mother of the two children, Diana and Apollo. Niobe 
never missed a chance to insult Latona. These insults reached Latona's 
ears. Apollo and Diana also heard of them. They determined to take 
up for their mother. Each one took a bow and seven arrows. Apollo 
shot the seven sons, and Diana shot six of the daughters, leaving Niobe 
only one child. They turned around and said, ' ' What does one miserable 
little child count, when we have two?" When Niobe saw that her 
daughters and sons were dead, she wept till she turned into stone. 

LESSONS 194, 195. 

VARIETY OF STRUCTURE. 

Exercise 1* — ^Using the same composition as in Lesson 
193, combine the separate sentences by the use of such con- 
junctions as because, while, when, as, etc. 

Exercise 2. — Taking the composition as you wrote it in 
Exercise i, rewrite it, using the relative pronouns who, whose, 
whom, which, and that where' they will give variety and 
smoothness of construction. 



GROUP FORTY. 

LESSON 196. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES — ^ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

Lesson 71 of Part I showed that adverbs tell how, when, 
or where, and modify verbs: also that some adverbs modify 
adjectives and other adverbs. 
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Now a clause that modifies a verb, an adjective or an 
adverb is called an adverb clause; for example, 

1. He rushed on danger because he loved it, 

2. I am told he is as prompt as the King of France for that work. 

In sentence i, the clause because he loved it answers the 
question why and modifies the verb rushed. In sentence 2, 
the clause as the King of France {is prompt) modifies the 
adjective prompt; it tells how much, to what degree. Both 
these modifiers are adverb clauses. 

Adverbial clauses are of several kinds, because they express 
various relations. They are as follows: 

1. time: "They followed the same path which he had taken, imB 

it led them into a wood of tall trees," 

2. place: "Fools rush in where angels fear to tread," 

3. manner: "One of the downcast lowering smiles gleamed along 

his countenance, enlivening it as a passing meteor enlivens a 
winter sky," 

4. cause, or reason: "The King of Castile choked of thirst 

because the great butler was not beside to hand his cup," 

5. DEGREE, or comparison: "He will do as much honor to the break- 

fast as a starved mouse [will do honor] to a housewife's cheese." 

(In analyzing such a sentence, expand as here shown.) 

(. condition: "If he had not been so hasty, I might perhaps have 
taken service with him." 

7. concession: " Though he had secured a good breakfast, it was no 

great reserve upon which to travel." 

8. purpose: "My nephew shall tell us by the way, that we may 

know how to frame our report to Crawford and Oliver." 

9. result: "The merchant then let his dark eyebrows sink over 

his keen eyes, so that the last became scarce visible," 

Exercise. — Study these carefully, so that when the teacher 
reads them at random you can recognize each kind. 

(Note. — ^As a general rule, the kind of adverbial clause is 
to be determined by the meaning of the whole clause; but 
frequently the conjtmction introducing it will show what 
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kind. Refer again and again to the list of conjunctions 
in Lesson 317.) 

LESSON 197. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES — ^ADVERB CLAUSES. 

Exercise. — Separate the following sentences into inde- 
pendent and dependent clauses; tell what each adverb 
clause expresses and what it modifies (full analysis not 
required in this Lesson): 

1. The listener could not help showing himself more boldly than 

he had yet done. 

2. As he spoke thus, he stepped towards the little window. 

3. They gradually became so much engaged in their mourning rites 

that they bestowed no longer any attention on Durwzird. 

4. While he was thus humanely engaged, a wild clamor of tongues 

arose arotmd him. 

5. If this young man be of Scottish birth, I will not permit him to 

have foul play. 

6. He endured the weight of his armor during a march as well as 

the youngest man who rode in his band. 

7. His unde commanded Quentin to bed, that he might arise betimes 

in the morning and attend him. 

8. If thou dost prove as faithful and bold as thou art well-favored, 

I shall have in thee one of the handsomest and best esquires 
in the Guard. 

9. Those eyes, now that they were known to be the property of an 

able and powerful monarch, had a piercing and majestic glance. 
10. When Louis again spoke, although it was in the same tone, it was 
with an altered spirit. 



LESSON 198. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Keeping in mind the directions already given, make an 
outline and write a detailed description of "An Old-Pashioned 
School." 
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Decide upon the effect you wish to produce, 
and make the details tend towards it. 

Aids to Expression: Cut a dunce-cap; make 
a free-hand sketch of "old-field schoolhouse"; 
sketch of an old puncheon desk. 

LESSON 199. 

VARIETY OF STRUCTURE. 

Exercise. — In the following extracts from 
compositions, vary the construction by sub- 
stituting, where advisable, adjectives for adjective phrases 
or clauses, and adjective phrases or clauses for adjectives: 

(a) There was a bevy of girls strolling away out on a country road. 
Finally they came to a smaU, quaint, rude bridge. It was made of the 
boughs of the oak, and the smooth white road paissed over it. The small 
stream over which this bridge stood was leaping from stone to stone. 

(&) One day a boy of eighteen years was going to a shooting-match. 
The one that could beat shooting was offered forty marks. Robin Hood 
belonged to a band that dwelt in the wood. All of this band were outlaws 
but Robin. 

(c) Queen Elizabeth of England was very supercilious. She would 
have none in her court but those of noble rank, or those who had won her 
respect by some gracious deed. 

One bright autumn day while she and some of her attendants were out 
walking, they came to a muddy spot in the road. The queen hesitated, 
not knowing what to do. A young and handsome man, named Walter 
Raleigh, who happened to be passing, noticed this hesitation, and 
instantly threw off his fine velvet cloak and placed it before her, for her 
to walk on. She passed over the place in safety. 



LESSON 200. 

VARIETY OF STRUCTURE. 

Sentences are made much more light and graceful by a 
judicious use of participial phrases; for example, instead 
of writing as follows : 
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Dick had heard that the streets of London were paved with gold, 
and had now decided to go there, 

it would be better to write: 

Having heard that the streets of London were paved with gold, 
Dick now decided to go there. 

Or occasionally change such a sentence as this — 

But when he got there he was very much disappointed, for there 
were as many poor people in London as in the country. 

Write instead, for the sake of variety, 

But when he reached London he was very much disappointed, 
there being as many poor people in the city as in the coimtry. 

Exercise. — In the following paragraph, change some sen- 
tences to. participial phrases, making one sentence from two 
or three; also, paragraph the exercise properly: 

Dick Whittington was a poor orphan boy. He lived in the cotmtry. 
He was a strong boy, and was willing to work. He heard of a city 
called London. He decided to go to London. He started with his 
clothes in a small package. He soon grew very tired. He sat down 
on a pile of rock. A man came along and asked him if he wanted to ride. 
He rode on to London. He walked up and down the streets. Night 
was coming on. He sat down on a door-step. He soon fell fast asleep. 
The master of the house came. He took I)ick into the house and gave 
him some work to do. He had to sleep in a loft where rats and mice 
ran all aroimd. One day the market boy gave him a cat. The cook 
was cross, and whipped him. He decided to leave. 



GROUP FORTY-ONE. 

LESSONS 201, 202. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES WITH ADVERB CLAUSES — ^ANALYSIS. 

Exercise 1. — In Lesson 197, analyze in full sentences 
I, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8. 
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Exercise 2« — Analyze in full the following complex sen- 
tences: 

1. When I came down from my apartment in the tree, I looked 

about me again. 

2. This was surprising to me, because I had given over expecting 

any more provisions, except what was spoiled by the water. 

3. I wanted a view to the sea, that if God sent any ship in sight, 

I might not lose any advantage for my deliverance. 

4. I was completely fenc^ in and fortified, though there was no 

need of all this caution from the enemies that I apprehended 
danger from. 

5. When I came home from this journey, I contemplated with 

great pleasure the fruitfulness of that valley, and the pleas- 
antness of the situation. 

LESSON 203. 

COMPOSITION BASED ON A PICTURE. 

Hints: Situation of shop — ^view in the distance. 

Figures in the foreground — ^which are the two chief ones? 

Tools and appliances in the shop. 

Describe the blacksmith — ^figure, features, dress, atti- 
tude, etc. Describe the horse. Why is the dog brought 
into the picture ? 

Does the attitude of the horse indicate that the smith is 
a man of skill? Explain. 

What seems to be the purpose of the picture — ^to show the 
importance of the blacksmith's trade, to picture the beauty 
of the horse, or to present a natural but picturesque view 
of an ordinary every-day workshop ? 

LESSONS 204, 205. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Exercise 1. — ^After actually observing them, describe the 
actions of a flock of chickens, or of sparrows. . 




By Perinisston of the Perry i»ictures Company, 
Maiden, Mass. 



Copyright, 1909, by Eugene A. Perry. 

THE BLACKSMITH 
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Exercise 2. — Describe from actual observation the actions 
of a little child at play. • 




w^ 







GROUP FORTY-TWO. 

LESSON 206. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES WITH ADVERB CLAUSES — ^ANALYSIS. 

Exercise. — ^Analyze in full the following complex sentences : 

I. My thoughts were so intent upon my voyage in the boat that 
I never once considered how I should get it oflE the land. 

*2. Now I saw, though too late, the folly of beginning a work before 
we count the cost, and before we judge rightly of our own 
strength. 

*3. In the middle of this work I kept my anniversary with the same 
devotion and with as much comfort, as ever before. 

4. I had now been here so long that many things which I brought 
on shore for my help were either quite gone or much wasted. 

*5. If I had left the old goat three or four days without food, he 
would have been as tame as one of the kids. 



♦Expand these sentences as needed, before analyzing them. 
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LESSON 207. 

REVIEW OF NOUN CLAUSES — ^ANALYSIS. 

Exercise. — In giving full analysis of the following sen- 
tences, point out the noun clauses and give the exact use 
of each: 

1. Now it is a fact that there was nothing at all particular about the 

knocker on the door, except that it was very large. 

2. Explain to me how it happened that Scrooge saw in the knocker, 

not a knocker, but Marley's face. 

3. All he could make out was, that it was still very foggy and 

extremely cold. 

4. What was light at one instant at another time was dark. 

5. They heard the terrible announcement that the baby had been 

taken in the act of putting a doll's frying-pan into his mouth. 

LESSON 208. 

SHORT AND LONG SENTENCES. 

Sometimes, in any kind of composition, short sentences 
are best; sometimes long sentences are best. But no one 
kind should be used altogether, as the reading biecomes 
monotonous. 

When little children cross over from the habit of oral 
composition (in which they have not separated sentences 
at all), and begin written composition, their sentences are 
likely to be very short and abrupt. This habit, however, 
should be broken as soon as possible, so that more natural 
and flowing sentences may become the rule. 

Exercise. — Rewrite the following composition so as to 
combine the short sentences into longer complex and com- 
pound sentences: 

THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 

Once a lion was lying asleep in the wood. A little mouse ran across 
his nose and all over him. The mouse wanted to show the other mice 
how brave he was. The lion soon grew tired of this and laid his paw on 
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the mouse. The mouse was so frightened that he begged the lion to 
let him go. The mouse said, "If you will let me go I will do anything 
for you." The lion said, " How can you help me? You are too small." 
The lion said to hiipself, "This mouse is too small to eat, and I will let 
him go." So he let the mouse go. Not long after this some hunters 
set a trap to catch the lion. It was not long before the lion was caught 
in the trap. The lion bellowed and roared. The mouse heard him, and 
ran and began gnawing the ropes, and soon set the lion free. 

LESSONS 209, 210. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Exercise 1. — ^After making an outline, write a description . 
of "A Town That I Visited in the Moon." 

Exercise 2. — Make an outline, and write a detailed de- 
scription of "The House That I Shotdd Like to Build." 

Aids to Expression: If you can draw floor plans, add a 
set of these to your exercise. 



GROUP FORTY-THREE. 

LESSON 211. 

NOUN AND ADJECTIVE CLAUSES — REVIEW. 

Exercise. — Distinguish noun clauses from adjective clauses 
in the following sentences; give the exact use of each, and 
-analyze the sentences in full : 

1. He had an expectation that the conduct of his future self would 

give him the clue he missed, and would render the solution 
of these riddles easy. 

2. Scrooge said often afterwards, that of all blithe sounds he had 

ever heard, those were the blithest in his ears. 

3. He had never dreamed that any walk — that anything — could 

give him so much happiness. 
.4. He knew that nothing ever happened on this globe, for good, at 
which some people did not have their fill of laughter in the 
outset. 
12 
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5. The mention of his name cast a dark shadow on the party, which 
was not dispelled for full five minutes. 

LESSON 212; 

ADVERB CLAUSES — REVIEW. 

Exercise. — ^Tell what each adverb clause in the following 
sentences expresses, tell what it modifies, and analyze all 
the sentences in full : 

1. The knight became so interested and entangled in the stories 

that he would go home and pore over them till it was day, 
and again all day until it was night. 

2. He liked another knight still better because he had slain Orlando 

the enchanter. 

3. They had not gone far when the knight heard the feeble cries 

of a complaining person in the woods dose by. 

4. These books would turn my uncle's head again if he should 

recover from his present madness, although they seem hamiless. 

5. Sancho Panza hurried to his master's aid as fast as his beast 

would take him. 

LESSON 213. 

SHORT AND LONG SENTENCES. 

Exercise. — Rewrite the following composition, combining 
groups of short sentences into longer complex or compound 
sentences, and paragraph properly: 

KING ALFRED. 

Once upon a time there was a king named Alfred. He was the king 
of England. In that time the kings didn't have a very easy life. The 
Danes were fighting the English people. One day King Alfred was 
wandering through the woods to free himself from the Danes. He came 
to a wood-chopper's hut. He asked the lady if she would let him stay 
all night. The lady had some cakes baking on the hearth-stone. She 
told the king to watch the cakes while she milked. He was so worried 
over the people of the land that he let the cakes bum to a crisp. When 
the lady came back she was angry. She hit him over the head with a 
stick. She didn't know he was a king. He didn't mind her anger. 
And then he went back and drove the Danes out of the land. 
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LESSON 214. 

VARIETY OF STRUCTURE. 

Another way to avoid monotony is to cultivate freedom 
in the use of adverbial expressions — ^namely, adverbs, adverb 
phrases, adverb clauses, and adverbial objective of nouns. 

Even when the meaning does not require the writer to 
turn one of these into another, it is less tiresome to the reader 
to meet with several constructions than the same one often 
repeated. 

The following are examples of the changes alluded to: 

1. (a) Patil Revere told one of his friends to stand in the belfry of 

the Old North Church and listen and watch very dosdy. 
(jb) Paul Revere told one of his friends to stand in the belfry of 
the Old North Church and listen and watch wiih dose atten- 
tion (or, with all his ears and eyes: or, as closely as he could). 

2. (a) All at once the stillness of the night was broken by the tread 

of soldiers and the cry, "To arms!" 
(h) Suddenly the stillness of the night was broken by the tread 
of soldiers and the cry, "To arms!" 

3. (a) Paul Revere jtmaped into the saddle and went as fast as he 

could to arouse every farmer. 
(b) Paul Revere jumped into the saddle and rode with all his 
might (or, with all speed), to arouse every farmer. 

Exercise. — In the following paragraphs, change the adverb- 
ial expressions to others of similar meaning: 

(a) One was named Cassim and the other Ali Baba. When the father 
died, he divided his property between the two sons. Cassim married a 
rich widow and lived comfortably, while AU Baba married a poor woman 
and had to cut trees in the forest for a living. 

One day as Ali Baba was in the woods he saw a band of forty robbers 
approaching him in a cloud of dust. He climbed a tree in a hurry and 
from his hiding-place saw the robber captain stand before the cave 
and say, "Open Sesame." 

(b) Orpheus played so beautifully on his lute that all animals, birds, 
and even trees and rocks stopped to listen to his music. One day he 
saw a beautiful maiden named Eurydice. He fell so deeply in love with 
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her that he married her. For a while they lived together very happily. 
But one day when Eiuydice was walking in the tall grass, a serpent 
darted out and bit her. 

LESSON 215. 

VARIETY OF STRUCTURE. 

The infinitive plirase is a very useftd expression, since it 
expresses in brief form such a number of relations. It con- . 
sists of a verbal expression (introduced usually by to) that 
may take objects or modifiers just as verbs do. It answers 
the purpose of several kinds of clauses, and inay easily be 
converted into one or another of these for the sake of variety. 

Examples of infinitives and their equivalents: 

1. (a) Some life-saving men saw us, and started in their boat to 

save us, 
(h) Some life-saving men saw us, and started in their boat wilh 
the intention of saving us (or, for the purpose of saving us), 

2. (o) They did not want their children to forget the language and 

customs of their native land. So they resolved to go to America. 
(b) They were not willing thcU their children should forget the 
language and customs of their native land. So they decided 
upon going to America. 

3. (a) They spent several days searching for a suitable place to land, 
(b) They spent several days searching for a suitable place for 

landing. 

4. (a) Nebuchadnezzar was not satisfied: he wanted to see it done; 

so he ordered the furnace to be heated seven times hotter than 
it was wont to be heated, 
(b) Nebuchadnezzar was not satisfied: he wished that he might 
see it done; so he ordered that the furnace be heated seven times 
hotter than it was usually heated. 

Exercise. — In the following sentences, change the infinitive 
phrases to equivalent phrases or clauses: 

1 . The king was very angry, and ordered Shadrach, Meshach and 

Abednego to be brought to him at once. 

2. He laid the cloak on the muddy spot so as to insure her stepping 

over it dryshod. 
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. 3. At last his father decided to send Siegfried where he could learn 
some trade. 

4. He sent word to Amilias that he was ready to fight him; a day 

was set, and the king and queen were there to witness it, 

5. He had heard of the gold-paved city of London, and he longed 

to go there, 

6. She was beginning to grow tired and sleepy, 

7. Call on Baal to catch the altar on fire; and if he does so, he w to 

he acknowledged as the true God. 
^ 8. They formed a compact, made a government, and bound them- 
selves to obey its laws, 
9. Amilias challenged any man to make a dent in his armor with a 
sword, and asked Siegfried to try it, 

10. There are several ways of helping the men who have to clean 

the streets, 

11. When people hear of the beautiful streets and surroundings, 

they will be glad to come here, and will try to persuade their 
friends to come also. It will help to boost our city. 



GROUP FORTY-FOUR. 

LESSONS 216, 217. 

ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES — REVIEW. 

Exercise 1. — ^Analyze the following sentences in full, giving 
the exact use of each dependent clause: 

1. While he discussed within his own mind what sort of shape he 

should bestow upon this excellent piece of timber, there came 
into Drowne's ^workshop a certain Captain Hunnewell. 

2. Sometimes he was at work imtil a late hour of the night, although 

neither knock nor voice could gain admittance for a visitor. 

3. What shape it should take was a problem to his friends and a 

point on which the carver himsdf preserved a rigid silence. 

4. If this work were in marble it would make you famous at once. 

5. He again saw that expression of human love which was the secret 

of the life that had been breathed into this block of wood. 
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Exercise 2. — ^Analyze as in Exercise i : 

1. When all was finished he threw open his workshop that the 

townspeople might behold what he had done. 

2. There was, in truth, an indefinable air and expression that might 

reasonably induce the query. Who and from what sphere 
this daughter of the oak should come? 

3. The inhabitants visited it so universally, that after a few days 

of exhibition there was hardly an old man or a child who had 
not become minutely familiar with its aspect. 

4. On my word, she is as fair and bright a damsel as my eyes have 

looked on this many a day! 

5. One thing is certain, Drowne has sold himself to the devil. 

LESSON 218. 

NARRATION. 

Narration, or the relating of stories, is the most widespread 
and poptdar of the three kinds of composition. Almost every 
nation, however barbarous, has numbers of stories that have 
been handed down from the infancy of the race; and no 
matter how enlightened a people may become, the love for 
good stories grows no less. Hence to be able to write or tell 
good stories is an accomplishment that wins recognition at 
once and everywhere. 

There are certain essential features which one mtist observe 
in order to construct interesting stories. These are — 

1. The setting. — ^The writer should, at the beginning, or 
very near it, make known to the reader (i) the place, (2) the 
time, and (3) the characters with which the story deals. 

This will not only call for more or 4ess description, but 
will require enough detail so that the pictures passing before 
the mind of the writer may be received by the reader also. 
The mind of the reader may be thought of as a great sheet, 
upon which clear or indistinct images are thrown by the 
narrator; for he manipulates the light and is responsible for 
the result. 
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Examples of proper and faulty settings will be given later. 

2. The Main Incident. — ^Just as description has some 
particular effect that is to be produced, so a story, if effective, 
turns upon one main incident, or climax. The minor features 
of the story all tend towards this climax, which should stand 
out with its full emphasis and importance. 

After the climax of the story has been passed, very little 
more should be written — only enough to answer necessary 
questions about the "loose ends" of the narrative. 

All this implies that the writer of the story should know 
what his story is to be when he begins to write. He is then 
able to distinguish minor details from the main features of 
the action, and thus cause the climax to gather force and 
.distinction. It is needless to say, therefore, that an outline 
is necessary at the outset in order to insure the proper 
btdlding of a story. 

3. Conversation. — Much is lost from a story if there is 
lack of conversation — of conversation that is natural and 
fits the quality of the story. A narrative in which persons 
are only talked about all the time is much less interesting 
than one in which the characters frequently speak for them- 
selves. 

The following selection illustrates the features of narration: 

PHOTOGRAPHING A " RHINO." 

Regarded merely as a matter of sport, himting with a camera is 
incomparably better than himting solely to kill, although it may some- 
times happen that, in order to save his own life, the photographer is 
forced to shoot. An instance of this sort happened to a writer in Every- 
body's Magazine, He and his party were stalking "rhinos." Although 
the wind was in their favor, they had to use extreme care, because they 
must cross a bare, open stretch of groimd, utterly lacking in cover. They 
were crawling as quietly as possible, when they suddenly discovered a 
third rhino almost directly down-wind, and only a little more than a 
hundred yards away. 

"A few steps farther, and the wind would have given him our scent 
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— a hint the gentleman would possibly hail by charging upon us full 
tilt. This would have placed us between two fires, between him and the 
other two, in case they did not run; and hardly relishing the idea, we 
turned and crawled the other way. Once out of range of his nose, 
however, we turned, and with the telephoto lens I took a number of 
pictures at long range. 

"In the midst of this, we were delighted to see the old boy get ready 
for his noonday nap. First of all, he began turning in his tracks just 
as a dog will do, snifl&ng at the ground about him. Then, when he had 
made sure it was to his liking, he finally laid himself down. Nothing 




could have been more satisfactory, and exercising every caution, we 
moved forward until we were within twenty yards of the huge, uncon- 
scious slumberer. 

"Our hearts were beating as if to break when we stood up and gazed 
at him, for we fully expected a sudden and dangerous charge. Clark, 
who stood beside me, held the big rifle ready for instant use, while I 
trained the camera on our friend. For some seconds — ^they seemed like 
hours then — we stood absolutely quiet, making no sound, although we 
trembled with excitement. The rhino, however, still slept on, breathing 
as peacefully, although not quite so beautifully, as a child, and utterly 
oblivious of the presence of his enemy — ^man. Then, when we could 
endure the suspense no longer, I called aloud to him, 'Come on. there!' 

"Never was an order more promptly and explicitly obeyed. At the 
soimd of my voice he was up like a flash. One look showed him where 
we stood; he emitted a petulant snort, raised his waving tail, and— 
came. 

"To stand and focus the lens on him was not so easy as it sounds. 
If you have ever by chance stood directly in front of an oncoming ex- 
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press, you can imagine a part of the feeling. On the big brute came; 
bigger and bigger he grew on the camera's ground-glass screen. I dared 
not remove my eyes from it for fear of losing the focus; and so I stood 
till it seemed as if the beast were ready to step on me. 

"When I thought he was about to stick his horn through the camera 
and all, I released the catch of the shutter, and there I had him! 

*' The click of the shutter was the signal for Clark to do his part. At 
the moment our friend was aimed head-on towards us. But Clark fired — 
rather gladly, too, — and at the shock of the bullet the rhino ttuned 
aside. He was so close, however, that although he sheered off abruptly, 
he passed not more than a dozen feet away." 

Exercises. 

1. Read aloud the sentences that constitute the setting of this story. 

2. In which paragraph is the climax foimd? Mention some of the 

minor incidents that lead up to the climax. How many lines 
do you find after the climax? 

3. Why is this story lacking in conversation? 

4. Make an outline of the above story. 

LESSON 219. 

NARRATION — THE "SETTING." 

Exercise. — Read over the following settings, deciding- 
which of them are suitable and which are not, and why: 

A. A dog's brave deed. 

1 . Once there was a man that had a watch dog. A lady was coming 
to the seashore with a little child. The child ran to the shore and was 
about to fall into the water. ... 

2. Once upon a time there was a brave dog called Victor. He was 
a very large and tall St. Bernard who was not afraid of anything. His 
little master's name was Robert Morrison. Robert was three years 
old and he was very mischievous. He did not do things to be bad, 
but he just forgot that Mother had said, "Be a good little boy to-day 
for Mother, Bobby dear." One day. . . . 

B. KING ALFRED AND THE CAKES. 

I. Alfred, the ICing of England, was forced to flee from his enemies, 
the Danes. As he went out into a wood he came to a house. He asked 
the lady if he might come in. . . . 
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2. King Alfred and the Danes were at war. Somehow the Danes 
got ahead of King Alfred's men, and King Alfred went into a wood and 
saw a little cottage. . . . 

3. Once the king of England was obhged to flee from his country. 
He went into a wood; here he found a little cottage. . . . 

C. A RUNAWAY. 

1. There was a runaway horse which was hitched to a buggy, and 
an automobile came by where the horse was standing. . . . 

2. One night Jack and Mary decided to take a spin in Jack's new 
machine. They got in and drove down the driveway. . . . 

D. DAVID AND GOLIATH. 

1. Once the Philistines came to conquer the 
Israelites. The Philistines were on one hill and the 
Israelites on another, and a valley was between. 
Goliath, a giant who was for the Philistines, came 
out from camp. . . . 

2. David was a shepherd boy. He had eleven 
brothers. He could play a harp so sweetly that he 
was called to play before ICing Saul when he had a 
fit of blues. David became very brave from having 
to protect his sheep from the hons, bears, and wolves. 

One day he was canying his brothers some food 

out in the battle-field when he heard the giant of 

the Philistines, who was on the 

other side of the river, calling 

the Israelites cowards. . . . 

3. David was the son of 
Jesse. He was the shepherd. 
One night his father sent him 
to take his brothers some food. 
While he was there he heard 
them talking about some one to 
fight the giant Goliath. Goliath 
walked up and down. . . . 

E. SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

I. Elizabeth's barge was 
moored at the river bank, at the end of the path that led from 
Windsor Castle. On each side of the path her coiutiers were lined 
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up, awaiting the coming of their queen. As the queen finally appeared, 
half-way down the path she stopped, for during the night a shower 
had come. . . . 

2. Once as Sir Walter Raleigh had on his expensive new cloak and 
his highly polished new shoes, he came to a mud puddle. As he was 
there thinking what he would do, he saw Queen Elizabeth come up on 
the other side. . . . 

LESSON 220. 

VARIETY OF STRUCTURE. 

The normal order of the sentence places the subject first, 
then its modifiers; next the predicate, then its object or 
complement, and finally the adverbial words, phrases or 
clauses modif3dng the predicate. 

Some of these elements almost always remain in the normal 
order — the adjectives, phrases, and clauses modif)ring the 
subject. Other parts, however, are freely changed with a 
desire for variety of expression; such are the direct object, 
complements, and adverbial modifiers of several kinds. 

Examples of such inverted order are — 

1. Three times a day the beautiful tolling of the Angelus is heard. 

(Adverbial objective.) 

2. In the distance is the church steeple, towering above the horizon^ 

and in it the bell is now tolling. (Adverb phrase.) 

3. There the two lived, never to be separated. (Adverb.) 

4. In the early times, before coal was discovered, wood was used for 

cooking and heating. (Adverb phrase and clause.) 

5. This the Israelites agreed to. (Object of preposition.) 

Exercise 1. — Point out the inversions in the following 
paragraph; change all to natural order, and consider the 
effect: 

"In the meantime his father died and he was left to support his 
widowed mother. When he was twenty-one years old he had earned 
enough money to buy a little farm for his mother so she could keep 
cows, have a garden, and raise fowls to sell. Then, with his mother's 
consent, he took the rest of his money and sailed away to Europe." 
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Exercise 2. — Point out the inversions in these sentences: 

1. After a while he came back to America and made a boat. On 

the morning of August 1 1 the boat made its trial trip. 

2. Where there are forests the rainfall is heavier. 

3. On went the horse as fast as the wind. 

4. Down the road they sped, through toll-gates and villages. Sud- 

denly, to their right, they heard the whistle of a train. 

5. One summer, on the seashore, we had a very thrilling experience. 

6. Overhead, the branches are twisted together, so that the sky 

has scarcely room to peep through. 

7. Gradually the sky became brighter, and only occasionally the 

lightning flashed. 

8. In Burgundy Hved a giant named Amilias. 

9. For this offense he was sent to prison, 

10. Quick as thought he ran to save her, but before he could reach 

her he had to swim. 

11. At the battle of San Jacinto, where Santa Anna was captured, 

Sam Houston was the leader. 

12. Afar across the fields I saw a little maiden driving the cows 

home in the twilight. 

13. Friday afternoon I spent at the Exposition with my teacher and 

classmates. 

14. To get the fleece, Jason had to tame two brazen bulls that 

breathed fire. 



GROUP FORTY-FIVE. 

LESSONS 221, 222. 

ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES — REVIEW. 

Exercise 1. — ^Analyze in ftdl the following complex sen- 
tences, giving the exact use of each dependent clause: 

1. I think that in any truly Christian condition of society the 

deer wotild not be conspicuous for cowardice. 

2. If the little spotted fawn can think, it must seem to her a queer 

world in which the advent of innocence is hailed by the baying 
of fierce hounds and the "ping" of the rifle. 
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3. The only people who object to this are the summer sportsmen. 

4. She descended the slope of the mountain until she reached the 

more open forest of hard-wood. 

5. I know that the poor doe worked her way along painfully, with 

sinking heart and unsteady limbs. 

Exercise 2. — Direction as in Exercise i : 

1. She did not know that they had heard the baying of hounds on 

the mountains, and had been lying in wait for her an hour. 

2. He could hit a tree — ^if the wind did not blow, and the atmos- 

phere was just right, and the tree was not too far off — nearly 
every time. 

3. When I got up, the robin was scattered about under the tree in 

a thousand pieces, from which no naturaUst could decide to 
what species it belonged. 

4. Occasionally, as I broke through a covert, I encountered a meek 

cow, who stared at me stupidly for a second, and then shambled 
off into the brush. 

5. The bear was doing just what I was doing, — ^picking blackberries. 



LESSON 223. 

COMPOSITION FROM A PICTURE. 

Hints. — Place: mention articles in backgrotind, and deter- 
mine from this where the figures are. Mention the four 
objects of most interest to us in the picture. 

What in the picture is supposed to be a friend or a foe, 
and to whom ? Does any one of them know what the new- 
comer is ? The age of the child, and her probable experience 
with toads. Has the kitten or the puppy probably ever seen 
one? 

The picture is a study in expression: try to describe the 
expression of each (especially the eyes and attitude of body) 
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so as to distinguish the thoughts or feelings of each one of the 
three surprised ones. 

LESSONS 224, 225. 

LONG AND SHORT SENTENCES. 

Exercise 1. — Rewrite the following cx)mposition written 
by a child: take out or put in words if necessary, and use 
longer complex or compound sentences instead of those 
here used: 

Once a king was counting his gold. A fairy came and asked him 
what he had rather have than anything else. He said, "I had rather 
have everything I touch turn into gold." He went to dinner, and every- 
thing he touched turned into gold. His little girl was crying. He ran 
to see what was the matter. He touched her and she turned to gold. 
The fairy came. He told her he wanted his little girl back. She tdd 
him to get a pitcher and go down to the river and get some water, and 
sprinkle it on her. He did this and got his little giri back. So he was 
happy. 

Exercise 2. — Direction as in Exercise i : 

David was the son of Jesse. David was a little shepherd, and he 
watched his sheep. If any animals came, he would take his sling and 
kill them. David lived in Israel. Jesse told David to trust God and 
never to be afraid. The Philistines were their enemies, and they had 
a huge giant. His arms were as big as the trunk of a tree. He told the 
king of Israel to send out twenty of his men and he would kill them. 
King Saul sent out twenty men, and the giant killed them. Somebody 
heard David say that he would fight the giant, and told King Saul 
about it. King Saul said, "Let him try it." Goliath had on a suit of 
armor, and the King of Israel begged David to put on his suit of armor, 
but David would not do it. David went out to fight the giant. Evei^- 
thing about the giant was covered with armor but a little space cut in 
there for him to see out of. David came through a field and saw some 
pebbles. He got a round one. Gohath wouldn't fight David. David 
took his sling and put his round stone in it, and slung it at Goliath and 
killed him. 
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GROUP FORTY-SIX. 

LESSON 226. 

THE COMMA — ^ADDITIONAL USES. 

In Lesson 112 of Part I, in connection with the study of 
simple sentences, several uses of the comma were considered; 
namely, with introductory and independent words and 
phrases, intermediate expressions, apposition, direct address, 
and a series in the same construction. 

Other uses may now be added, since complex and com- 
pound sentences have been studied. It will be found that 
the use of the comma, particularly, depends upon the gram- 
matical relation of the parts of the sentence. 

1. Out of the north end of the lower lake, which is a huge sink 

in the mountains, the Ausable breaks its rocky barriers. 

Here the clause which is a huge sink in the mountains 
is not really necessary to the meaning of its antecedent; it 
might easily be omitted without obscuring the sentence; it 
does not restrict its antecedent, or tie the antecedent to it. 
Hence it is called an unrestrictive relative clause, and is set 
oflE by commas. 

2. The one trout in my basket was no burden, and I stepped lightly 

out. 

This is a compound sentence whose two clauses, or mem- 
bers, are short and closely connected. Neither member is 
subdivided by commas for any of the reasons previously 
given, hence the two members are separated from each other 
by commas. 

3. 4. I thought, as I stumbled along in the dismal actuality, that 

if I ever got out of it I would write a letter to the newspapers, 
exposing the whole thing. 
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Jiist as words and phrases may come between subject and 
predicate, or between predicate and object, so the adverbial 
clause as I stumbled along in the dismal actuality is inter- 
mediate between the predicate thought and the object-clause 
that I would write, etc. 

Also, the participial plirase exposing the whole thing is cut 
off by a comma because it is unrestrictive. 

(Note, — ^A participial phrase is a phrase introduced by a 
participle — ^that is, a verbal word ending in ing, ed, t, etc., 
and used as a loose adjective modifier.) 

5. How long I kept this course, and how far I went on, I do not 

know. 

Here two noun clauses, objects of do not know, are inverted 
and placed at the beginning of the sentence. 

6. The higher the civilization has risen, the more abject is the 

desolation of barbarism that ensues. 

When an adverbial clause of degree is introduced by the 
^ord the, it comes first in the sentence and is usually followed 
by the comma to separate it from the independent clause. 

7. As I have been out of the city, I could not write sooner. 

A dependent clause of reason introduced by as — ^which 
is a favorite with yotmg writers, especially in letters — 
should always be cut off from the rest of the sentence by 
a comma. 

8. "That's a wildcat," said the guide. 

A complete direct quotation forming a part of a sentence 
is set off by a comma imless formally introduced. 

But if the quotation is incomplete and used merely as one 
element of the sentence, it needs no comma; for example, 

"The 'rapture on the lonely shore* is agreeable only when 
you can at any moment go home." 
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9. Dreadful stories they were; about hanging, and walking the 
plank, and storms at sea, and the Dry Tortugas, and wild 
deeds and places on the Spanish Main. 

In this sentence, the expressions about hanging, and walk- 
ing {he plank j etc., have a common dependence upon the 
clause, "Dreadful stories they were." Hence they are sepa- 
rated from each other by commas and from the governing 
clause by a semicolon. 

Exercise. — ^Write from dictation the sentences quoted in 
this lesson, punctuating them correctly. 



LESSON 227. 

USES OF THE COMMA — REVIEW. 

Exercise. — Give the reason for each comma in the follow- 
ing sentences: 

1. "Give me the key," said my mother. 

2. As time passed on, and darkness fell, and no clearing or road 

appeared, I ran a little faster. 

3. I confidently pursued this course, and went gayly on by the 

left fiank. 

4. One of the guides, who is summoned, suggests that the rubber 

blankets be passed out. 

5. Whilst the hilarious party are at supper, a drop or two of rain 

falls. 

6. For the next little while the whole world swam away from before 

me in a whirling mist; Silver, and the birds, and the tall Spy- 
glass hill top, going round and round and topsy-turvy before 
my eyes, and all manner of beUs ringing and distant voices 
shouting in my ear. 

7. When I went to sleep that night, my last delicious thought was, 

"I've killed a bear!" 
%. Before we could turn, there was the gorge of Caribou Pass, 
savage and dark, visible to the bottom. 
13 
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« 

LESSON 228. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS. 

In Lessons 154 and 155 of Part I you wrote letters in 
regard to an old house you were supposed to visit. 

Now write a letter telling an interesting story of some inci- 
dent in the past history of the old home. If you wish, you 
may have the story take the form of an old letter that you 
found in the attic. 

LESSONS 229, 230. 

NARRATION — ^BIBLE STORIES. 

Exercise 1. — ^Write as far as possible in your own words 
one of the following stories from the Bible: 
Queen Esther, or 
Gideon's Victory, or 
Belshazzar's Feast. 
Exercise 2. — ^Same direction as above: 

One Incident in the Life of Joseph, or 
The Healing of Naaman, or 
Samson's Last Triimiph. 



GROUP FORTY-SEVEN. 

LESSON 231. 

USES OF THE SEMICOLON. 

In general, the semicolon marks greater divisions in the 
sentence than the comma. One use was shown in number 
p of Lesson 226. Others are as follows: 

I. The day, ah-eady past meridian, was delightful; at least, the 
blue strip of it I could see overhead. 
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When the members of a compound sentence are subdivided 
by commas, they are separated from each other by semi- 
colons. 

2. I was safe; I knew where I was; and I covld have walked till 

morning. 

When short members of a compotmd sentence require 
special emphasis or attention, even if they are not subdivided 
by commas, semicolons are used to separate them. 

3. The doe went on: she left the saw-mill on John's brook to her 

right; she turned into a woodpath." 

When several members of a compotmd sentence have a 
common dependence, in sense, upon a general clause they 
are separated from each other by semicolons, and from the 
general clause by a colon. 

Exercise 1. — ^Analyze in full the sentences quoted above. 

Exercise 2. — Give first the reason for each comma, then for 
each semicolon in the following sentences: • 

1. It was not possible to climb out of the gorge; it was impossible 

to find a way by the side of the river; and getting down the 
bed, over the falls, and through the flumes, was not easy. 

2. There is a splendid city on the plain; there are temples and thea- 

tres on the hills; the commerce of the world seeks its port; 
the luxury of the Orient flows through its marble streets. 

3. Climbing out of the ravine was, in most places, simply impossible; 

and I began to look with interest for a slide, where bushes 
rooted in the scant earth would enable me to scale the preci- 
pice. 

4. This dryness has its advantages: the walking is improved; the 

waters of the streams, though scant and clear, are cold as ice; 
the common forest chill is gone from the air. 

5. It grew more dusky, and rained more violently; but there was 

nothing alarming in the situatioif! since I knew exactly 
where I was. 
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LESSON 232. 

USES OF THE COLON. 

One use of the colon has been given in number 3, Lesson 
231. Another use was given in Lesson 60, Part I (salutation 
in a letter). 

Other uses of the colon are as follows: 

1. (a) I prefer the rifle: it makes a clean job of death, and does not 

prematurely sttiff the bird with globules of lead. 
(b) That I did not come to any opening or path, only showed that 
I had slightly mistaken the distance: I was going in the right 
direction. 

In each of these sentences a complete statement is made, 
then another independent clause is added to accompany it, 
but no conjunction is expressed. In (a), for is tmderstood; 
in (fc), nevertheless would be the proper conjtmction. 

Sometimes the added clause is in the same line of thought; 
sometimes in opposition to the first; again it may be only 
a repetition of the same thought in other words. 

2. When I had gone half a mile, my opinion of the character of the 

pools was unchanged: never were there such places for trout; 
but the trout were out of their places. 

In this sentence the clauses, "never were there such places 
for trout," and "but the trout were out of their places," are 
separated from each other by a semicolon. Then in order to 
show the relation of these to the first member of the sentence, 
the two latter are separated from the first by a colon. 

In sense, though not grammatically, the first clause bal- 
ances the other two. If the relation could be expressed in 
figiu-es it would be, one-half equals one-fourth plus one- 
fourth. Hence the colon follows the weightier clause, and 
a semicolon stands between the two lesser ones. 

3. For the last half Rour I had been sajmig over a sentence that 
started itself: "I wonder where that road is!" 
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Here the direct quotation is formally introduced; that 
is, the words a sentence look forward to the quotatipn and 
prepare the way for it. In such a case the colon is used. 

Quotations are formally introduced also by such expres- 
sions as these words, this remark, the follomng question, as 
JollowSy the following words, etc. 

Exercise. — ^Write from dictation the sentences quoted 
above, punctuating them correctly. 

LESSON 233. 

VARIETY OF STRUCTURE. 

Notice the italicized words in the following sentences: 

1. He returned to England on receiving an invitation from the 

Earl of Leicester. 

2. If you drop your line in among these logs after clambering out 

on them to the centre of the stream, you are sure to find a perch. 

In sentence i, the phrase on receiving takes the place of 
the clause "when he received;" in sentence 2, the phrase 
after clambering takes the place of the clause "after you 
have clambered.'* 

The verbal words, such as receiving and clambering, which 
are used as objects of prepositions, subjects and objects of 
verbs, etc., and at the same time take their own objects 
and modifiers, are called gerunds. 

An occasional change from the infinitive or the dependent 
clause to the gerund phrase will be a gain in variety and 
smoothness. 

Exercise. — In the following sentences, change the italicized 
expressions to gerund phrases: 

1. // these countries had preserved one-tenth of a square mile of land 

for forests, they would now have a larger population. 

2, This canal is doing more business to-day than any other canal 

in the world because large iron and copper mines have been opened 
on the southern end of Lake Superior. 
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3. While he was alone minding the sheep, some one came and told 

him. that Samuel wished to see him. 

4. The king said that when they heard all kinds of music they must 

fall down and worship the image. 

5. As soon as David heard that the giant was daring some one to 

fight, he told one of the soldiers in the army that he would fight 
Goliath. 

6. Mime was very much pleased that he had killed the giant, 

7. The mouse begged so hard for his life, and said that if the lion would 

let him alone he might save his life, he let him go. 

Exaiiq)le. — On account of the mouse's begging so hard for 
his life and promising to save the lion's life if he would let him 
alone, the lion set him free. 

LESSON 234. 

VARIETY OF STRUCTURE. 

Now and then a little touch of animation as well as variety 
may be imparted to a composition by the use of an exdama" 
tory or an interrogative sentence. The exclusive use of 
statements may become monotonous, but the question or 
the exclamation should be very sparingly used to relieve the 
monotony. 

In fact, none of the means of variety should be used often 
enough to attract attention as being forced and unnatural: 
smoothness and naturalness should be the aim. 

The following are examples of exclamations in compo- 
sitions. One story begins with the sentence, 

"Oh, what a fine day for a drive!" exclaimed Sue. 

A description ends with the sentence, 

"How peaceful it all seemed out there in the cotmtry!" 

Exercise 1. — Change the following sentences to the exclam- 
atory or the interrogative form: 

(a) When they reached home, Clara's mother said Dash was a brave 
dog. 
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(b) I consider a comfortable, happy, and peaceful home as being the 

most precious of all earthly things. 

(c) A few drops pattered against the window, and then the rain came 

down in torrents. 

(d) It was a calm April day, and everything looked peaceful. 

(e) The sound of the horse's hoofs on the hard pike caused much 

excitement. 

Exercise 2. — ^Rewrite the following paragraph so as to 
introduce interrogative and exclamatory sentences where 
they will be effective : 

At last Orpheus came in front of Pluto, the god of the Lower World, 
and his wife Proserpine, who told Orpheus one condition on which 
Eurydice could go back to him again. That was for him to go out of 
Hades playing and singing, and not to look back to see if Eiuydice was 
following until he had passed the gates of Hades. Orpheus was over- 
joyed, and went out pla)dng a merry tune. He walked on and on, won- 
dering if Eurydice was following. He heard footsteps behind him. 
At last he saw the snow-capped mountains of the upper world. For- 
getting he had not yet passed the gates of Hades, he turned to dasp 
Eurydice once more, but alas! he saw her just fading in the distance, 
a pale ghost again. 

LESSON 235. 

NARRATION — ORAL OR DICTATED. 

Note. — ^As practice in dictating is very desirable nowadays, 
a useful exercise will be to have a pupil dictate his story to 
part of the class, who will write it out; then, if time allows, 
another pupil may dictate his story to another part of the 
class. 

Choose one of the following subjects for a story. Make 
an outline, compose the main features of the story in your 
own mind, and be prepared to relate it orally or dictate it 
to the class: 

Jephthah's Daughter, or 

Elijah and the Prophets of Baal, or 

The Prodigal Son. 
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GROUP FORTY.EIQHT. 

LESSON 236. 

USES OF THE COLON. 

Exercise. — Give the reason for the use of each colon in the 
following sentences: 

1. Perhaps they didn't care for the fly: some trout seem to be so 

unsophisticated as to prefer the worm. 

2. I replaced the fly with a baited hook: the worm squirmed; the 

waters rushed and roared; a cloud sailed across the blue: no 
trout rose to the lonesome opportunity. 

3. Most people reason in a circle: their minds go round and round, 

always in the same track. 

4. I cotdd feel that I was becoming gaunt and wasting away: 

already I seemed to be emaciated. 

5. If the buck said anything, this is what he said: "I'm the head of 

the family; but really this is a novel case." 

6. The shanty has become a smoke-house by this time: waves 

of smoke roll into it from the fire. 

7. It would not answer to put upon the stone simply "eaten;" for 

that is indefinite, and requires explanation: it might mean eatea 
by a cannibal. 

LESSON 237. 

COMMA, SEMICOLON, COLON — REVIEW. 

Exercise. — In each of these sentences, give reason for 
punctuation marks. In 2, 4, and 5, give rule first for 
comma, then for semicolon, then for colon: 

1. Their own rule, they say, is to kill a deer only when they need 

venison to eat. 

2. The deer have their established run- ways, as I said; and, when 

they are disturbed in their retreat, they are certain to attempt 
to escape by following some lake or stream. 
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3. Fright tinsettles the judgment: the oppressive silence of the woods 

is a vacuum in which the mind goes astray. 

4. Hope, however, did not die: I always expected to find the trout 

in the next flume; and so I toiled slowly on, unconscious of the 
passing time. 

5. To be sure, I had only recently eaten a hearty luncheon: but the 

pangs of hunger got hold on me when I thought that I shotdd 
have no supper, no breakfast; and, as the procession of tmattain- 
able meals stretched before me, I grew hungrier and hxmgrier. 

LESSON 238. 

NARRATION. 

Exerciseo — Choose one of the subjects below: read up 
the story so that you can make a good outline; then write 
the story from memory, drawing on your imagination for 
interesting details and conversation: 

William Tell Shoots the Apple, or 
Robert Bruce and the Spider. 
Aids to Expression: Cut from silhouette paper a cross- 
bow, cut and color an apple, or draw a spider's web. 

LESSON 239. 

VARIETY OF STRUCTURE. 

A style of sentence that may now and then be used with 
good effect is that in which a statement or a relative clause 
containing a noun or adjective complement is cut down to 
only an appositive noun or adjective; for example, 

1. (a) One of the men was Argus, who was a great ship builder. 
(6) One of the men was Argus, a great ship builder, 

2. (a) Goliath was very large and tall.. He was covered with armor 

from head to foot. He spoke in an insolent voice about the God 
of Israel. 
(6) Large and tallt and covered with armor from head to foot ^ Goliath 
spoke in an insolent voice about the God of Israel. 
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Exercise. — ^Rewrite the following sentences so as to form 
a part of each into an appositive noun or adjective: 

1. The Earl of Leicester, who was a friend of Raleigh's and also a 

favorite of Queen Elizabeth, invited Raleigh to come back to 
England. 

2. The stag was afraid of the water, and the two dogs had hemmed 

him up so that he did not know which way to go. 

3. David was the son of Jesse. He had seven brothers. He was 

the youngest son of Jesse. He was a shepherd. 

4. The King of Sparta, whose name was Leonidas, went with an 

army of three hundred men to meet the Persians. 

5. Siegfried was the son of the King of the Netherlands. Sigmund 

was his father and Sieglinde his mother. 

6. Nebuchadnezzar sent for these young men, whose names were 

Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 

7. The king was very angry at this and had the furnace heated 

seven times hotter than usual. 

8. Once upon a time in the country of Arabia, lived an old man 

who had two sons. One was named Cassim and the other AH 
Baba. 

LESSON 240. 

VARIETY OP STRUCTURE. 

In narration, much is added to the sprightliness of the 
story by the use of direct quotations. Of course, an occa- 
sional remark or question may be indirect, but any con- 
versation should be quoted in exact, direct words. Com- 
pare these two selections: 

I. Once a little ant fell into the water and cried for help. A little 
dove near by heard the cries and resolved to drop a leaf into the water 
so that the ant cotdd get on it and float ashore. The little ant thanked 
the dove because she had saved its life. 

Not long after, the dove, was building her nest when all at once a 
hunter appeared. Seeing the dove, he lifted his gun to shoot her. The 
tittle ant saw the hunter, and said she wotdd save the dove. It ran up 
and bit the hunter on the heel, making the man drop his gun. The noise 
made the dove take wing, and thus the ant saved the dove's life. 
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2. Once a little ant fell into the water. He cried, "Help! Help!" A 
little dove near by heard the cries and said, '* I will drop a leaf into the 
water, so that you can get on it and float ashore." The little ant' 
thanked the dove, and said, *'You have saved my life." 

Not long after, the dove was building her a nest when all at once a 
himter appeared. Seeing the dove, he lifted his gun to shoot her. The 
little ant saw the hunter and said, "I will save the dove." He ran up 
and bit the hunter on the heel, making the man drop the gun. The 
noise made the dove take wing, and thus the ant saved the dove's life.- 

Exercise. — Rewrite the following selection, using direct 
quotations wherever needed, and improving the structure 
of the sentences: 

"You think you have not gold enough, King Midas," said Mercury. 
He said he would give King Midas a wish. King Midas wished that 
everything he touched would turn to gold. 

The next morning he was up early. He began to put on his clothes, 
and they turned to gold. He ran out into the garden and touched the 
roses, and they ttmied to gold. His little girl cried because her roses 
were turned to gold. Her father heard her crying and went to her and 
said, "These will never fade, my little girl." 

King Midas kissed her, and she turned to gold. Midas screamed for 
Mercury to take away the golden touch. Mercury told him to run and 
jump into the river, and bring a pitcher of water back and sprinkle it 
upon his little girl's head. King Midas did so. The little girl said, 
"Father, why are you spoiling my new dress?" 

Midas was very glad to hear his little girl speak again. He said he 
did not want to see any more gold. 



GROUP FORTY-NINE. 

LESSON 241. 

VERBS — DISTINGUISHED FROM VERBALS. 

The verb, the asserting word of the sentence, has been 
met with in every sentence heretofore analyzed. But some 
words of caution may well be dwelt upon in this lesson. 
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First, SL verb may be one word, or two, three, or even 
four words all forming a unit; for example: 

I had given him the medicine. 

Probably I should have told the whole story to the doctor. 

The buccaneers could have been heard nmning away. 

Second, verbs shotdd not be confused with verbals. These 
are derivatives of verbs: they express action or state just 
as verbs do; they take direct objects, modifiers, etc., as 
verbs do; but they are not used as predicates. 

Hence the test in any case of doubt is, to see whether the 
word in question has a subject: if so, it is a verb; if not, it 
it is only a verbal. 

Exercise. — Distinguish the verbs from the verbals in the 
following paragraphs, and give the subject of each verb: 

1. When I had done breakfasting the squire gave me a note ad- 
dressed to John Silver, at the sign of the "Spy-glass," and told 
me I should easily find the place by following the line of the docks 
and keeping a bright look-out for a little tavern with a large 
brass telescope for a sign. I set off, overjoyed at the opportunity 
to see more of the ships and seamen, and picked my way among 
a great crowd of people and carts and bales, for the dock was now 
at its busiest, until I found the tavern in question. 

2. As I was waiting, a man came out of a side room, and at a glance 
I was sure he must be Long John. His left leg was cut off close 
by the hip, and imder the left shotdder he carried a crutch, which 
he managed with wonderftd dexterity, hopping about upon it 
like a bird. He was very tall and strong, with a face as big as a 
ham. He seemed in the most cheerful spirits, whistling as he 
moved about among the tables. 

LESSON 242. 

AUXILIARY AND PRINCIPAL VERBS. 

Exaimne the following sentences: 

1. The captain had been struck dead by apoplexy. 

2. A full moon was beginning to rise. 
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3. We slipped along the hedges, nor did we see an3rthing to increase 
our terrors. 

4. Will you give me your hand, my kind young friend? 

In these sentences, the words struck, beginning, see, and 
giw contain the verb idea, but they cannot make an assertion 
without the helping words had been, was, did, and will. 

The words struck, beginning, see, and give are called prin- 
cipal verbs because they define the meaning, and tmdergo 
changes according to what helping words are used: as, 
I have given; We did not give. 

The words had been, was, did, and will are called auxiliary 
verbs, or auxiliaries, because they help the principal verb 
in making the various kinds of assertions. 

The most common auxiliaries are be (with its forms am, 
are, is, was, were, have been, had been, will be, shall be, shall 
or imll have been), have (with has, had), shall or will, do 
(wiiiidoes, did). 

Others classed as auxiliaries, but not of quite the same 
kind, are may, might, can, could, would, should, must, and 
ought. 

Note that the forms of be, have and do are frequently 
used also as principal verbs, with their own auxiliaries. 

Exercise. — Distinguish auxiliaries from principal verbs 
among the italicized words in the following sentences: 

1. The expression of his face was not at all pleasant. 

2. We were both hidden by the open door. 

3. All the blood had gone out of his face, and even his nose was 

blue; he had the look of a man who sees a ghost. 

4. I certainly did my best to listen. 

5. If yaa don*t break off you*ll die — do you understand that? 

6. You have been drinking rum; you have had a stroke, precisely as 

I told you. 

7. He was lying very much as we had left him. 

8. Before I could do much to help him he had fallen back again to 

his former place. 
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9. He must have learned the song in his youth. 
10. The squire had had ever3rthing repaired and had added some 
furniture. 

LESSONS 243, 244. 

SHORT AND LONG SENTENCES. 

Exercise L — ^Rewrite the following composition, combin- 
ing groups of short sentences into longer, smoother sentences: 

After a while Robertson said he was going back to tell of his fortune. 
This he did. He started back, and after a few days' travel he got lost. 
Day after day he became weaker, as his provisions had given out. It 
rained. The powder was wet, and was no longer good. He tried to 
shoot with it, but in vain. 

Finally he lay down to die. He heard a horn blow. Directly he 
heard the sound of a horse's feet. Then two huntsmen came in sight. 
Robertson's cry for help cotdd not be heard. The huntsmen rode on 
by. Presently the horse of one of the men stumbled over the tired, 
weak body. The man looked around and said, "Oh, here is a man from 
North Carolina dead!" They picked him up and gave him food and 
drink. This strengthened Robertson, then he went on home. 

Exercise 2. — Follow the direction in Exercise i in rewriting 
the following composition: 

Once upon a time there lived a man named Job. He lived in Uz. 
He was very rich. He had cattle and sheep and camels by the tiiousands. 
He had daughters and sons. 

Job was also as good as he was rich. One day God said to Satan* 
"Do you know what a faithftd servant I have?" And Satan said, "No 
wonder he is so good. He has all the cattle he wants, and riches." 
"Go and take all the cattle and camels away from him," said God. 

One man came to Job and said, "All yoiu* cattle are dead." Another 
man said, "Your children were in a house when a wind came and killed 
them." Then Job said, " God giveth and God taketh. Blessed is the 
name of the Lord." 

Then Satan said, "If you make him sick he will no longer trust in 
you." God said, " Make him sick, but do not take away his life." Then 
Job was sick. He was sick from the crown of his head to the sole of 
his foot. Job's wife said, "I would curse God and die." But Job said. 
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** Do you think I would receive.the good things from God, and not take 
the evil ones?" 

And then God said to Satan, "See, I have taken all his riches and 
have given him bad health, but he still trusts me." Then God gave 
Job more cattle and more children, and Job still trusted in God. 

LESSON 245. 

COMPOSITION FROM A PICTURE. 

Hints. — Does the appearance of this room indicate com- 
fort and cheer, poverty and misery, or wealth and luxtiry? 
Describe it so as to impress your idea fully. 

What articles in the picture, or what articles lacking, 
suggest whether the dead shepherd had friends who tenderly 
cared for or neglected his body after his death ? 

Why is the dog called the "chief mourner?** Describe 
carefully the dog's attitude and expression which indicate 

his grief. 

♦ 

GROUP FIFTY. 

LESSON 246. 

TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 

In Lesson 37 were found many verbs that do not take 
direct objects, but subjective complements. In Lessons 
32,36, and 42, Part I, were found many verbs that take direct 
objects, some of them with objective complements. These 
should be reviewed, and lists again made as directed in 
those lessons. 

A transitive verb is one that requires a direct object to 
complete its meaning. 

An intransitive verb is one that does not require a direct 
object to complete its meaning. 

The word transitive is from the Latin transire, which 
means to go over: when the transitive verb is used, the 
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action goes over from the subject to the object; as, "Nature 
provides no shelter against her storms." The object may be 
a whole clause. 

When the intransitive verb is used, the action does not 
go over to an object: either the verb is complete in itself, 
or it is completed by a noun or adjective (subjective) com- 
plement; for example, "Holy men in their youth had slept 
and studied and prayed there." — "The Old Manse had grown 
sacred." 

Remember, intransitive means not going over; no direct 
object. 

Exercise. — Mention the transitive verbs in the following 
sentences, after giving the direct object of each; mention 
the intransitive verbs, giving the complement of each, if 
any is used: 

1. I had never seen the squire so near at hand. 

2. He was a tall man, over six feet high, and he had a bluff, rough- 

and-ready face. 

3. The doctor opened the seals with great care. 

4. You can fancy the excitement into which that letter put me. 

5. As I was waiting, a man came out of a side room. 

6. The customers were mostly seafaring men. 

7. His hurry had attracted my notice, and I recognized him at a 

glance. 

8. He made himself the most interesting companion. 

LESSON 247. 

VERBS — REVIEW. 

Exercise. — In the sentences below, mention the auxiliary 
and the principal verbs, also the transitive and the intransi- 
tive verbs: 

1. He and the squire were very thick and friendly. 

2. I might have been twice as weary, yet I would not have left the 

deck. 
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3. He had no command among the men, and people did what they 

pleased with him. 

4. Mr. Trelawney had followed the sea, and his knowledge made 

him very useftd, for he often took a watch himself in easy 
weather. 

5. Every man on board seemed content, and they must have been 

hard to please if they had been otherwise. 

6. All three hills seemed sharp and conical in figure. 

7. He did not know that I had overheard his council. 

8. Nobody interrupted me till I was through, nor did any one of the 

three make so much as a movement. 

9. They made me sit down, and poured me a glass of wine. 

10. The silly fellows must have thought they would break their shins 
over treasure as soon as they landed. 



LESSON 248. 



NARRATION. 



Exercise. — In writing on one of the following historical 
subjects, imagine yourself to have been present: make the 





story sound real and lifelike — ^if you prefer, construct it in 

the form of a diary or a letter: 

The Rescue of Captain John Smith, or 
The Voyage of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Aids to Expression. — Illustrate your story if you can. 

14 
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LESSONS 249, 250. 

CONVERSATION. 

The value of conversation in a story has been frequently 
emphasized in preceding lessons. It adds a directness and 
animation that a good story can ill spare ; it makes the reader 
feel that he is present in person. 

Conversation should, in the first place, be appropriate 
to the speaker: a street boy should not be made to talk 
like a philosopher, nor a minister like a cowboy. Goldsmith 
made a just criticism of Dr. Johnson when he said, "You 
would make all the little fishes talk like whales." 

Second, the words used in conversation may indicate the 
character of the person who is speaking — ^whether good- 
natured, or gloomy, or happy, or dejected, or bold, or timid, 
or nervous, or treacherous, or crafty, etc. The business of 
the narrator is to tell the story: he does not wish to analyze 
the disposition of this person or that; hence he depends 
upon the conversation to serve this purpose. 

Third, conversation may gain or lose much of its force 
according to the verbs used in introducing it. If every remark 
on a page began or ended with **I said,** '*he said,*' "said I," 
"said he,** the quotations would become monotonous instead 
of spirited. Some of the verbs that may well be used may 
be taken from a page or two of "Treasure Island,** written 
by Robert Louis Stevenson: 



-?" I asked. 
- " he answered. 

-!" I cried. 

-," said he. 

-," he continued. 

-," said I. 

-," he repeated. 

-,'* was my reply. 

-!" he cried. 



- " I told him. 

-," says he, quite pleased 

apparently. 
-?" he asked. 
-," I answered. 
-" said he. 
-?'* he gasped. 
-?" I asked. 
-," returned Ben Gunn. 
-?" he added, with a look 
of great shrewdness. 
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Exercise 1 . — Do not make a story of the following : tell only 
enough to introduce the conversation intelligently: 
A boy from the country 
visits a fire-engine house 
in the city and asks ques- 
tions. Write the conversa- 
tion. 

Exercise 2.— With the 
above caution, write the fol- 
lowing conversation : a little 
girl from the city, who never 
knew where milk or butter 
comes from, visits a dairy, 
looks on, exclaims, and asks questions. Write the con- 
versation. 





GROUP FIFTY-ONE. 



LESSON 251, 



ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE. 



Compare the verbs in these two sentences: 

1. A priest had built the Old Manse. 

2. The Old Manse had been built by a priest. 

In sentence i, the subject priest is represented as acting, 
and the action is exerted upon the direct object, the Old 
Manse. The verb had built is said to be in the active voice. 
• In sentence 2, the subject, the Old Mofise, represents the 
thing acted upon — that which was the object with the active 
verb has now become the subject. The agent, or person 
acting, is placed in a phrase introduced by the preposition 
by (but the agent is not expressed in all sentences). The 
verb had been built is said to be in the passive voice. 
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Voice is that inflection of a transitive verb which indicates 
whether the subject acts or is acted upon. 

The active voice is that form of a transitive verb that 
represents the subject as the doer of the action. 

The passive voice is that form of a transitive verb that 
represents the subject as the thing acted upon. 

Exercise. — In each of the sentences below, (i) find the 
subject of the verb; (2) see whether it names the doer or 
the receiver of the action; (3) tell the voice of each verb: 

1. Mother Rigby had thrust the pipe into her mouth. 

2. The scarecrow represented a fine gentleman. 

3. The coal was brought by an invisible hand. 

4. Mother Rigby had taken many a ride on the broomstick. 

5. One arm was made of a pudding stick and the rung of a chair. 

6. The good old woman took down from a peg an ancient plum- 

colored coat of London make. 

7. The whiff was followed by another and another. 

8. Beyond all question the pipe was bewitched. 

9. The figure at length blew forth a volley of smoke. 
JO. What could the witch expect? 

11. If the salt were not dissolved, and could be brought to market, 

it wotdd fetch a pretty penny among the fishermen. 

12. The witch thrust her wrinkled face dose to the puppet's. 

LESSON 252. 

TENSE. 

Notice the verbs in the following sentences: 

1. You have conquered^ and I yield. 

2. No one will ever know what my feelings were at this moment. 

These verbs do not indicate the same time. The word 
yield expresses a simple action in present time ; have conquered 
indicates action completed somewhere within the range of 
the present; will know indicates action somewhere in future 
time; and were indicates a simple past condition. 

There are really only three divisions of time: present^ 
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Present 



past, and future: all action or condition must be in one of 
these. 

Tense is that form of the verb that indicates the time of 
the action or being. 

Within each of the divisions of time, however, action or 
being may be variously represented; the forms being simple, 
progressive, and perfect. 

For example, the tenses of the verb walk: 

Simple. I walk, you walk, he walks, we walk, 

they walk. 
Progressive. I am walking, you are walking, he is 

walking, etc. 
Perfect. I have walked, you have walked, he has 

walked, etc. 
Perfect progressive. I have been walking, you have 

been walking, he has been walking, etc. 

Simple. I walked, you walked, he walked, we 

walked, etc. 
Progressive. I was walking, you were walking, etc. 
Past \ Perfect. I had walked, you had walked, he had 
walked, etc. 
Perfect progressive. I had been walking, you had 
been walking, he had been walking, etc. 

Simple. I shall walk, you will walk, he will walk, 

etc. 
Progressive. I shall be walking, you will be walking, 

etc. 
Future \ Perfect. I shall have walked, you will have walked, 

etc. 
Perfect progressive. I shall have been walking, you 

will have been walking, he will have been 

walking, etc. 
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The simple present tense expresses action indefinitely in 
present time. 

The present progressive tense expresses action continuing 
in present tinie. 

The present perfect tense expresses action as completed 
somewhere within the range of present time. 

The present perfect progressive tense expresses continued 
action within present time which had its beginning in past 
time. 

The simple past tense expresses action indefinitely in 
•past time. 

The past progressive tense expresses action continuing 
in past time. 

The past perfect tense expresses action in past time com- 
pleted before some other action in past time. 

The past perfect progressive tense expresses continued 
action in the past as completed before some other action 
in past time. 

The simple future tense expresses action indefinitely in 
future time. 

The future progressive tense expresses action continuing 
in future time. 

The future perfect tense expresses action in future time 
as to be completed before some other action in future time. 

The future perfect progressive tense expresses continued 
action in future time as completed before some other action 
in future time. 

Exercise. — Give the tense of each verb in these sentences: 

1. The wind was rushing htirriedly behind the tapestries. 

2. The island consists of little else than the sea sand. 

3. Legrand had built himself a small hut, which he occupied when 

I first made his acquaintance. 

4. It will be impossible for you to see the specimen before morning. 

5. The marsh was steaming in the hot sun, and the outline of the 

Spy-glass trembled through the haze. 
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6. It more nearly resembles a death's head than anything else that 

has cx)me under my observation. 

7. My suspicions had been thoroughly re-awakened. 

8. It was raining, — in fact, it had been raining, more or less, for 

a month, — and the woods were soaked. 

9. You will observe that the stories are all about money-seekers. 

10. In this expedition I had been attended by Jupiter, who had no 

doubt observed the abstraction of my demeanor. 

1 1. Usher arose from a sofa upon which he had been lying. 

12. They are putting the powder and arms into the fore-hold. 

LESSONS 253, 254. 

VARIETY OP STRUCTURE — PREVIEW. 

Exercise 1. — Rewrite the following composition, using as 
many of the devices for variety (Lessons 193, 194, 195, 199, 
200, 214, 215, 220, 233, 234, 239, 240) as you need for making 
smooth and natural sentences: 

The pioneers were a hard-working, resolute set of people. When 
they came into the wilderness, they expected to endure hardships and 
they did endure them. When they reached the place that they wished 
to make their home, the men and boys cut down trees and split logs so 
as to build their houses. They held the logs together by weight-poles, 
for they had no nails. They came into the wilderness by means of 
pack-horses. When the men and boys had built their houses, they 
made the furniture. They made some strong bedsteads and benches. 
Such things as carpets and mirrors and many other things were unknown 
to the pioneers. The men then employed the best mechanic they could 
find to make their wives and daughters a spinning-wheel. The men 
cleared a spot to raise their crop. The women and girls had to make 
all the clothes out of flax and wool. They had to raise it and then spin 
it into cloth and then make the clothes. Wild game furnished their 
meat, and maple sap their sugar. They got water from natural springs, 
and did all their cooking on the fireplace. 

Exercise 2. — Direction as in Exercise i, above: 

Once there was a little boy named Colimibus. His father was poor, 
and he had no books to read but two or three. He had to read by a 
tallow candle. The people were going to India by sailing east. Colimi- 
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bus said that he was going to find India by sailing west. He had no 
money to buy ships with, so he went and begged the people but they 
would not give him any money. Then he went to Spain to get money. 
He stayed seven years begging for money. The queen gave him money 
enough to buy three ships. So he bought the ships. Then he got some 
sailors to go with him and when they were in the middle of the sea, 
the sailors got tired and wanted to turn back. Columbus told them 
that they would find land in three more days. So they did. When 
Columbus found the land he put a flag up in the ground. 

LESSON 255. 

NARRATION — ORAL OR DICTATED. 

Exercise. — Choosing one of the following historical sub- 
jects, prepare a story as directed in Lesson 248; but recite 
the story orally in class from your outline, or dictate to part 
of the class (see Lesson 235): 

The Discovery of America, or 

Leonidas at Thermopylae. 



GROUP FIFTY-TWO. 

LESSON 256. 

TENSE SIGNS. 

A review of the table of tenses in Lesson 252 will reveal 
certain auxiliaries and verb-endings that may be taken as 
signs of the tenses. Using the third person singular of the 
verb build, these are — 

Active Voice. 

Simple, (He) s. 



Present 



Progressive, (He) is ing. 

Perfect. (He) has ^t. 

Perfect Progressive. (He) has been ing. 
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2ir 



Past 



Future 



Simple, 

Progressive, 

Perfect 

Perfect Progressive, 

Simple. 

Progressive. 

Perfect. 

Perfect Progressive. 



(He) 

(He) was 
(He) had 
(He) had been ^ing- 

(He) will . 



-ing. 
-t. 



(He) will be ^ing. 

(He) will have ^t 



(He) will have been ^ing. 

Note. — It is understood that in this table (he) represents 
any pronoun or any noun of the third person. The full form 
of the verb is found by putting the simple form in the blank; 
for example, 'The man builds houses;" "The carpenter 
had built the bam." 

Passive Voice. 



Present 



Past 



Future 



The house is 



The house is being • 



Simple, 

Progressive, 

Perfect. The house has been 

Perfect Progressive, None. 



Simple. 

Progressive. 
\ Perfect. 
[ Perfect Progressive. 

Simple. 

Progressive, 

Perfect, 

Perfect Progressive. 



The house was ■ 



-t. 



The house was being 
The house had been - 
None. 



-t. 



-t. 



The house will be — 
None. [- 

The house will have been 
None. 



-t.] 



Special notes on the tenses: 

I. The future perfect and future perfect progressive are 
not much used, their place being taken by the simple future, 
future progressive, the present perfect, or present perfect pro- 
gressive. 
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2. The present tense is often used for the future, especially 
in dependent clauses after if, when, until, etc. ; as, "If you 
come early, be sure to wait for me.*' 

Exercise. — Give the tense of each verb in these sentences, 
also tell whether the verb is in the active or the passive voice: 

1. God, who sees into our hearts, will not bless those measures 

which are wicked in themselves, because they are used under 
a pretence of bringing about that which is good. 

2. The wind was blowing hard, and it whistled and roared through 

the branches, high up in the tops. 

3. It was beginning to blow harder; a mighty wind had sprung up. 

4. Heidi had been obliged to stay very near. 

5. Grandfather will make it light for you again, and he will fix the 

hut so that it won*t tumble down. 

6. No afternoon for many a year has passed so quickly! 

7. Klara had been sitting some time in her place in the dining- 

room and gave Heidi a friendly greeting. 

8. Her voice was drowned by the music. 

9. She turned to Heidi, who was standing by Klara's chair and 

had no idea what wrong she had done. 

10. The rubbish will be taken away and put where it belongs. 

11. My mother is coming very soon to make a long visit. 

12. At night the door was not only double locked, but also a wooden 

bar was put across. 

LESSON 257. 

MOOD — INDICATIVE AND IMPERATIVE. 

1. {a) But really, where are you taking the child? 
(h) I am taking her up to her grandfather. 

2. {a) Be quick, and don't stand there staring at me. 
(6) Npw come, my child, and tell me all about it. 

In the first group of sentences, a question and an answer 
both regard the action of the verbs, are taking and am taking, 
as a fact: such verbs are said to be in the indicative mood. 

In the second group, the verbs in (a) express a sharp com- 
mand, while those in (6) express a gentle, kind request, or 
entreaty: such verbs are said to be in the imperative mood. 
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Mood is the form or use of the verb that indicates the 
manner in which the action or being is regarded. 

The indicative mood is the form or use of a verb which 
represents action or being as a fact. 

The imperative mood is that form or use of a verb which 
expresses a command, a request, or an entreaty. 

Many of these verbs have been met with in the study of 
declarative and imperative sentences (Lesson 7 and following, 
Part I). 

Exercise. — In the following sentences, point out the verbs 
in the indicative mood and those in the imperative mood — 
first telling the use of the verb, then the mood: 

1. Believe me, neighbor, seek to make peace with your God; ask 

for his pardon, and then cx>me and see how differently the 
people regard you, and how well it can still be with you. 

2. The pastor rose, and held out his hand to the old man. 

3. The pastor means well towards me, but I cannot do what he 

expects; that I tell him surely and finally. 

4. Take her and be gone ! Never bring her into my sight again. 

5. "He will soon be all right again. Now come," said the aunt, 

"where are your clothes?" 

6. Take your little hat. It doesn't look very well, but it well do 

for once. Put it on and make haste. 



LESSON 258. 

NARRATION. 

Exercise. — If possible, make this story a real personal 
incident from your own experience. Choose one of the 
following subjects; make a careful outline; use conversation 
where it will add to the effect — 



An Incident in School, or 
An Incident on the Street, or 
Why I was Tardy. 



£20 
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LESSONS 259, 260. 

CONVERSATION. 

Exercise 1. — ^An old lady meets a 
beggar: write the conversation that 
takes place. 

Exercise 2. — Two little children are 
talking about what they will do when 
they **get grown/* or about their 
fathers. 

Write the conversation. 



GROUP FIFTY-THREE. 



LESSON 261. 



REVIEW OP GRAMMAR. 

How many independent clauses are in a simple sentence? 
in a complex sentence ? in a compoimd sentence ? 

How many dependent clauses may a complex sentence 
have? May a compoimd sentence have dependent clauses, 
and how many? How many independent clauses must it 
have? 

What connectives have you seen used to join the independ- 
ent clauses of compound sentences ? (Make a list of them.) 

What are the three kinds of dependent clauses ? Mention 
the various kinds of adverbial clauses. Make a list of the 
connectives used to introduce adverbial clauses; noim clauses; 
adjective clauses. 

Exercises. — i. Write a complex sentence having two 
dependent clauses joined by and, 

2. Write a compoimd sentence about winter. 

3. Change this last to a complex sentence. 
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LESSON 262. 

REVIEW OF GRAMMAR. 

Mention at least ten grammatical constructions that 
require the use of the comma. 

Mention four grammatical constructions requiring the use 
of the semicolon. 

Mention four grammatical constructions requiring the use 
of the colon. 

Exercise. — ^Write sentences of your own, or find them in 
outside reading, to illustrate five uses of the comma, three 
of the semicolon, and two of the colon. 

LESSON 263. 

REVIEW OF GRAMMAR. 

What is a verb ? a verbal ? What is the essential difference 
between verbs and verbals? May a verb comprise more 
than one word ? 

What does "auxiliary" mean? What is an auxiliary 
verb ? In a verb of two or more words, which part is the 
auxiliary and which the principal verb? Why is the term 
"principal verb** used? 

Mention the auxiliaries. Which of these may be used as 
principal verbs also ? 

What is a transitive verb ? an intransitive verb ? Mention 
five words used as transitive verbs; five used as intransitive 
verbs. 

What is voice? When is a verb said to be in the active 
voice ? in the passive voice ? Can an intransitive verb have 
a passive voice? Why? 

Find in the dictionary the derivation of the word "tense." 
How many divisions of time are there ? How many tenses 
are there ? 

Exercise. — Write, in the third person plural, all the tenses, 
active and passive, of the verb call. 
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LESSON 264. 

REVIEW OP COMPOSITION. 

Tell how verbs are useful in description. What care 
should be taken in selecting verbs in description ? 

Choose and bring to class ten adjectives that may be used 
to describe the church that you attend. 

What is meant by variety of structure? What type of 
sentence is used most by beginners? In Lesson 193, what 
constructions are used in 2 and 3 to improve the short, 
abrupt sentences of number i ? (Tell the structure of each 
sentence.) 

From Lesson 199 on, mention the devices that may be 
used in improving compositions that are flat and monotonous. 

Exercise. — Rewrite the following sentence in as many 
ways as you can to vary and improve its structure: 

One of the men, who was a miisician, began to play on his harp, and 
the boat came up from the bottom, and the men got on board, 
and it sailed away. 

LESSON 265. 

REVIEW OF COMPOSITION. 

What is narration? Why is narration popular? Give 
directions in regard to each of the essential features of a 
good story, viz. : the setting, the main incident, conversation. 

What is the value of conversation in a story ? (See Lesson 
249.) What three cautions should be observed in regard to 
the words used in conversation, and the words introducing 
it? 

Exercise. — Selecting one of the full-page pictures that 
have heretofore been used as a basis for description, make a 
story from it. 

Construct an outline of three to five topics, and employ 
enough conversation to add life and interest. 
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GROUP FIFTY-FOUR. 

LESSON 266. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

A thought may be put in the form of a statement of fact; 
as, 

(a) It was raining^ therefore we remained at home. 

Or the same thought may be put into the form of a mere 
supposition which does not regard the fact at all, but only 
presents to one's mind an idea suspended, as it were; for 
example, 

(6) If it had not rained, we should not have remained at home. 

A statement rests upon solid fact, and the statement of 
fact may be represented by a solid line, thus — 

(c) The problem is hard, but we must solve it. 

In this statement and in (a), the verbs are in the indicative 
mood. ^ 

But an idea merely conceived of in the mind does not rest 
upon fact; it rests only upon a baseless supposition. Such 
an idea may be represented by a dotted line, thus — 

{d) **If the problem had not been hard, we could have solved it easily," 

In (fe) and (d) the verbs are said to be in the subjunctive 
mood. 

The subjunctive mood is the form or use of a verb that 
represents an idea as merely conceived of in the mind. 

Other examples to show the indicative and the subjtmctive 
way of regarding thoughts may be added: 
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we could have gone 

J. I wish 

// the ice had been thin, we could not have gone skewing. 

2. The ice was thick, so we went skating, 

// my friend were not here, we would go calling, 

3. My friend is here; we will not go calling. 

It will be noticed that sentence (6) is opposite, or contrary 
to the fact in (a) ; so (d) is contrary to the fact in (c). Yet 
the underlying idea in (fe) is the same as that in (a) ; so that 
in (d) is the same as that in (c). 

Compare the two lines in 2 and those in 3 similarly. 

Exercise 1. — ^Write the fact which is the contrary of the 
supposition or wish in each of the following sentences: 

1. If Robinson Crusoe had followed his father's advice, he would 

not have suffered so much. 

2. If Columbus had been easily discouraged, our continent would 

never have been discovered by him. 

3. If all men were honest, we should not need jails. 

4. How I wish that daylight would come! 

Exercise 2. — ^Write the supposition which is the contrary 
of the fact^ each of the following sentences: 

1. You dislike Sarah, so you will not invite her. 

2. Napoleon was overwhelmed by his enemies at Waterloo and was 

defeated. 

3. Benedict Arnold was a traitor to his cotmtry; he deserves the 

contempt of every patriotic American. 

4. We can claim a reward, for we have done our whole duty. 

LESSON 267. 

USES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The subjunctive mood is not used so much at present as it 
was formerly, for instance, when the King James version 
of the Bible was made. Nor is the subjimctive mood used 
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so much in English as it is in Latin and some other languages. 
Four uses of the subjtmctive mood, however, are common 
in modem English: 

1. To express a wish, the thing wished for being in an 
independent clause, as in the sentence,"God be praised ! She 
has come again!*' 

More often the thing wished for is in the dependent clause 
after the verb wish, or would (meaning **I wish"), etc.; as, 
"I wish we could only be perfectly sure that the grandmother 
is still alive.** 

2. In a supposition contrary to fact, the verb in the depend- 
ent clause and that in the independent both being in the 
subjtmctive mood; as sentences (6) and (d) in Lesson 266, 
and others. 

3. In an ideal condition] not quite the same as supposition 
contrary to fact, since nothing is implied as to the fact, or 
whether the condition will be fulfilled; for example, **If the 
robber-bird should fly over Frankfort he would scream still 
louder.** In this condition the action is regarded as future, 
though the form of both verbs is really of the past tense. 

4. In a purpose clause, introduced by so that, that, or lest, 
the clause that expresses the thing desired or avoided having 
the subjunctive verb; as, **Heidi would put both hands over 
her eyes, so that she might not see the sunlight on the walls 
opposite." 

Exercise. — Pick out the verbs in the subjunctive mood in 
the sentences below, giving the exact use of each: 

1. "Oh, Heavens!" sounded from the comer. "Ah, how I wish I 

could have her with me once more while I live!" 

2. If you should not be able to deal with the child alone, you might 

have my mother's assistance. 

3. "Then God help you!" said the pastor, and went sadly out of 

the hut and down the mountain. 

4. She had told the children nothing about the appearance of a 

ghost, lest they should be afraid to stay alone a single 
moment day or night. 
15 
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5. If this man didn't possess the patience of an angel, he would 

long ago have given up trying to teach her. 

6. Grandmother, I wish you only could see what a beautiful dress 

the child has on and how she looks. 

7. If she should go home after a long time, it would be so still and 

lifeless on the Aim, and she would be all alone, and could never 
again see those who were dear to her. 

8. She was to pack up all the things, that the child might have 

everything necessary to take with her. 

9. Then the house seemed as still and empty as if everything had 

come to an end. 

LESSON 268. 

COMPOSITION PROM A PICTURE. 

Hints. — Description of the old man's dwelling place. 

Description of the old man — ^age, dress, expression, dis- 
position. 

Description of the boy — ^using the same sub-topics. 

What the old man is doing for the boy; his interest in it, 
and why. Whether the two are wasting time or not. 

LESSONS 269, 270. 

CONVERSATION. 




Exercise 1. — ^A farmer finds two boys in his orchard. 
Write the conversation that ensues. 




By Permission of the Perry Pictures Coiniwny, Maiden, Mass. 



From Painting by Bacon. 



LESSONS IN BOAT BUILDING 
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Exercise 2. — ^A little girl at- 
tempts to tell an Eskimo about 
apples. Remember his sur- 
rotmdings — ^the objects that he 
knows and does not know — ^as 
you write the conversation. 




GROUP FIFTY-FIVE. 



LESSON 271. 

CORRECT USE OP THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

There are certain differences in form between the indicative 
and the subjunctive mood which should be learned (observe 
the form that accompanies the subject in each instance) : 

Active Voice. 

SIMPLE PAST TENSE (of the verb be). 
Indicative, Subjunctive, 

I St person singular. I vuc^, (If) I were, 

3d person singular. He was, (If) he were, 

SIMPLE PAST TENSE (vcrb drive). 



I st person singular. I drove. 



3d person singular. He drove. 



(If) I drove, should 

drive, or were to 

drive. 
(If) he drove, should 

drive, or were to 

drive. 



PAST TENSE PROGRESSIVE (vcrb drive). 
I st person singular. I was driving. (If) I were driving. 
3d person singular. He was driving. (If) he were driving. 
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Passive Voice. 

SIMPLE PAST TENSE (vcrb drive). 

Indicative, Subjunctive. 

I st person singular. I wc^ driven. (If) I were driven. 
3d person singular. He was driven. (If) he were driven. 

PAST TENSE PROGRESSIVE (verb drive). 

ist person singular. I was being (If) I were being driven. 

driven. 
3d person singular. He was being (If) he were being driven. 

driven. 

In brief, the forms to watch are: wc^ in the singular num- 
ber of the indicative past, whether a principal verb or an 
auxiliary; and were in the singular number of the subjunctive 
past, whether a principal verb or an auxiliary. 

These are forms that every cultivated person is expected 
to use thoughtfully; and an error in the use of them is 
regarded as inexcusable. 

Exercise. — In the following sentences, choose the proper 
form to fill each blank, giving a good reason for your choice: 

1. If he (was, were) to learn that I am to marry his father, he would 

move heaven and earth to prevent the marriage. 

2. I wish I (was, were) able to tell the whole story. 

3. If Nicholas (was, were) here, he would not permit this delay. 

4. It was certainly a bitter thought that she (was, were) to take the 

place of the mother whom he tenderly remembered. 

5. He would willingly run the risk of being laughed at if only he 

(was, were) able to rid himself of his dread. 

6. Oh, if my father (was, were) able to tell me all! 

7. Perhaps she would be more careful if she (was, were) writing 

so important a letter. 

8. I would give you the information if your question (was, were) 

of a proper character. 
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LESSON 272. 

AGREEMENT OF VERB AND SUBJECT. 

In using a predicate verb, one should give careful attention 
to the nature of the subject. This is particularly important 
in English, because the form of the subject is not regarded 
so much as its meaning in determining whether the predicate 
verb shall be singular or plural. Consequently it is only in 
a certain sense that one can follow the rule that "The verb 
agrees with its subject in person and number.*' 

The following constructions require special care: 

L Singular Predicate. 

1. The singular predicate is often used with a subject 
that is plural in form but singular in meaning; as, 

Unpleasant news has come from the old home. 

Physics is a hard study when the problems are required. 

2. Two singular subjects connected by and are followed 
by a singular predicate when they name the same object 
or parts of the same combination; for example: 

The secretary and treasurer has not signed the check. 
The block and tackle was used to hoist the steel girders. 

3. Two or more singular subjects connected by the con- 
junctions either, or, and subjects preceded by the adjectives 
many a, each, every, and no are followed by a singular predi- 
cate; as, 

Either com or wheat is a pajring crop on such land. 

Every man, woman, and child was crowding to the windows. 

Note. — Words connected by neither, nor are usually 
included under the same rule, but good writers use the 
plural perhaps as often as the singular after subjects con- 
nected by these conjunctiona 
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4. A collective noun which is regarded as naming a group 
of things taken as a unit is followed by a singular verb; as, 
The committee was appointed as soon as possible. 

IL Plural Predicate. 

1. Two or more nouns connected by the conjimction and, 
and referring to distinct objects, are followed by a plural 
predicate; as, 

The lake and the forest were delightful to us. 

2. A collective noun naming a collection of which indi- 
viduals are thought of separately, is followed by a plural 
predicate; as, 

The committee were expressing their opinions freely before they 
should report on the matter. 

Some cautions on minor points should also be observed: 

(a) The pronoun you always takes a plural predicate. 

(6) The adjective pronouns any and none are usually 
regarded as plural. 

{c) The preposition with, joining two nouns, should not 
be confused with the conjunction and\ for example, 

Tom Brown, with his two companions, was rapidly gaining ground. 

In this, and in the next two constructions, watch the reel 
subject, not some accompnying word. 

(d) When two subjects are joined by as well as, the first 
is regarded as the real subject; as. 

The coachman, as weU as the passengers, was eager for the hot 
breakfast. 

{e) When pronouns or nouns of more than one person 
precede the predicate, the real subject should not be con- 
fused with some accompanying word. Thus, in this sentence, 

Which one of you left your book in the window? 
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the real subject is one (third person), and not you; hence 
the correct form would be, 

Which one of you left his book in the window? 

Exercise. — Choose the correct form in each of the sen- 
tences below, giving beforehand your explanation of the 
relation between subject and predicate: 

1 . Hard knocks and hard work (was, were) what they expected. 

2. The present generation (has, have) scarcely taken account of 

these quiet but noble families. 

3. We decided to cry quits before either one of us (was, were) ready 

to grumble at the other. 

4. Not one in twenty of you (knows, know) where to find the wood- 

sorrel, or what the wood-sage is good for. 

5. There (is, are) lots of waste ground by the side of the roads in 

every village, where (feeds, feed) the pigs and ganders of the 
people. 

6. East, as well as Tom, (was, were) annoyed at the pertness of 

the old boys towards the new arrivals. 

7. Every hat, book, satchel, and plaything (was, were) thrown 

upon the bed in Tom's room. 

8. Either Tom or his roommate (has, have) been called for to wait 

on a certain boy in the upper form. 

9. The team (was, were) making their preparations to enter the 

race and stand up for their school. 
10. A great gallows of two tall poles, which he called the goal, (was, 
were) placed at each end of the field. 

LESSON 273. 

NARRATION. 

Exercise. — On one of the subjects below write a story 
from your own personal experience. Add as much conversa- 
tion as clearness and animation may require: 
When I Was Little, or 
How the Game Was Won, or 
A Funny Accident. 
Aids to Expression. — Illustrate with pen or pencil drawings 
if you can. 
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LESSONS 274, 275. 

DESCRIPTION — ORAL OR DICTATED. 

Exercise !. — Choosing one of the following subjects, 
think over it till you see it in all its phases so clearly that 
you can make the listener see as well; then make an outline 
and prepare to give the description orally or to dictate it 
to part of the class: 

A Railroad Station, or 

An English Sparrow (or another familiar bird), or 

A Stranger Whom I Met, or 

A Church in Our Town. 

Exercise 2. — ^With the same direction as in Lesson 274— 

A Steamboat, or 

A Workshop, or 

An Old House That I Know Well, or 

A New House That I Know Well. 



GROUP FORTY-SIX. 

LESSON 276. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

There is a small but exceedingly useful group of verbs 
commonly known as defective verbs. 

They are called defective verbs because none have more 
forms than present tense and past tense; some have only 
one form. 

In fact, however, they are auxiliary verbs ; and when joined 
to infinitives of other verbs they form the present, present 
perfect, past, and past perfect tenses. Including the pro- 
gressive forms, the defective verbs thus have a nimiber of 
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tenses; and since they vary in meaning they constitute a 
very valuable means of expression in our language. 

To the pupil who intends to study other languages it is 
important to understand the forms and uses of these verbs. 
In the study of German (in which language the verbs are 
similarly compounded) it is particularly helpful to have 
mastered the English defective verbs. 

The defective auxiliaries are as follows: 

Simple form. Past form. Simple form. Past form, 

may might must 

can could ought 



(shall) should (will) would 

Note. — ^Both must and ought are old past forms, but now 
used for present as well as past in combination with the simple 
infinitive. 

When these are joined to infinitives (present, perfect, 
present progressive, and perfect progressive infinitives), 
they form all the simple, progressive, and perfect tenses of 
present and past time. {Shall and will are regarded as always 
future auxiliaries.) 

The defective-auxiliary forms of the verb call are : 

Active Voice. 

Present tense. Present tense, progressive. 

AUXILIARY. INFINITIVE. AUXILIARY. INFINITIVE. 

May, can, ^ May, can, "j 

must, Vcall. must, V be calling. 

ought (to) J ought (to) ) 

Past tense. Past tense, progressive. 

might, could, ^ might, could, "j 

would, should, V call. would, should, V be calling, 

must, ought (to) J must, ought (to) J 
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Present perfect tense. 

may, can, ^ 

must, V have called. 

ought (to) ) 

Past perfect tense, 
might, could, "j , 
would, should V ^^ 
must, ought (to) J 



Present perfect tense, progressive. 

may, can, ^ 

must, Vhave been calling. 

ought (to) ) 

Past perfect tense, progressive, 

might, could, ) have been 

would, should, ^ 

must. 



, - , ,- I nave beei 
Id, should, > „. 

t, ought (to) i ^^^S- 



Passive Voice. 



Present tense, 

AUXILIARY. INFINITIVE. 

may, can, etc. be called. 

Present perfect tense. 
may, can, etc. have been 
called. 



Past tense. 

AUXILIARY. INFINITIVE. 

might, could, etc. be called. 

Past perfect tense. 
might, could, etc. have been 
called. 



There are no progressive forms in the passive voice. 

All these forms are in the indicative or the subjunctive 
mood according to use, in the same way as other verbs. 

Exercise. — In the following sentences give the voice and 
tense of each defective verb; and after studying the use of 
each in the sentence, give its mood: 

No one could do more work than he when I knew him. 

To Mime's school, where he would be taught to work skillfully 

and to think wisely, Siegfried was sent. 
You hear how this boy can talk: we wiU see what he can do. 
His coat of mail was so huge that twenty men of common mould 

might have found shelter under it. 
They would not have placed this treasure in the hands of any 

other person. 
If it were not for that scar upon your clieek, you would look as 

stout and as well as ever. 
Loki must be driven from his hiding place, and put where he 

can do no further harm. 



I. 

2. 

3. 
4- 



7. 
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8. If you were not so bent on having your own way, I could tell 

you where you might fill your box with the choicest apples. 

9. My two noble boys, if I lived, you should have been the worthiest 

of knights: now, may Heaven defend you! 
10. Idun would have been forgotten by all save her husband, had 
not the Asas begun to feel the need of her apples. 

LESSON 277. 

** SHALL** AND **WILL,*' '* SHOULD** AND " WOULD.** 

The atixiliaries shall and will, and their past tense forms 
should and would, must be carefully studied; because good 
usage requires that certain of these words accompany certain 
subjects according to the meaning of the sentence. 

Some of the rules are very loosely regarded by people 
generally in conversation, and too often in newspapers and 
periodicals; but no person pretending to education and cul- 
ture is excused for errors in the use of these auxiliaries. 

The most important of these rules are as follows: 

1. To express mere future action — a thing only expected 
but not under the control of the speaker — ^use shall with 
the first person and will with the second and third. 

MERE FUTURE ACTION. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I shall call, be calling, be i. We shall call, etc. 

called, have called, have 
been calling, have been 
called. 

2. You will call, etc. 2. You will call, etc. 

3 . He will call, etc. 3 . They will call, etc. 

Should and would, when conditional, or when they stand 
for shall and will in indirect quotations, follow the same rule. 

2. To express intention or determination of the speaker, use 
will with the first person, and shall with the second and 
third. 
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INTENTION OR DETERMINATION. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I will call, be calling, be We will call, etc. 

called, etc. 

2. You shall call, etc. You shall call, etc. 

3. He shall call, etc. They shall call, etc. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

1. In general, questions contain the same auxiliaries that 
would be expected in the answer; as, '* Shall you go?" 
(Answer, "I shall go,'' or "I shall not go''.) ''Should you 
go if you were invited ?" (Answer, "I should," etc.) 

But the question, **Shall I go?" means, "Do you wish me 
to go?" 

2. When a direct quotation is changed to indirect, the 
same auxiliary is retained; as, 

Johnson said, **I shall be elected on the next ballot." 
(Direct.) Johnson said that he should be elected on the 
next ballot. (Indirect.) 

3. When should is not conditional, but means ought, it 
is used in all three persons. 

4. When would expresses emphatic determination on the 
part of its subject, and when would expresses past habit or 
custom, it is used in all three persons; for example: 

When they fotind that he wotdd go, they did not restrain him. 
He would sit and read during the long winter evenings. 

LESSONS 278, 279. 

ORAL DESCRIPTION. 

Exercise !. — Following directions in Lesson 274, use one 
of the following subjects for oral description: 

A View from our Schoolhouse, or 
A Picture That I Admire, or 
A Member of Our Class, or 
A Street Boy. 
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Exercise 2. — Follow the same directions as in Exercise i : 

A Handsome Tree, or 
A Cool Spot in the Woods, or 
The Woodpecker, or 
The Squirrel. 

LESSON 280. 

ORAL NARRATION. 

Exercise. — Choose one of the following subjects; after 
thinking over the general plan of a story, make an outline; 
then decide upon the details under each topic; be ready, 
when called upon in class, to tell (from your outline) a 
straightforward story with a point to it: 
A Mysterious Noise, or 
An Hour's Fun in the Snow, or 
An Hour in the Autumn Woods, or 
My First Visit to a Circus, or 
Five Minutes on a Street Comer. 

(Any of these may well contain some description, but 
each as a whole is to be narration.) 

Aids to Expression. — If you can do so, illustrate your story 
with one or more pen or pencil drawings. 



GROUP FIFTY-SEVEN. 

LESSON 281. 

REVIEW — "shall" and "wILL,** " SHOULD*' AND " WOULD.'* 

Exercise !. — Give reason for the use of shall, will, should, 
or would in each of the following sentences: 

1. Had I been in your place, I should have been less easily satisfied. 

2. "Though I am her father," replied the vizier, "I will answer for 

the fidelity of this arm in fulfilling your commands." 
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3. Will you allow me to tell the story? It will be the last time I 

shall receive that pleasure. 

4. "These men shall serve in my temple!" he cried. 

5. The brothers of Queen Althea rushed forward, saying that no 

woman should ever bear a prize away from them; they seized 
the hide, and would have taken it away had not Mdeager for- 
bidden them. 

Exercise 2. — Choose the proper form to use in each of the 
sentences below, giving reason in each instance: 

1. He was one of those queer mortals who — say what we (shall, 

will) — ^and reason how we (shall, will) — do cure simple diseases 
without physic. 

2. There he (should, would) sit watching the school-door for hours. 

3. I don't mean to say it (should, would) be the case in all villages, 

but it certainly was in this one. 

4. It is not within the scope of my book to speak of family relations, 

or I (should, would) have much to say of English mothers. 

5. (Shall, will) I tell him to mind his work, and say he's sent to 

school to make himself a good scholar? 

6. When (shall, will) we learn that he who multiplieth possessions 

multiplieth troubles? 

7. I'll give you a word of advice in time, for I (shouldn't, wouldn't) 

like to see any of you getting into trouble. 

8. The schoolmaster said the boy was placed too low, and (should, 

would) be put up at the end of the half-year. 

9. An elderly quiet man steps out, saying he (should, would) like 

to cross a stick "wi' the yoimg chap." 

LESSON 282. 
"lie'' and "lay," "sit'' and "set." 

There are two pairs of verbs that are likely to be confused; 
and here again no person pretending to culture can aiford 
to be careless. 

They are lie and lay^ sit and set. 

These differ not only in their meaning, but also in their 
nature and forms. The principal forms of each of them are 
as follows: 
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Present tense. Past tense. 

3d person singular 
Lie lies lay- 

Lay lays laid 

Sit sits sat 

Set sets set 

Progressive tenses. Perfect tenses. 

. . (is, was, has been, (has or had) lain, etc. 

had been ) lying, etc. 

Lay (is, was) la5mig, etc. (has or had) laid, etc. 

Sit (is, was) sitting, etc. (has, had) sat, etc. 

Set (is, was) settiag, etc. (has, had) set, etc. 

The difference in nature is that lie and sit are intransi- 
tive; lay and set are transitive. Lie and sit cannot take 
direct objects; lay and set axe never used without direct 
objects (except when set has a different meaning). 

Lie means to rest, to recline; whereas lay means to put 
or place a thing down. 

Sit means to rest on a seat; whereas set means to place 
a thing in position. 

Examples of their use are as follows: 

1. They sat by the canal watching their little float. 

2. Tom had been sitting on the bench before the house. 

3. The guard picks him off and sets him on the ground. 

4. The baggage had been set down before the door of the inn. 

5. The old dog that had been lying by the door got up slowly. 

6. Tom's wart was gone in a fortnight, but not so Benjy's rheuma- 

tism, which laid him by the heels more and more. 

7. On the shelf a number of articles had been laid. 

8. Each boy was laying his money down and giving his order. 

Exercise. — Choose the proper form to be used in each 
sentence below, and give reason for your choice: 

I. Tow thought about that fall when he (lay, laid), awake in bed. 
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2. He was very near shouting to be (set, sat) down, when he found 

himself back m the blanket. 

3. In half an hour afterwards they were (setting, sitting) by the 

fire in the housekeeper's room at a sumptuous tea. 

4. Tom (lay, laid) himself down to the work in his very best style. 

5. By the time you come to ride old John, you'll be able to do 

something more than (set, sit) on his back. 

6. They strolled out and (set, sat) on a bench in the sun. 

7. A higher standard was beginning to be (set, sat) up. 

S. Crab Jones made a small hole with his heel for the ball to (lie, 

lay) on. 
9. He's taken to (setting, sitting) in the fifth-form room lately. 
10. East and Tom (laid, lay) their heads together, and resolved to 

redeem such articles as their money would cover. 
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THE VALUE OP SYNONYMS. 

Sometimes a composition otherwise good suffers from 
too much repetition of one or two words. Perhaps it is a 
story about a boy: the word boy, boy, boy, is used imtil the 
monotony tells upon the patience of the reader. Turning 
to a good dictionary, the writer might find some useful 
synonjmis to relieve the monotony — youth, urchin, stripling, 
lad, etc. Even one or two used with care will prevent the 
reader from tiring of too much sameness. 

As an example of the use of synonyms, Dickens in the 
^'Christmas Carol" speaks of the ghost as follows in a page 
or two: 

The Ghost sat down on the opposite side of the fireplace. . . . 

The spectre* s voice disturbed the very marrow in his bones. . . . 
^'I do," replied the Ghost. . . . 

At this the spirit raised a frightful cry. . . . 

' The phantom taking off the bandage roimd his head, his lower jaw 

dropped down upon his breast! . . . 
** Mercy P ' he said. ' ' Dreadful apparition, why do you trouble me? " 
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Exercise I. — From the following paragraph select the 
synonyms used to describe the dreary schoolroom and to 
repeat the impression: 

I gazed upon the schoolroom into which he took me as the most 
forlorn and desolate place I had ever seen. I see it now — ^a long room, 
with three long rows of desks and six of forms, and bristling all round 
with pegs for hats and slates. Scraps of old copybooks and exercises 
litter the dirty floor; some silkworms' houses, made of the same mate- 
rials, are scattered over the desks, two miserable little white mice, 
left behind by their owner, are running up and down in a fusty castle 
made of pasteboard and wire, looking in all the comers with their red 
eyes for anything to eat. A bird, in a cage very little bigger than him- 
self, makes a motutiful rattle now and then in hopping on his perch, 
two inches high, or dropping from it, but neither sings nor chirps. 
There is a strange, unwholesome smell upon the room, like mildewed 
corduroys, sweet apples wanting air, and rotten books. There cotild 
not well be more ink splashed about it, if it had been roofless from^its 
first construction, and the skies had rained, snowed, hailed, and blown 
ink through the varying seasons of the year. 

Exercise 2. — ^Rewrite the following paragraph, using 
synonyms instead of the expressions that are repeated: 

He spoke in a loud, insolent voice, and made fun of the God of the 
Israelites. David did not like to hear Goliath make fun of the God of 
the Israelites. The giant dared any one to come out and fight him. 
David went to Satil and asked him to let him fight Goliath. Saul said, 
* * Go, and may God be with you. ' ' David took his staff and some smooth 
stones and went out to fight Goliath. When Goliath saw David he 
said, "Am I a dog that you come with a stick to beat me? Come on, 
and I will give your body to the fowls of the air." 
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NARRATION — IMAGINARY INCIDENTS. 

Exercise. — ^After thinking carefully upon one of the follow- 
ing subjects, make an outline and write a story which shall 
be as real as possible: 
16 
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Lost in the Woods, or 

In a Runaway Automobile, or 

A Brave Dog, or 

Dinah's First Use of the Telephone. 

Aids to Expression. — ^By means of silhouette cutting or 
freehand sketches, try to illustrate your story. 

LESSON 285. 

ORAL NARRATION. 

Exercise. — ^As directed in Lesson 280, prepare for an oral 
story on one of the subjects below: 

If I Had a Million Dollars, or 
A Trip in i960, or 
A Day in the Amazon Forest, or 
A Day at the North Pole. 



GROUP FIFTY-EIGHT. 

LESSON 286. 

WEAK AND STRONG VERBS. 

Notice the difference between the following verbs, of 
which the principal forms, or principal parts, are given: 

Present tense. Past tense. 

1. Call called 

2. Buy bought 

3. Send sent 

4. Set set 

5. Begin began 
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Present participle. Perfect participle. 

(Basis of (Basis of perfect tenses 

progressive forms.) active and all passive voice.) 

(is, was, etc.) calling. (have, had) called, 

(is, was, etc.) buying. (have, had) bought, 

(is, was, etc.) sending. (have, had) sent, 

(is, was, etc.) setting. (have, had) set. 

(is, was, etc.) beginning. (have, had) begun. 

Such verbs as ca/Z, which form the past tense and perfect 
participle by adding d or edy are called weak verbs. 

Weak verbs include also such verbs as buy, which add the 
ending t to form the past tense and perfect participle; also 
such verbs as send, which take the ending t instead of d in 
the past tense and perfect participle; and, finally, such verbs* 
as sety which add no ending, undergo no change at all, in the 
past tense and perfect participle. (Formerly these verbs 
did have an ending te, but it has been lost.) 

Such verbs as begin, which change their vowel to form the 
past tense and perfect participle, but add no ending in the 
past tense, are called strong verbs. 

The term strong verb implies the power to form a past 
tense without adding an ending; the term weak verb implies 
the need of adding an ending to form the past tense. 

A weak verb is one that adds the ending d, ed, or t to form 
the past tense, or one that imdergoes no change at all (in 
modem English) in forming the past tense. 

A strong verb is one that changes its vowel, but adds no 
ending, to form the past tense. 

The characteristic ending of the perfect participle of strong 
verbs is n or en, but many of the verbs have it now only in 
the adjective use of the participle; as, "a drunken man,'* 
**a sunken log,'* "a stricken city,'* "a shrunken limb,*' etc. 
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Exercise. — ^Write the principal parts of the following verbs 
and mark each as strong or weak: drop, run, supply, stand 
say, put, see, sit, tell, believe, take, come, cast, think, read. 
(See the Appendix for strong or irregular weak forms.) 

LESSON 287. 

WEAK AND STRONG VERBS. 

Note. — ^Remember that the perfect participle form is used 
after the auxiliaries has, had, etc. ; also after the auxiliaries 
is, was, has been, may have been, etc. 

Exercise. — Select the proper form (see the Appendix) to 
fill the parentheses in each of the sentences below, telling 
which of the principal parts you choose: 

1. But see! the line has (broke, broken); the ball is (drove, driven) 

out on the School-house side. 

2. You have (went, gone) past the fall, and must struggle now. 

3. He (took, taken) a leaf out his book. 

4. The game was (began, b^;un) at three o'clock. 

5. That rush has (took, taken) the ball through the school line. 

6. He would not have (took, taken) his hands from his pockets. 

7. The ball had not (rose, risen) more than five feet. 

8. Such a game we never (saw, seen) on our grounds. 

9. If East had been heavier he would not have (fell, fallen). 
10. The small boys (did, done) better work than usual that day. 

LESSONS 288, 289. 

THE VALUE OF SYNONYMS. 

Exercise 1. — ^Rewrite the following exercises, (a) and {h), 
using synonyms so as to avoid repetition: 

(a) Once there was a big fire and there was a baby in the house. The 
fireman's dog heard the baby crying. The people tried to keep the dog 
from going after the baby, but it ran into the house, up the stairs to 
the baby's bed, got the baby and ran back into the street. It went so 
quickly that the baby was not hurt. 
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(6) The Hudson River is in New York. It rises in the Adirondack 
Mountains. It flows directly south. Sometimes it is called the Ameri- 
can Rhine for its great beauty. It is the most beautiful river in America. 
This river has no rapids, but has a swift current. On the western side 
is a level beach. There are the most beautiful homes there. Many 
beautiftil flowers also grow here. On the eastern side are the Palisades, 
and high cliffs. I went down the Hudson River, where I passed many 
beautiful homes of the rich people. 

Exercise 2. — Direction as in Exercise i : 

(a) I have just returned from France. France is in southwestern 
Europe. France is composed of small farms. The chief wheat regions 
are in the northern part. They raise quantities of com, oats, rye, and 
barley. They have a great many orchards. They raise a great many 
mulberry trees, and make silk. You can go for miles and miles in France 
and not be out of the sight of vineyards. France is the chief wine pro- 
ducing country of Europe. Lyons, a city of France, has the largest 
silk mills in the world. 

(b) He had become so rich now that he thought he wotild visit the 
king. He was treated royally, and promised to give the king half of 
his gold. He made many visits to the king, and soon became his best 
friend. As there was no heir to the Swiss throne, the king and his 
courtiers decided to make John Wolfe king when the king died. This 
they did, and he made a great ruler. 

(c) When a pioneer comes into the wilderness, he gets where there is 
a spring so he can get water. Then he gets his neighbors to help him 
clear his field and build his home. He gets the logs he has cut and 
builds the house like a pig-pen. He makes the chimney like his house, 
and puts day on the inside to keep out the cold wind. He cuts the logs 
in halves and makes a door out of them by putting pegs in them. He 
cuts out one of the logs and makes a window. Then he tells his neigh- 
bors to stay there and guard it while he goes away and gets his family 
and goods. 

LESSON 290. 

COMPOSITION BASED ON A PICTURE. 

Hints. — ^What is the chief interest in this picture — ^is it 
picturesque nature, study of facial expression, or some quality 
in these people ? 
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Who are these people ? What trait of character is brought 
out in this picture ? 

How is the newness of the country indicated? (Details 
in regard to the road, the forest, the houses.) 

What dangers do the members of the party fear? Why 
arranged as they are ? Does any one of them show excitement 
or strained attention? 

Speak of the leading characteristic of these people- 
patriotism, daring, ambition, or devotion to religious duties, 
and tell whether the details of the picture make you feel 
this strongly. 



GROUP FIFTY-NINE- 
LESSON 291. 

STRONG AND WEAK VERBS. 

Exercise. — Select the proper form (see the Appendix) to 
be used in each blank in the sentences below, and give reason 
for your choice: 

1. He fished for some time with small success: not a fish would 

(rise, raise) to him, 

2. He (become, became) aware of a man coming up the bank not 

one htmdred yards off. 

3. Nothing for it but the tree, so Tom (lay, laid) his bones to it, 

shinning up as fast as he cotild. 

4. Tom's heart beat fast as the keeper (come, came) up. 

5. Several rows and other disagreeable accidents had of late (took, 

taken) place on these occasions. 

6. The flogging (did, done) them no good at the time. 

7. The Doctor told the two boys that too many rules had been 

(broke, broken) by them that half-year. 

8. He had (got, gotten) the double study which he coveted. 

9. The promise he had made his mother at her knee, years ago, 

had long been (forgot, forgotten). 
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10. No boy (run, ran) the risk of a hard fight because Tom Brown 

had (took, taken) a fancy to say his prayers. 

11. Arthur had hardly (spoke, spoken) a word yet. 

12. They were petted by the big fellows, and even their verses were 

all (wrote, written) for them. 

LESSON 292. 

USE OF VERBS — REVIEW. 

Exercise. — In the following paragraphs, select the right 
verb and the right form (see the Appendix) to fill each blank, 
giving your reason: 

It was nine o'clock when Joe and I (lay, laid) aside our ball and bat 
to go and see the fire. After we (run, ran) two blocks, Joe (set, 
sat) down to rest; he said he (wotild, should) like to (lay, lie) 
down if he had time, but we had to hurry. 

" (Shall, will) we be in time?" I said. "Yes," repUed Joe; "we (will, 
shall) run our very best." Just then he (rose, raised) up, and as 
soon as we (saw, seen) the engines turn the comer, we (began, 
begun) to run as fast as we were able. The engine (blew, blowed) 
its whistle in a few seconds, and we hurried up. Joe (give, gave) 
a shout as we (come, came) in sight of the fire, which had now 
spread from a cabin to two big business houses. 

Not a word had been (spoke, spoken) by the firemen except when 
necessary, for they had (went, gone) to work with such energy 
that they were already nearly (wore, worn) out. One man, who 
had* been (sitting, setting) on the sidewalk, now (sank, sunk) 
down (overcome, overcame) by the heat. He would have (fell, 
fallen), but a comrade held him up. As soon as possible he was 
(got, gotten) into the ambulance and (drove, driven) to the 
hospital. 

By this time the fire was under control.- The fire was (rung, rang) 
out, the horses hitched to the engine, and we returned home. 

LESSONS 293, 294. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Exercise 1. — ^After examining a daily paper, write an 
advertisement in the style of the "Want 0)lumns," offering 
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your home for sale. Do 
not attempt to describe 
all details, but stress the 
principal features so as to 
interest a reader. 
Exercise 2. — Advertise 
a dog, a ring, or a purse that you lost. Describe it sufl&- 
ciently, offer a reward, and insert all the informaticMi neces- 
sary for the finder. 

LESSON 295. 

FILLING IN. 

Sometimes a composition lacks force and clearness because 
of gaps left in the telling. The gaps may be in the "setting " 
of a story, as noticed previously (Lessons 218, 219); or, in 
going on from sentence to sentence, the writer has neglected 
to put in necessary details. Consequently, questions in the 
mind of the reader have no answer in the story. Here is. 
an example: 

The Cherokee Indians were going to attack Fort Lee. [Where was 
it? At what time was the incident?] The people [who were they?] had 
grown careless because the Indians had been delayed [by what? how?]. 
Some of the people went outside the fort [for what purpose — ^work, 
pleasure, nutting?], and Catherine Sherrill was among them [who was 
she?] . She went farther into the woods than the rest [doing what?]. They 
did not know danger was at hand until the war-whoop sotmded, etc. 

The omissions need not be supplied in such detail as to 
make the story too long or too full of side-excursions: but 
sufficient detail should be put in to make the story intelligible 
to the reader and to draw him on by compelling his attention. 

Exercise. — In the two paragraphs below, supply any 
essential details that have been omitted: 

(a) Once not long ago there came a thunderstorm. Before the storai 
the clouds were very dark. The wind was blowing very hard, and even- 
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thing looked dark and dreary. It made everybody afraid there was 
going to be a bad storm. 

The storm began and it seemed to be raining very hard, and the 
thunder roared so you could hardly hear. The lightning came in great 
flashes, and struck many things. 

{b) Benjamin Franklin was bom on January 17, 1706, at Boston, 
Massachusetts. He was a scientist, inventor, diplomat, and author. 
His parents were poor, and he was apprenticed at the age of twelve 
years to learn the printer's trade. He afterwards went to Philadelphia, 
arriving there almost penniless. He walked the streets day after day, 
hunting for work to do. He afterwards got a position in a printer's 
shop, which he bought later. Though he was young, his writings gained 
considerable notice. His most famous writing was "Poor Richard's 
Almanac." He invented the lightning-rod. 



GROUP SIXTY. 

LESSON 296. 

PARTICIPLE AND GERUND. 

As shown in Lesson 241, there is in addition to verbs a 
large and extremely useful class of words known as verbals. 
They not only express action or being, as verbs do, but they 
may have direct objects, complements, and modifiers as verbs 
do; but the great point of difference is, that verbals are not 
used as predicates to say something about a subject. 

The classes of verbals are participles, gerunds, and infini- 
tives. Participles and gerunds are much alike in form; that 
is, all the words used as gerunds may also be used as parti- 
ciples. 

The following list shows all the participles of the verb ring, 
the forms in italics being used as both participles and gerunds: 

Active Voice, 

Imp^ect, ringing. Perfect, having rung. 

Perfect Progressive, having been ringing. 
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Passive Voice. 
Perfect, rung, being rung, or having been rung. 

(The form being rung is sometimes imperfect also in use.) 
The difference in use may be shown in these sentences: 

1. Having recorded my hero's fights of all sorts, I shall now proceed 

to give an account of his passage-at-arms with Williams. 

2. Suddenly at this point Arthur bursts out crying. 

3. Here is the Slogger, all stripped, and thirsting for the fray. 

4. He was not a bit the worse except a slight difficulty in his vision, 

and a strained thumb. 

5. The ring melts away in a few seconds, the small bojrs tearing off, 

Tom collaring his jacket and waistcoat, and slipping through 
the little gate by the chapel. 

6. What would life be without fighting? 

7. From the cradle to the grave, fighting is the business of every man. 

8. East can't help shouting challenges to two or three of the other 

side. 

In sentence i, having recorded belongs to the subject I, 
though it does not directly modify it, as the word strained 
modifies thumb in sentence 4. The verbal = verb natures- 
adjective nature in both. 

In sentence 2, crying may be taken as a complement of the 
verb and a modifier of the subject Arthur. 

In 3, stripped and thirsting are loose modifiers of Slogger. 

In 5, the words in ing are used as principal words in abso- 
lute phrases, accompanjdng the notms boys and Tom. Each 
one of these verbals = verb use + adjective use; hence are 
participles. 

A participle is a verbal ending usually in ing, ed, t or n, and 
nised as an adjunct of some noun or word used as a noun. 

In sentences 6, 7, and 8, the words fighting and shouting 
;are used as verb + notm. In 7, fighting is the object of the 
preposition without; in 8, fighting is the subject of is; in 8, 
shouting is the object of can't help, but at the same time it 
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carries its own object challenges and is modified by a phrase: 
they are gerunds. 

A gerund is a verbal having the form of a participle but 
the use of a noun. 

Exercise. — In the following sentences, select the participles 
and gerunds by giving the use of each, then tell which form 
it is — active or passive, present or perfect, etc. : 

1. A table having broken down, and all throats getting dry, silence 

ensues, and the hero speaks. 

2. His words carried even the sporting and drinking interests oflE 

their legs into rapturous applause. 

3. Squire Brown looks rather blue at having to pay two pounds 

ten shillings for the posting expenses. 

4. Any boy who should appeal to a master, without having first 

laid the case before an assistant, was to be thrashed. 

5. The game became more exciting than usual. 

6. They held their breath, and heard whispering. 

7. For weeks, having rendered his study tminhabitable, he would 

live about in the fifth-form room and hall. 

8. Flashman left no slander unspoken, and no deed undone, which 

could in any way hurt his victims. 

9. The old magpie was standing on the window-sill, all his feathers 

drooping, and looking disgusted and half-poisoned. 

10. You must give up practising chemistry by yourself. 

11. The two boys were punished in consequence of having been 

captured in mischief by the wheelwright. 

12. The whole circumstance having been reported, one of the ushers, 

after listening about the doors, caught the performer with a 
box of phosphorus in his guilty hand. 



LESSON 297. 

THE INFINITIVE. 

Infinitives differ in form from participles and gerunds, 
but in their use they cover the ground of both of these. 
The forms of the infinitives of the verb ring are: 
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Active Voice. 

Present, to ring. Present progressive, to be ringing. 

Perfect, to have rung. Perfect progressive, to have been 

ringing. 

Passive Voice. 

Present, to be rung. Perfect, to have been rung. 

The word to is not always expressed with the present 
infinitive, especially after such verbs as make, let, see, dare, 
need, etc. When used, to may be considered a part of the 
infinitive. 

The uses of the infinitive may be seen in the following 
sentences: 

1. (a) It wotild have been one man's work to see that the precocious 

youngsters had fair play. — To rush and seize upon this desk was 

the great object of ambition. 
{b) Never try to be popular, but only to do your duty, 
(c) Brooke places four or five picked players before the goal, 

whose duty is to keep the ball away to the sides. 
{d) Flashman excited his associates to join him in bringing the 

young vagabonds to their senses. 
{e) East forgets everything except their old resolve, never to be 

beaten by that bully Flashman. 

2. Then came stmimonses to open, which being unanswered, the 

assault commenced. — He didn't see Diggs, and thought it a good 
chance to keep his hand in. 

3. Argus himself would have been puzzled to keep an eye on them. — 

All the boys stopped their work to look on, 

4. Other fifth-form boys began to look at them. — ^A peck of troubles 

you'll get into if you're going to play that game. , 

5. Sad to say, both of our youngsters had got into the habit of 

doing things which were forbidden. 

In group I, all the infinitives are used as nouns — (a) as 
subject, (fe) direct object, {c) subjective complement, (d) 
objective complement, {e) apposition. 
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In 2, the infinitives modify nouns; hence they have an 
adjective use. 

In 3, to keep and to look modify verbs; hence they have an 
adverb use. 

In group 4 is seen a use somewhat different from the sub- 
jective complement: the infinitive completes the predicate, 
but it belongs to the verb only. It is called the complemen- 
tary infinitive. 

In 5, the infinitive is used as an independent element. 

An infinitive is a verbal which has the simple, or root 
form of a verb, and is used as a noun or as a modifier. 

Exercise. — In the following sentences, tell the use of each 
infinitive; also tell which form it is — active or passive, 
present or perfect, progressive, etc. : 

1. "Don't you remember what old Brooke said about learning to 

take our own parts?" 

2. The boys had, or thought they had, a right to fish over the whole 

of this part of the river. 

3. The object of schools is not to cram Latin and Greek into boys, 

but to make them good future citizens. 

4. To leave it, therefore, in the hands of inferior men, is just giving 

up the highest part of the work. 

5. The Doctor was sure to make an example of the School-house 

boy«. 

6. The Doctor came round to examine their form. 

7. He tried to force East back on the iron-bound table. 

8. He had just time to reach and crouch along a branch some ten 

feet up. 

9. Tom and East had learnt to swim like fishes. 

10. He had made a promise never to forget to kneel by his bedside 

and give himself up to his Father. 

11. Morgan was inclined to take the matter up warmly. 

12. To feel that they despised him, to be unable to silence them by 

any amount of torture, made him beside himself. 
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LESSON 298. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Exercise. — ^Write a "display advertisement'' for summer 
boarders for some home in the country. Describe the home 
and the attractions of the place — ^healthfulness, picturesque- 
ness, conveniences, amusements, etc. 



LESSONS 299, 300. 

FILLING IN. 

Exercise 1. — Improve the beginning of these compositions 
by filling in details : 

(a) There lived in a city a little princess. One day the mother of the 
princess gave a feast. She had only twelve silver plates, so she invited 
twelve fairies. After the feast she asked each fairy to make a wish for 
the little girl. . . . 

(b) I witnessed a thunder storm in the country among the woods 
where only a few people were living in log cabins. The woods were 
thick and the cabins were frail. 

The storm arose about twelve o'clock in the night. It was not only 
a thunder storm, but the lightning flashed and the wind blew. The 
clouds grew dark and the trees almost bent double. . . . 

Exercise 2. — Make a clear and complete story of the fol- 
lowing exercise by filling in the gaps and avoiding too fre- 
quent repetition of words: 

One day a dog was going down the street, and some children called 
him and gave him something to eat. They played with the dog a long 
time. The next day the dog came back again. The children played with 
him till it was dark. One day one of the children got lost from her 
mother. She went to the river, thinking she was going home. It became 
dark, and the child did not know where to go. The dog that had played 
with the children was wandering down by the river. He saw the little 
child lying near the bank of the river. The dog took the little child on 
his back to the child's home. The mother never forgot the dog that 
had found her child and brought her child home. 
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GROUP SIXTY-ONE. 

LESSONS 301, 302. 

REVIEW OF VERBALS. 

Exercise 1 . — Classify the verbals in the following sentences, 
telling exactly the form and the use of each: 

1. The passengers seemed bound to the mansions of relations or 

friends, to eat the Christmas dinner. 

2. Hares hung dangling their long ears about the coachman's box, 

presents from distant friends for the impending feast. 

3. He has a pride in having his clothes of excellent materials. 

4. In the meantime the coachman has a world of small commissions 

to execute. 

5. The workmen roimd the anvil suspend their ringing hammers, 

and suffer the iron to grow cool. 

6. To discuss all the experiences was impossible. 

7. Having ptu-chased the estate and mansion of a ruined nobleman, 

he was endeavoring to assume the dignity of a lord. 

8. Oh, to be stu-e! that's Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning against 

the tree. 

9. He varied on some points, which was doubtless owing to his 

having so recently awakened. 
10. The great Hendrik Hudson kept a kind of vigil there, being 
permitted in this way to revisit the scenes of his enterprise. 

Exercise 2. — Direction as in Exercise i, above: 

1. I saw the moldering ruin of an abbey overrun with ivy, and the 

spire of a chiu-ch rising from the brow of a hill. 

2. The cheerful fire glanced its rajrs through the lattice, inviting 

the passenger to raise the latch and join the gossip knot huddled 
round the hearth. 

3. Poor Rip's only alternative to escape from the labor of the farm 

was to take gun in hand and stroll away into the woods. 

4. All this he called "doing his duty by their parents." 

5. I want breath and time to discuss the banquet as it deserves, 

and am eager to get on with my story. 
6.: As he wended his way to the farmhouse where he happened to 
be quartered, every souild of Nature fluttered his excited imagi- 
nation. 
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7. If a huge blockhead of a beetle came winging his bltmdering 

flight against him, he was ready to give up the ghost. 

8. To have taken the field openly against his rival would have been 

madness. 

9. His having been invited to a "quilting frolic" was the occasion 

of a half-holiday. 
ID. Fain would I pause to dwell upon the world of charms that burst 
upon the enraptured gaze of my hero. 

LESSON 303. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Exercise. — Write an advertisement, headed ** Stolen," 
telling of an automobile, bicycle, or horse that has been 
stolen from you. 

Describe it so that the finder will recognize it as yours. 

LESSONS 304, 305. 

EXPOSITION. 

Exposition is that form of discourse which seeks to explain 
something. 

The word exposition means the act of laying out to view, 
tmfolding, explaining. It may be the explanation of a process 
— ^telling how a thing is done; it may be one's views upon a 
subject, for example, editorial articles in the newspapers; 
or it may be an explanation of one topic or another in a text- 
book. 

When a term or a proposition is before the writer's mind 
for exposition, there are three ways in which he is likely to 
place his thoughts upon it before the reader: 

I. By using comparison or contrast — using something 
familiar to make clear what is now new or obscure; for 
example: 

{Contrasf) Man is the creature of interest and ambition. His nature 
leads him forth into the struggle and bustle of the world. Love is but 
the embellishment of his early life, or a song piped in the intervals of 
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the acts. He seeks for fame, for fortune, for space in the world's thought, 
and dominion over his fellow-men. But a woman's whole life is the 
liistory of the affections. The heart is her world : it is there her ambition 
strives for empire ; it is there her avarice seeks for hidden treasures. She 
sends forth her sympathies on adventure; she embarks her whole soul 
in the traffic of affection; and if shipwrecked, her case is hopeless — ^for 
it is a bankruptcy of the heart. — Irving, 

(Comparison) She is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty of 
the grove; graceful in its form, bright in its foliage, but with the worm 
preying at its heart. We find it suddenly withering, when it should be 
most fresh and luxuriant. We see it drooping its branches to the earth, 
and shedding leaf by leaf, until, wasted and perished away, it falls even 
in the stillness of the forest; and as we muse over the beautiful ruin, we 
strive in vain to recollect the blast or thimder-bolt that could have 
smitten it with decay. — Irving, 

2. By giving particulars or details after some general 
statement; for example: 

But Europe held forth the charms of storied and poetical association. 
There were to be seen the masterpieces of art, the refinements of highly 
cultivated society, the quaint peculiarities of ancient and local custom. 
My native country was full of youthful promise: Europe was rich in the 
acciunulated treasures of age. Her very ruins told the history of times 
gone by, and every mouldering stone was a chronicle. I longed to 
wander over the scenes of renowned achievement — to tread, as it were, 
in the footsteps of antiquity — ^to loiter about the ruined castle — to 
meditate on the falling tower — ^to escape, in short, from the common- 
place realities of the present, and lose myself among the shadowy gran- 
deurs of the past. — Irving, 

3. By giving illustrations or examples *after some 
abstract statement] for example: 

Though we seem grieved at the shortness of life in general, we are 
wishing every period of it at an end. The minor longs to be at age, 
then to be a man oLbusiness, then to make up an estate, then to arrive 
at honors, then to retire. Thus, although the whole of life is allowed by 
every one to be short, the several divisions of it appear long and tedious. 
We are for lengthening our span in general, but would fain contract 
the parts of which it is composed. The usurer would be very well 
satisfied to have all the time annihilated that lies between the present 
17 
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moment and next quarter-day. The politician would be contented to 
lose three years in his life, could he place things in the posture which 
he fancies they will stand in after such a revolution in time. The lover 
would be glad to strike out of his existence all the moments that are to 
pass away before the happy meeting. — Addison. 

Exercise 1. — Find in good literature an example of one of 
these modes of exposition illustrated above. 

Exercise 2. — Construct an outline of three to five topics 
on one of the following subjects, then write as many parar 
graphs of exposition giving your views: 

Why Cities Need Playgroimds, or 
The Good That Newspapers Do, 



GROUP SIXTY-TWO. 

LESSON 306. 

ADVERBS — SIMPLE. 

One class of adverbs may be studied in the following 
sentences: 

1. The clerk involuntarily applauded. Becoming immediately sen- 

sible of the impropriety, he poked the fire, and extinguished the 
last frail spark forever, 

2. I cannot rest, I cannot linger anywhere, 

3. This was, perhaps, the wisest resolution in his power. 

4. It was a very small fire, almost none on such a day. 

Since all of these modify and do nothing more, they are 
called simple adverbs. 

In sentence i, involuntarily modifies applauded, and 
answers the question, How? Hence it is a simple adverb of 
manner. Also, immediately modifies becoming, oxA forever 
modifies extinguished) and both express time. 

In sentence 2, anywhere expresses place. 
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In sentence 3, the adverb perhaps does not modify any one 
word, but the whole statement: it is called an ^adverb of 
assertion. 

In sentence 4, very and almost modify adjectives, and tell 
to what extent, or degree. Adverbs of degree usually modify 
adjectives or adverbs. 

Adverbs of manner are very numerous, including many 
words in ly, besides a few others; as, lightly, carefully, harshly, 
cheerfully, etc. 

Adverbs of time are, now, then, soon, before, since, lately, etc. 

Adverbs of place are, here, there, anywhere, nowhere, every- 
where, yonder, up, down, over, hither, thither, hence, thence, etc. 

Adverbs of assertion are, so, thus, then, hence, accordingly, etc. 

Adverbs of degree are, so, too, enough, very, almost, etc. 

A simple adverb is one that modifies only. 

Many of these words do not belong to one class only, but 
may be used in several ways: thus may be an adverb of 
manner or of assertion; far may express place or degree; so 
may express manner, degree, or assertion, etc. 

Adverbs are compared in the same way as adjectives, viz. : 
some by adding er and est for the comparative and superlative, 
some by using more and most. 

The adverb well answers to the adjective good (compara- 
tive better, superlative best) ; the adverb badly (or ill) answers 
to the adjective bad (comparative worse, superlative worst). 

The words late, far, near, and little, when used as adverbs, 
are compared in exactly the same way as when adjectives 
(Lesson 147). 

Exercise. — Classify the adverbs in the following sentences, 
and tell what each modifies: 

1. The arms were very long and muscular. 

2. The city had entirely vanished. 

3. Suddenly a man in foreign garments, wonderfully real to look 

at, stood outside the window. 
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4. "There's the parrot!" cried Scrooge. 

5. **I wish," Scrooge muttered, — "but it's too late now." 

6. A littfe girl, much yotinger than the boy, came darting in. 

7. He spoke so gently to me one dear night that I was not afraid to 

ask him once more. 

8. Here he produced a canister of curiously light wine. 

9. The air was filled with phantoms, wandering hither and thither 

in restless haste. 
10. She often cried out that it wasn't fair; and it really was not. 



LESSON 307. 

ADVERBS — INTERROGATIVE AND CONJUNCTIVE. 

In the sentences below may be found two other classes of 
adverbs: 

1. " Why did you get married?" said Scrooge. — ^The spirit, passing 

on above the moor, sped — whither? 

2. (a) Scrooge stopped — not so much in obedience as in surprise 

and fear. 
(h) The more he thought, the more perplexed he was. 
{c) He found himself as dose to the tmearthly visitor as I am to 

you. 

3. Let any man explain to me hew it was that Scrooge saw in the 

knocker — not a knocker, but Marley's face. 

In I, why and whither modify verbs and also ask questions: 
they are called interrogative adverbs. 

In each sentence of 2, there are pairs of connectives, the 
first being an adverb, the second a conjunction. In (a), so 
modifies the adverb much and helps to join the two clauses; 
in (6), the first the modifies tnore, an adverb, and helps to 
connect; in (c), the first as modifies the adjective close y and 
helps to connect: hence the first word of each pair is a con- 
junctive adverb. 

Those so used are so — as, so — ^that, as — as, the first being 
an adverb, the second a conjunction. The — tiie and as—sOt 
when connecting in pairs, are all adverbs. 
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In 3, how introduces an indirect question; it expresses 
manner, modifying was; and it connects the independent 
clause "Let any man explain to me" with the dependent 
clause " it was " : hence how also is a conjunctive adverb. 

Any of the interrogative adverbs may be thus used. 

An interrogative adverb is one that asks a direct question. 

A conjunctive adverb is one that connects, or helps to 
connect, a dependent with an independent clause. 

Exercise. — Classify all the adverbs in the following sen- 
tences, telling the exact use of each in its sentence: 

1. The gruff old bell was always peeping slyly down out of a Gothic 

window. 

2. "How it is that I appear before you in a shape that you can see, 

I may not tell.'* 

3. "I am here to-night to warn you that you have yet a chance of 

escaping my fate." 

4. Nobody ever stopped him to ask, "How are you? When will 

you come to see me?" 

5. It was not so like a child as like an old man. 

6. The voice was singularly low, as if instead of being so close beside 

him, it were at a distance. 

7. The yard was so dark that Scrooge was fain to grope with his 

hands. 

8. As its belt sparkled and glittered now in one part and now in 

another, so the figure itself fluctuated in its distinctness. 

9. The more he endeavored not to think, the more he thought. 
10. The children bade the schoolmaster good-by right willingly; 

and, getting in, drove gayly down the garden sweep. 

LESSON 308. 

COMPOSITION FROM A PICTURE. 

Hints. — ^Thetime — day or night; how indicated. 
The cold — ^how shown in the appearance of the clouds, the 
stars, the houses, the snow, and the wolf itself. 
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By what details in the picture the prowling and skulking 
habits of the wolf are emphasized; also the prospects of a 
meal as far as the picture shows. 



LESSONS 309, 310. 

FILLING IN. 

Exercise 1. — ^Rewrite the following paragraphs, inserting 
any sentences needed to make them more xieai and full; 
divide the expanded exercises into proper paragraphs: 

(a) Mr. Gillespie had to go off to be gone several days. Mrs. Gil- 
lespie went out to see him leave, and did not return until he was out of 
sight. As she went in, a band of Indians trooped in after her. She went 
on with her work without fear, for she knew the Indians would harm 
those who were afraid. . . . 

(b) There lived in Genoa, Italy, a man whose name was Christopher 
Columbus. Most people thought that the earth was flat, some thought 
it was round. He thought it was round. The people sailed east to 
India to get spices, jewels, and silks. He told the people that he could 
sail west to India. Queen Isabella of Spain bought three ships, the 
"Pinta," the "Nina," and the "Santa Maria." They sailed west. . . . 

Exercise 2. — Direction as in Exercise i : 

(a) In North Carolina the governor was getting so cruel that some 
of the people wanted to move away, but did not know a good place to 
go. Daniel Boone told them of a place where he had been hunting. 

Then they sent James Robertson with him so he could see it. While 
going over the motmtain they forgot to cut or singe the trees. When 
James Robertson got there he built a house and raised some com. 

(b) Jason was the son of a hero, who left him to be cared for. The 
Centaur, whose name was Chiron, trained Jason to be a hero also. 

When Jason was grown, he went to visit his tmde, who was a king. 
His tmde saw that he would soon get possession of his kingdom if he 
stayed with him, so he persuaded Jason to go in search of the golden 
fleece. 

Jason soon got some heroes to go with him, and they set sail. ... 
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GROUP SIXTY-THREE. 

LESSON 311. 

ADVERBS — REVIEW. 

Exercise. — Classify the adverbs in the following sentences, 
analyzing carefully as much of each sentence as is necessary 
to show the exact use of each adverb: 

1. A little farther on, but dose at hand, is a cloister with beautiful 

marble cx>lumns and tombs. 

2. This night was terribly cold and dreary. 

3. The snow fell heavily, and the good folks of Hall go early to 

their beds. 

4. He was saying over and over again, ** I shall soon be at home with 

dear Hirschvogel." 

5. His hands were so numb that he was afraid they would let the 

jug down every moment. 

6. "Oh, dear, how could you speak so to father?" 

7. The stove was a very grand thing; possibly Hirschvogel had 

made it for some mighty lord of the Tjrrol. 

8. Sometimes he goes back for a few days to Hall. 

9. If you have done well and bravely, I will give you the stove. 

ID. Perhaps the naore foolish the pride the less is the pain that is 

felt — ^for the moment. 
1 1 . He knew that there was, somewhere near, a great city, and thither 

he had resolved to go. 

LESSON 312. 

ADVERBS AND PREDICATE ADJECTIVES. 

For several reasons, adverbs and predicate adjectives are 
sometimes confused by young writers: first, because some 
adverbs are much like adjectives in form — as, "a sound 
sleep," ''sound asleep''; second, because the writer is not 
certain what the real fimction of the word is, and uses one 
incorrectly for another; third, possibly because the writer is 
merely thoughtless. 
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A usefifl guide in the use of such words is the following 
distinction: 

1. If the purpose is to assert some quality of the subject 
or object, a predicate adjective should be used. Lists of verbs 
have already been studied (Lessons 37, 42, Part I) which 
are followed by subjective and objective complements. 
These should be reviewed. 

Examples. — "The sky grew dark'*; "The rose smelled sweet"; "The 
cook boiled the egg hard'*; "I planed the board smooth" 

2. If the purpose is to express the manner of the actioflt 
an adverb should be used. 

Examples. — "The wind blew shrilly"; "The bird sang sweetly in the 
tree"; "Some performers play magnificently on the violin." 

Exercise 1. — Explain the difference between the pairs of 

sentences below: 

• 

1. (a) The wind blew swiftly. — (6) The wind blew cold. 

2. (a) The master looked sternly at the boy. — (6) The master looked 

stem. 

3. (a) The cloth felt smooth. — (6) She felt the doth carefully. 

Exercise 2. — Choose by analysis of the sentence the proper 
form to be used in each of the following sentences, stating 
your reason before giving your conclusion: 

1. He drew himself (quick, quickly) into the window. 

2. The huge shark was looking up (hungry, hungrily) at them. 

3. He was (certain, certainly) that his hand had been bitten off. 

4. The sailor was in doubt whether he should appear pleased or 

(angry, angrily). 

5. Old Tom smiled (grim, grimly) at the allusion to the shark; for 

he had been sitting (quiet, quietly) in the boat picking rope, 
and had witnessed the whole adventure. 

6. The captain appeared (prompt, promptly) at the call. 

7. Row (soft, softly) as you can. 

8. The plant had grown (bright, brightly) and (beautiful, beauti- 

fully). 
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9. By this time it became (necessary, necessarily) to do the inside 
work, which could be more (easy, easily) accomplished if the 
family were out of the way. 
10. The Doctor considered the Indian's suggestion (correct, correctly). 

LESSON 313. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS. 

In Lesson 228 you wrote a letter telling an interesting 
story connected with an old house in the country. 

Now write your reasons for preferring life there, or for 
preferring life in an adjacent city. 

Choose one of the subjects, not both. 

LESSONS 314, 315. 

EXPOSITION. 

Exercise 1. — Following the same directions as in Lesson 
305, write on one of these subjects: 

Why Forests Should be Cared For, or 
Why Our Native Birds Should be Pro- 
tected. 

Exercise 2. — ^As 

in Lessons 305 and 
314, write on one 
of these subjects: 

I. One Benefit of 
an Education. 

(Choose one only, and work out details carefully.) 

2. Why Baseball is a Fine Game. 

(Speak of the manly qualities that may be developed in 
the game.) 
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GROUP SIXTY-FOUR. 

LESSON 316. 

CONJUNCTIONS — COORDINATE. 

Some conjunctions always connect words, phrases, and 
clauses or members of equal rank. Now and then they even 
introduce a sentence, and connect it with a sentence going 
before. 

Examples of conjunctions of this class: 

1. (Words) The fame of his abilities and learning continued to grow. 

2. (Phrases) Pitt was not a man to be disheartened by a single 

failure, or to he put down by the most lively repartee. 

3. (Clauses) In the son, as in the father, there might perhaps be too 

much pride; hut there was nothing low or sordid. 

4. (Sentences) To predominate over such a society was not easy. 

Yet even over such a society Johnson predominated. 

Words thus used are called coordinate conjunctions. 

A coordinate conjunction is one that connects words, 
phrases, or clauses of equal rank, and sometimes sentences. 

The most important of these are as follows: and, connect- 
ing expressions in the same line of thought; but, yet, stiU, 
however, connecting expressions in opposition or contrast; 
or, nor, connecting expressions between which there is a 
choice; and for, therefore, connecting a clause of conclusion 
to a preceding clause. 

Exercise. — Select the coordinate conjimctions in the sen- 
tences below, and tell by analysis what each connects: 

1. This species of composition had been brought into fashion by 

the success of the Tatler, and by the still more brilliant success 
of the Spectator. 

2. None of them had obtained a permanent place in our literature; 

and they are now to be foimd only in the libraries of the 
curious. 

3. The last Rambler was written in a sad and gloomy hour. 
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4. It was soon known that these articles were written by Chester- 

field. But the just resentment of Johnson was not to be so 
appeased. 

5. Johnson never willingly read or thought or talked about affairs 

of State. 

6. This stock of learning was all that he ever possessed; for he very 

early became too busy to have any spare time for books. 

7. The King, reluctantly and imgraciously, accepted Rockingham 

as first minister. 

8. His father had never been so powerful, nor Walpole, nor Marl- 

borough. 

9. What the particular criticisms were Fox had forgotten; but he 

said he was much struck by the precocity of the lad. 
10. Langton was distinguished by his skill in Greek literature, by 
the orthodoxy of his opinions, and by the sanctity of his life. 



LESSON 317. 

CONJUNCTIONS — SUBORDINATE. 

Many dependent clauses are connected with some word 
in the independent clause by subordinate conjunctions. 

A subordinate conjunction is one that introduces a depend- 
ent clause and joins it to some word in the clause modified. 

For example, in the sentence, '*When he drew his hand- 
kerchief from the water, the fish leaped after it," the depend- 
ent cla.use, "when he drew his handkerchief from the water" 
modifies the verb leaped; so the subordinate conjunction 
when connects its clause with the verb leapedy of the inde- 
pendent clause. 

The list of subordinate conjunctions coincides very nearly 
witn the list of adverbial clauses in Lesson 196 : 

1. TIME: when, while, as, before, since, after, till, until, ere, whenever. 

2. place: where, whither, whence, wherever, 

3. manner: as, as if, 

4. cause or reason: because, since, as. 

5. degree or comparison: than, as, 

6. condition: if, unless. 
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7. concession: though^ although. 

8. purpose: thatf so that, in order that, 

9. REST7LT: that, as (with infinitive or after a negative). 

10. SUBSTANTIVE: that (if and whether in indirect questions). 

Exercise. — Classify the subordinate conjimctions in the 
following sentences, g.nd by analysis tell what each connects: 

1. As my rifle will carry further than your smooth-bore, do not 

mind me, except to await my signal. 

2. Just where the river made its turn to the north, a small creek 

opened into it from the south. 

3. I will not hold you to your promise until you have had further 

time for reflection. 

4. Pack the boat, and have it complete, that there may be no delay 

in the morning. 

5. The boat was so near the island that the passengers could see a 

herd of deer peeping at them. 

6. It was certainly a toy vessel, though it was one of nature's work- 

manship. 

7. If your brother and cousin catch that little sailor out there, they 

will be much smarter than most people. 

8. They knelt and repeated the Lord's Prayer, as they had been 

accustomed to do in family worship. 

9. Ere they could cover the tent, the wind burst upon them with 

the fury of a tornado. 

10. They gathered as many oysters as they could carry. 

11. The beach is composed of sand and broken shells of suoh snowy 

whiteness as almost to dazzle the eye, and it slopes so gradually 
that a child may wade for a great distance without danger. 

LESSON 318. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS. 

Make an outline which shall indicate your reasons uphold- 
ing the proposition, "City Life is Best for a Boy" ; then write 
out the paragraphs in the form of a letter to your father or 
mother, teacher, or some friend. 
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LESSONS 319, 320. 

EXPOSITION. 

Exercise 1. — Following the directions in Lesson 305, write 
on one of the following topics: 

Two of My Classmates (contrast between them), or 
How I Would Manage a School. 

Exercise. — ^With the same directions, write on one of the 
following topics: 

Country Life is Happier than City Life, or 
City Life is Happier than Country Life. 



GROUP SIXTY-FIVE. 

LESSON 321. 

CONJUNCTIONS — REVIEW. 

Exercise. — Classify the conjunctions in the following sen- 
tences, telling by analysis what each connects: 

1. They sat for a long time speculating upon the probable destina- 

tion of the vessel, and upon their own expectations in the case. 

2. All the trout except one were cleaned, and presented to Mary. 

3. If we need Hme, we can obtain it by burning shells. 

4. The pelican saved them all trouble on accoimt of either its flesh 

or its skin, for it flew away before they came within gunshot. 

5. He took off the skin of a bird as you would that of a rabbit, and 

soaked the flesh in strong brine. 

6. As the trail freshens, he will grow more cautious, till at last his 

step will become as noiseless as that of a cat. 

7. If the woods are open, so that we can see the deer, we must use 

the cover of a hill or a thicket to conceal our approach. 

8. Put me on the sea, and I am a coward, because I know neither 

where I am nor what I shall do. 

9. Our dogs passed here last night, and they look as if they had had 

plenty to eat and to drink. 
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10. It will not be long before we are thirsty. 

11. William held firmly to the pier head, that the boat should not be 

moved too roughly by the disturbed water. 

12. I first thought of running away, but not until I had stood so 

long that the panther seemed about to spring upon me. 

LESSON 322. 

WORDS HAVING SEVERAL USES. 

In the list in Lesson 317 it was found that the word as naay 
be a subordinate conjunction of time, manner, reason, degree 
or comparison, and result; in Lesson 307 it was found that 
<is is used also as a conjunctive adverb. 

Again, it was foimd in Lesson 317 that the word that may 
be used as a subordinate conjunction of purpose, of result, 
and to introduce a substa,ntive clause (or noun clause) ; and 
that since may be a subordinate conjunction of time and of 
reason. 

In determining, therefore, to what sub-class of subordinate 
conjunctions a word belongs, not merely the conjimction 
but the whole dependent clause must be studied; and the 
meaning of the clause must be ascertained before a sure 
answer is given. 

Exercise. — Tell to what sub-class of subordinate conjtmc- 
tions thaty since, or as belongs in each instance in the following 
sentences, and also tell what each connects: 

1 . Indians sometimes use a dog trained for the purpose, as we expect 

to do. 

2. As the light became stronger, I saw afar off your tent and smoke. 

3. The turkey is so keen and watchful as to be called by hunters 

"the wit of the woods." 

4. The goat seems to be very thirsty, and, as our jug is half empty, 

it will not be long before we shall be thirsty too. 

5. As I know that all of you are as fond of milk as I am, I will let 

the goat go if there is room. • 

6. Sam's narrative had been so full and particular that it antici- 

pated almost every inquiry. 
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7. He drove the tacks into his shoe soles, that he might know them 

again if they should be stolen. 

8. Don't you know that they all belong to the sailors, and that who- 

ever troubles them is sure to bring trouble on the ship? 

9. Since Harold disliked the appearance of avoiding labor, he pre- 

ferred to remain and help in the most laborious task. 
10. It was now between five and six weeks since they had landed 
upon the island. 

LESSONS 323, 324. 

EXPOSITION. 

Exercise 1. — As directed in Exercise 305, write on one of 
the following subjects: 

1 . A Game That I Like (full details how to play it) , or 

2. How to Make a Trap (or an Apron, a Kite, or a Cake). 
Aids to Expression. — i. Make a drawing to explain the 

game. 2. Sketch this, showing dimensions of each part of 
trap, apron, or kite. 

Exercise 2. — ^With the same directions, write about: 

The Advantages of the Telephone in the City (or 

in the Country), or 
Qualities That I Admire in a Boy (or a Girl). 

LESSON 325. 

COMPOSITION BASED ON A PICTURE. 

Hints. — General description of picture: time of day, place 
where the chief figure stands, place where the lark is seen. 

Position in life, occupation and character of the girl, as 
seen in her dress, features, and the sickle in her hand. 

Whether or not she has had much place for the beautiful 
and artistic in her life (details of what she has lacked) ; effect 
of the lark's song upon the higher nature of the girl (details 
of what you think she may aspire to and enjoy hereafter). 
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GROUP SIXTY-SIX. 

LESSON 326. 

CORRELATIVES. 

Two or more words accompan5dng each other and helping 
to connect parts of sentences, are called correlatives. 
These are of several classes: 

1. An adverb in the dependent clause and one in the inde- 
pendent clause: such are as — so, and the — the (Lesson 307). 

2. An adverb in the independent clause and a subordinate 
conjunction in the dependent clause: such are so — as, so — 
ihaty as — ds (Lesson 307). 

3. A subordinate conjunction in the dependent clause and 
a coordinate conjunction in the independent clause: such 
are if — then, although — yet. 

4. Coordinate conjunctions in sets of two or three: such 
are both — and, not only — but (also), either — or ( — or), whether 
— or, neither — nor ( — nor). 

Exercise. — Point out the correlatives in the sentences 
below, and tell what parts of sentences are joined by each 
set: 

1. He was so delighted with its soft Italian«climate that he bought 

a choice lot in the vicinity of the fort. 

2. Robert, stupefied with fear, seemed neither to understand nor 

to hear. 

3. The fish had gone down so far as to sink the bow of the boat 

within a few inches of the water. 

4. Before them was an inlet of some sort — ^whether a small bay, 

the mouth of a river, or an arm of the sea, they could not deter- 
mine. 

5. Put me on land, and I will promise to do as much as any other 

boy of my age. 

6. Robert rested the glass upon a log of wood, that both he and it 

might be steady, and said, "Now fire!" 

7. Though he groaned and shuddered, yet the removal was effected 

with far less pain than he expected. 
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8. They were both pedestrians enough to know that the more slowly 

a journey is commenced the more likely it is to be comfortably 
continued. 

9. This accident not only confined the whole company at home for 

the rest of the day, but caused an unpleasant conviction to 
press upon Robert that he must do all the hunting. 
10. If you could conquer one panther with a single load of duck-shot 
when alone and surprised, then surely we two can manage 
another. 

LESSON 327. 

SYNTAX OP CONJUNCTIONS. 

Some requirements in regard to the use of conjunctions 
should be studiously attended to, as some care will prevent 
many errors in composition; these are: 

1. The coordinate correlatives should be placed so that 
the things connected shall have tite same relative position; 
as, 

His mind gathers not only heat, but clearness and expansion, by 
its own motion. 

Since one of the correlatives, twt only, precedes a noun, 
the other, but, should also precede nouns, as it does here. 
A careless writer might have said, "His mind not only gathers 
heat, but clearness, \! etc. 

2 . When two comparisons are made in a sentence by the use 
of adverbs and conjunctions, all the words necessary should 
be expressed, or the words so arranged as to avoid confusion; 
as. 

The weather was as bitter, if not more so, than last winter. 

In this sentence, as would seem to express equality, and 
another as would be expected after it; but more so expresses 
inequality, and than would naturally follow. A better way 
of writing this would be — 
18 
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The weather is as bitter as, if not more bitter than, that of last 
winter. 

Or 

The weather is tis bitter as that of last winter, if not more bitter. 

The latta* is more smooth and natural. 

3. The word like should not be used as a conjunction in 
place of 05 or 05 if; for example, do not say, " The little boy 
runs like he is badly scared," or "Tom walks just like his 
father does." 

Use as t/ in the first of these sentences, and as in the second. 

Like may be used when no verb is expressed, as, "The 
little boy runs like a scared rabbit," or "Tom walks just like 
his father"; but like should not be followed by a verb in a 
complete clause. 

4. When and where are often incorrectly used to introduce 
a noun clause used as subjective complement; for example, 
"Precocity is when a child shows early talent," or "Surrender 
is where a general gives up his army to the enemy." 

Instead, a noun should be used as the complement, and 
the conjimction thrown out; thus,"Precocity is the develop- 
ment of early talent in a child," or "Surrender is the giving 
up of an army by the conquered general." 

Exercise 1. — Place the correlatives in the proper place 
instead of the carets in the following sentences, giving reason 
for yotu choice of position: 

1. (Not only — but) He was A by far the greatest man of his age, A 
abounding A in knowledge himself, A feeding, in various directions, his 
most able contemporaries. 

2. (Neither — nor) I A borrow A from the Latin A from any other 
language. 

3. (Both— and) I A trade A with A the living A the dead. 

4. (Not only — but also) In some of the most trustworthy stories of 
apparitions, they A have shown themselves A to persons who had done 
them no wrong in the flesh, A to such as had never even known them. 
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5. (Either — or) A bill was put up giving notice that the house was 
A to be A let A sold. 

Exercise 2. — Tell whether like, as, or as if should be 
used in each of the following parentheses, and why : 

1. There was nothing to melt sorrow into those blessed tears, sent 

( ) the dews of heaven to revive the heart in the parting 

hour of anguish. 

2. It seemed ( ) his whble soul beamed forth in the gaze, and 

rested upon that lovely form. 

3. She was coyly blooming forth into fresh and lovely womanhood, 

( ) a rosebud blushing forth. 

4. Sometimes the brook would brawl and fret along a ravine, and 

then steal forth into open day with the most demure, placid face ; 
{ ) I have seen some pestilent shrew of a housewife, after 

filling her house with uproar, coming dimpling out of doors, and 
smiling upon all the world. 

Exercise 3. — ^Write definitions of the following words, 
having a noun complement after the verb is (as in 4, 
page 2^4): re-election, reciprocity, acquittal. 

LESSON 328. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS. 

In Lesson 318 you wrote a letter on the proposition, "City 
Life is Best for a Boy." Now follow the same directions as 
in that lesson, but give reasons on the opposite side of the 
question, viz. : "City Life is Not Best for a Boy." 

LESSONS 329, 330. 

EXPANDING. 

Sometimes interest is excited by such a remark as, **I went 
to the circus yesterday," or "I saw a horse run away with a 
milk wagon this morning." We immediately wish to hear 
the particulars. 
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And when we ask for particulars, we expect to hear the 
details, step by step, that work out the general statement 
which aroused our interest, atid no others. We do not enjoy 
the recital if the speaker or writer, after his general statement, 
wanders aside to talk about something else. 

The work of expanding, or amplif5dng, consists in begin- 
ning with a general statement and working out of it the implied 
description, narration, or exposition in all its details. 

The plan for expanding should be as follows: 

1. Study the short quotation given, tmtil the picture, 
story, or line of reasoning has been clearly comprehended; 
for example: 

There lies, on the other side of the sea, a beautiftd island where I 
love to dwell. 

From the nature of the quotation, description should be 
used as the means of development; hence the picture should 
be imagined tmtil it seems real and familiar. 

2. Construct an outline. In this instance, it might be 
as follows: 

I. Description of the island — 

(a) Its size. (6) Scenery, {c) Plant life, (d) Birds. 
II. How we enjoy life there — 

(a) Occupations. (6) Pleasures. 

3. After this has been written out in the proper numbCT* 
of paragraphs, it should be revised and rewritten. 

Exercise 1. — ^As above directed, expand one of the follow- 
ing general statements into a description: 

(a) In the course of a summer journey, I rode for a long distance 
in one of the old stage coaches. 
or, 

(6) The dinner was served up in tl^e great hall, where the Colonel 
always had the Christmas feast. 

Exercise 2. — Following the same directions, expand one 
of the following general statements into a story: 
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(a) One August afternoon I saw a ragged and dirty urchin 
starting to the park for some hours' fun. 

(b) The cat was creeping stealthily upon the squirrel. 





Aids to Expression. — Illustrate by pen or pencil drawing, 
brush work, or paper cutting. 



GROUP SIXTY-SEVEN. 

LESSON 331. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

The use of prepositions may be shown in these sentences : 

1. They had books and papers in their hands. 

2. Martha came out from behind the closet door. 

3. There was nothing at all particular about the knocker on the 

door, except that it was very large. 

In sentence i, in has as object the word hands, a noun. 
Besides a noun object, the preposition may govern a pronoun, 
a gerund, an infinitive, and sometimes an adverb. 

In sentence 2, from has as object the phrase behind the 
door. 

In sentence 3, the object of except is the clause that it was 
very large. 

Hence a preposition may have as object a word, a phrase, 
or a clause. 
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This use of the preposition, to introduce a phrase modifier, 
is its only use, except when it is attached to a verb or verbal 
as part of it; for example, "He regarded this as a matter 
that must be attended to promptly." 

Prepositions are not usually divided into classes: they 
express time, place (place where, whither, or whence), source, 
etc., and the relation must be judged from the sentence in 
general, not from the preposition itself. 

For example, at may express place or time; o/may express 
source, material, separation, agency, etc. 

A preposition is a word that introduces a phrase modifier 
and shows the relation between its object and the word 
modified. 

Exercise. — ^From yotu* reading of some pages of good lit- 
erature, make and bring to class a list of twenty prepositions. 

LESSON 332. 

WORDS HAVING SEVERAL USES. 

Some words have now been found used as several parts of 
speech: for example, but is an adverb, a conjunction, and a 
preposition; before, after, since, may be adverbs, conjtmctions 
or prepositions; until may be a conjunction or a preposition; 
up, down, in, around, over, under, by, off, about, on, and others 
may be adverbs or prepositions. Hence the use in the sen- 
tence must be closely observed. 

Exercise. — Give the use of each italicized word in the 
sentences below, and tell what part of speech it is: 

1. Since you ask me what I wish, that is my answer. 

2. Since the change of Indian agents, many of his people were 

hostile to the whites. 

3. He had sprained his ankle, and ever since had been slowly and 

with great suffering limping homeward. 

4. Spreading their cloaks upon the sand, they lay down to rest. 
5 Dovm the bay they went, and out into the open gulf. 
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6. They resolved to rest from labor on the Sabbath, and then to 

start as soon after as possible. 

7. Soon after daylight they rose and had breakfast. 

8. The shore might be difficult of approach, and inhospitable after 

they should land. 

9. Thank God for sleep ! None hut the weary know its blessedness. 

10. Sam tried to answer, hut his voice was too weak. 

11. These are hut shadows of the things that have been. 

12. They had not proceeded twenty paces hefore discovering that 

this piece of land was only a narrow tongue. 

13. They had gone far along the bluff hefore they heard a loud rush- 

ing in the air. 

14. They heard cannon after cannon in reply, but each fainter than 

before 

LESSON 333. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS. 

Write a letter to a teacher who has just become acquainted 
with a friend of yours, and give him or her as complete an 
idea as you can of your friend's character. 

LESSONS 334,335. 

EXPANDING. 

Exercise 1. — Select one of the proverbs below as a basis, 
and by expanding make a story of it, following the directions 
in Lesson 329: 

Willful waste makes woful want. 
A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
Look before you leap. 
A stitch in time saves nine. 

The story is to be an accotmt of some one's experiences, 
which will illustrate the proverb that you have chosen. 

Exercise 2. — ^Uniting the directions in Lessons 138, Part I, 
and 329, Part II, make a story of one of the following stanzas: 
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1. Dark fell the night, the watch was set, 

The host was idly spread, 
The Danes around their watchfires met, 
Caroused, and fiercely fed. 

2. I see the smithy with its fires aglow, 
I hear the bellows blow, 

And the shrill hammers on the anvil beat 
The iron white with heat. 

Be careful to remove the rhyme, the metre, and all 
poetic expressions. 



GROUP SIXTY-EIQHT. 

LESSON 336. 

PREPOSITIONS — PHRASES. 

Exercise. — Tell what each prepositional phrase modifies 
in the following sentences, and between what words the prep- 
osition shows relation (rearrange sentences when necessary): 

1. In this manner they proceeded for many rods, in a silence that 

was interrupted only by the rippling of the water. 

2. Unable to detect, even by the aid of his practised senses, any 

sign of his approaching foes, he would resume his progress. 

3. At a short distance from the shore they turned, and were soon 

concealed by the projection of the bank, under the brow of which 
they moved, in a direction opposite to the course of the waters. 

4. They complied without hesitation, though many an anxious glance 

was thrown behind them toward the thickening gloom, which 
now lay along the margin of the stream. 

5. Behind them, the curvature of the banks soon bounded the view 

by the same dark and wooded outline; but in front, and appar- 
ently at no great distance, the water seemed piled against the 
heavens, whence it tumbled into caverns, out of which issued 
those sullen sounds that had loaded the evening atmosphere. 
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LESSON 337. 

PHRASES AND PREPOSITIONS. 

Exercise. — ^Analyze the following sentences in full; tell 
which phrases are adjectival and which are adverbial; and 
between what words each preposition shows relation: 

1. At the next instant, a youthful warrior passed between them 

with a noiseless step, and seated himself on the bank of the 
rapid stream. 

2. In another moment the twang of the cord was heard, a white 

streak was seen glancing into the bushes, and the wounded buck 
plunged from the cover to the very feet of his hidden enemy. 

3. Along this track the travellers, who had produced a surprise so 

unusual in the depths of the forest, advanced slowly towards the 
htmter, who was in front of his associates in readiness tp receive 
them. 

4. The suddenness of the flight of his guide, and the wild cries of 

the pursuers, caused Heyward to remain fixed for a few moments 
in inactive surprise. 

5. Heyward could distinguish the impatient gesture of the scout 

through the increasing shadows of the evening, and he moved 
in his footsteps swiftly towards the place where he had left the 
remainder of his party. 

LESSON 338. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS. 

Exercise. — Suppose you are off at a boarding-school : write 
a letter to your parents or a friend, to prove that football 
(or basketball) is a beneficial form of athletics. 

Aids to Expression. — Make a sketch showing the general 
layout of the field for football or basketball. 

LESSONS 339, 340. 

EXPANDING. 

Exercise 1. — Following directions as in Lesson 335, write 
a coniposition expanding one of the following selections: 
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1. "O Caesar, we who are about to die 

Salute you!" was the gladiators' cry 

In the arena, standing face to face 

With death and with the Roman populace. 

(Describe the arena, then give an account of a gladiator's 
fight.) Or, 

2. A traveller, by the faithful hound. 
Half -buried in the snow was found. 

Tell the story. 

Exercise 2. — ^With the same directions, write a composi- 
tion expanding one of the following selections: 

I. The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

Examples from real life; or make up a story of the career 
of a great man who surpassed others by his hard efforts. 
Examples to show that it is not a token of success to do as 
little as possible of duties assigned. 
Or, 

2. If you would hit the mark, you must aim a little above it; 
Every arrow that flies feels the attraction of earth. 



GROUP SIXTY-NINE. 

LESSON 341. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS — GRAMMAR. 

What is the essential idea in the subjunctive mood ? How 
does it differ from the indicative mood? Explain and illus- 
trate what is meant by "supposition contrary to fact." 

Mention and illustrate four uses of the subjunctive mood. 
What difference do you find between the imperative mood 
and the subjunctive mood expressing a wish in the inde- 
pendent clause? 
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Recite the indicative and subjunctive forms of the verbs 
be and drive in the simple past tense and past tense progressive, 
active and passive: what differences do you notice? 

Does the form of the verb agree with the form of its sub- 
ject in English ? Give the special rules for the agreement of 
the verb in singular and plural number; also the special 
cautions in regard to certain minor points. 

What are defective verbs? Give examples. With what 
do these unite in forming verb-phrases? Give examples. 
How is the tense of a defective-verb phrase determined? 
The mood ? * • 

Give the principal rules for shall, should, will, would. 

Give the difference in meaning between lie and lay, sit and 
set; principal parts of each; the difference in waiwr^. 

LESSON 342. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS — GRAMMAR. 

What is a weak verb ? Besides the "regular** weak verbs 
with past tense ending in ed, what others are included as 
weak verbs ? Why ? 

What is a strong verb ? Why are the terms "strong" and 
"weak" applied to verbs? Have all perfect participles of 
weak verbs some particular ending ? 

Learn principal parts of five weak and five strong verbs 
for recitation. 

What are verbals? What are the three kinds? Give 
definition of each. Why are participles and gerunds likely 
to be confused in classifying ? Show by examples* the differ- 
ence in use between gerunds and participles. 

Give the participle forms from the verb ring; give the 
gerund forms from the same verb. 

Give the infinitive forms from the verb ring. Give the 
five general uses of the infinitive; then the various noun uses. 
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LESSON 343. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS — GRAMMAR. 

What is an adverb ? What is a simple adverb ? Mention 
the kinds of simple adverbs. Which of these modify verbs, 
and which modify adjectives or adverbs ? 

What is an interrogative adverb ? A conjunctive adverb ? 
When a sentence containing an interrogative adverb is 
changed to an indirect question, to what class does the adverb 
then belong ? What are the two subdivisions of conjunctive 
adverbs? 

How are adverbs and predicate adjectives likely to be 
confused? Give the rules to guide one in avoiding errors. 

What is a conjunction ? a coordinate conjunction ? What 
expressions may be connected by coordinate conjtmctions? 
Give the principal coordinate conjunctions. 

What is a subordinate conjunction? Name the various 
sub-classes of subordinate conjunctions, with an example 
of each. Does a conjunction, that or as for example, belong 
to one certain class? How is its proper classification to be 
determined? 

What are correlatives? Give the four groups. 

Mention some cautions in regard to the proper use of 
conjunctions. 

What is a preposition? What objects may it govern? 
Are prepositions divided into classes, like other parts of 
speech? Why? 

LESSON 344. 

REVIEW — COMPOSITION. 

What are synonyms ? Give examples ? What is the prac- 
tical use of sjnionyms in composition ? 

What is an advertisement ? What qualities do you think 
a good advertisement should have ? 
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Why is it sometimes necessary to *' fill in'* a composition ? 
If the setting of a story is good, what must it contain ? 

Exercise. — Write a para- 
graph as the setting for a story 
on ''A Lost Airship.'* 

LESSON 345. 

REVIEW — COMPOSITION. 

Explain clearly what expo- 
sition is. What three methods 
are commonly used to set one's 
views before the reader ? 

What is meant by expanding, or amplifjmig, in compo- 
sition ? What general caution should be observed in develop- 
ing a full composition from one brief statement ? Give the 
method to be used in expanding a short quotation into a 
composition. 

Exercise. — Suppose a newspaper item begins: * 'Little 
Arthur Harrison was run over and badly hurt this morning." 

Expand this statement into a story of two paragraphs. 
Imagine the kind of boy it was, what errand or notion caused 
him to be run over; and make the story accord with the 
impression you first give in regard to the boy. 



GROUP SEVENTY. • 

LESSON 346. 

REVIEW AND TEST EXERCISES — GRAMMAR. 

1. What is analysis ? What parts of the sentence can you 
mention that are found by analysis ? 

2. Define phrase. Name the kinds of phrases you have 
learned, and tell how each is used. 
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3. Write sentences containing the following words used as 
nouns, then as verbs : rock and rose. 

4. Tell what part of speech each word is in the following: 

This is the way the river flows: 
Here a whirl and there a dance; 
Swiftly to the sea it goes. 

5. Write sentences using as object: (a) a noun; (b) a 
pronoun; (c) a gerund; (d) a noun clause. 

Write sentences using noun clauses: (a) as subject; (6) as 
object; (c) as complement; (d) as object of a preposition. 

6. Write: (a) a statement using horse as subject; (Jb) an 
interrogative sentence about the horse; (c) an exclamatory 
sentence about the wind; (d) an imi)erative sentence about 
a ball, 

7. Change to exclamations: i. The stream flows rapidly. 
2. We have had a very cold winter. 3. Mr. Roosevelt must 
be a very wonderful man. 4. The moonlight is beautiful. 
5. Some birds have brilliant pltmiage. 

8. Use in sentences possessive plural of man, princess, 
baby, calf, donkey. 

9. (a) Rewrite the following expressions, using the pos- 
sessive instead of the phrase: i. The picture of Mr. Jones 
hung in the hall. 2. We saw the new home of my cousin. 

(6) Rewrite the following expressions, using the phrase 
instead of the possessive: i. China's foreign commerce is 
sought by the United States. 2. Longfellow's poems are 
widely read. 

10. Analyze: "In the bosom of one of those spacious coves 
that indent the eastern shore of the Hudson, lies a small 
market-town." 

11. Write a complex sentence about a member of the 
president's cabinet, then analyze your sentence. 

12. Name and define the kinds of pronoims you have 
studied. Write sentences showing their correct use. 
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13. Name three ways the personal pronouns may be used 
in the nominative case, and two ways they may be used in 
the objective case. 

14. Select personal pronouns and use in sentences as 
follows: (a) subject; (b) subjective complement; (c) direct 
object; (d) in apposition; (e) to show-possession. 

15. Use in sentences the personal pronoun in the first 
person, plural number, possessive case; third person, nms- 
culine gender, singular ntimber, objective case; in the first 
person, singular number, objective case. Use a compound 
I)ersonal pronoun in the third person, singular ntimber. 

16. Explain how the forms my, our, thy, your, her, and 
iheir differ in use from the forms mine, ours, thine, yours, 
hers, theirs, 

17. Define antecedent. Underline the pronouns and their 
antecedents in the following sentences: (a) England expects 
every man to do his duty. (6) The trip to Alaska was thor- 
oughly enjoyed, but it was attended with some danger. 

18. Supply the following sentences with pronouns, select- 
ing the correct one from each parentheses: i. Edward and 
(me, I) did the work. 2. (He, him) and (she, her) went to 
the park. 3. Could (us, we) and (they, them) do the work? 
4. The book was given to (she, her) and (me, I). 5. They 
will invite neither you nor (him, he) . 

19. Use in direct questions as quotations the following 
pronouns: (a) Who in the third person, singular number, 
nominative case, and what in the third person, singular num- 
ber, objective case. (6) Change these to indirect ques- 
tions. 

20. Use the following in sentences as interrogative pro- 
notins: who, whose, whom, which, what. Write sentences 
using who, whose, whom, which, and that as relative pronouns. 
Underline the antecedents. 
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LESSON 347. 

REVIEW AND TEST EXERCISES — GRAMMAR. 

1. What two functions does a relative pronoun perform? 
Give a sentence showing the use of one, and explain. 

2. Unite the following sets of statements, using relative 
pronotms to join them: (a) All the bojrs are gone. They 
play marbles, (b) One ate his breakfast. He was a prisoner. 
(c) A man was killed. His horse dashed away, (d) The clock 
still keeps time. Its maker is dead, (e) Those are the men. 
Their sons are in the army. 

3. Use in sentences the correct form of the relative pronoun 
who in first person, plural number, possessive case; of which 
in third person, plural number, possessive case; of who in 
third person, masculine gender, plural ntunber, objective 
case. 

4. Analyze: "In crossing the bay we met a squall that 
tore our rotten sails to pieces." Is the relative clause here 
restrictive or unrestrictive ? Why ? 

5. Which pronoim is called a double relative? Why? 
Illustrate in a sentence. Analyze the sentence. 

6. Give the gender, ntimber, person, and case of the 
following italicized words: My brother did not share in the 
sport which was so gratifying to me and everybody, 

7. Use the words several and neither in sentences, first as 
adjectives, then as pronouns. 

8. What is an adjective ? How many kinds ? Define each. 
Underline the adjectives in this sentence : "Can you see those 
tall oaks on the high banks of this winding river?" 

9. What is comparison ? Which of the following adjectives 
are comparable: round, perfect, beautiful, sharp-tongued, 
gentle? 

10. What is the difference between verbs and verbals? 
Select the verbs and verbals in the following sentences: 
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(a) All last night we watched the beacons blazing on the hills 
afar. (6) Peace being concluded, I turned again to attend to 
the affairs of the school, (c) He resorted to a trick to win the 
race. 

11. Use two verbs in sentences, first as auxiliary then as 
principal verbs. 

12. (a) Use the same verb first as transitive then as intran- 
sitive, (b) Use a verb in the active voice then in the passive 
voice. 

13. What do we mean by active and passive voice ? Write 
a sentence using the verb wash in third person, singular nirni- 
ber, future perfect tense, passive voice. 

14. Write sentences containing: a verb in the indicative 
mood; one in the imperative mood; one in the subjunctive 
mood. 

15. Mention and illustrate the common uses of the sub- 
junctive mood. 

16. Make sentences using the following verbs in the present 
perfect tense: go, drivey ride, burst, freeze, 

1 7 . Write sentences having : (a) the verb call in the second 
person plural, present tense progressive, passive, indicative; 

(b) the verb swim in the third person plural, present perfect 
tense, active, indicative; (c) the verb run in first person 
singular, past perfect tense, active, subjunctive; (d) the verb 
put, third i)erson singular, past tense progressive, subjunctive, 
active; (e) the verb lead, second person singular, present 
tense, imperative, active. 

18. Give voice, mood, tense, subject, person, and ntimber 
of each verb in the following sentences : (a) If there had been 
vacant seats, the usher would have admitted us. (6) Soon 
our place in life will have been taken by others, (c) Would 
that we were at our jotimey's end. 

19. (a) Distinguish in meaning between sit and set, lie and 
lay. {b) Use the past tense of eadi of these verbs in sentences. 

19 
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20. Give the rules for the agreement of a verb with its 
subject. 

LESSON 348. 

REVIEW AND TEST EXERCISES — GRAMMAR. 

1. Distinguish verbs and verbals in these sentences: (a) 
The children were gathered around a bright fire telling 
stories and roasting apples, (b) A penny given willingly is 
worth a pound given grudgingly, (c) By respecting ourselves 
we gain the respect of others, (d) Columbus went to find 
a new route to the East, (e) Seeing is believing. (/) Do with 
all your might whatever you have to do, without thinking of 
the future, (g) Be swift to hear, slow to speak, (h) There is 
in the character of every distinguished person something to 
admire and something to imitate. 

2. What is an infinitive ? a participle ? a gerund ? 

3. Tell the difference in form and use between gerunds and 
participles. 

4. Write all the participles and gerunds of the verb see. 

5. Use the infinitive to see as subject of a verb, object of 
a verb, subjective complement, to modify an adjective, to 
modify a verb. 

6. Analyze: "Silent before her he stood, and gave her the 
flowers for answer, finding no words for his thought." 

7. (a) Write a sentence having a participle modifying the 
subject while governing an object. (6) Use the infinitive as 
a subject, modified by an adverb, (c) Use the gerund as a 
subject, followed by an object; as an object of a verb or a 
preposition, followed by an object. 

8. Use in sentences: an adjective phrase, an adverb phrase; 
an adjective clause, an adverb clause. 

9. What is the difference between an adjective and an 
adverb? How are they alike ? 
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10. In ten well-expressed sentences, use three simple 
adverbs of time, three of place, and four of manner. 

11. Name the classes and sub-classes of adverbs. Write 
sentences with adverbs modifjong a gerund, an infinitive, 
a participle, a predicate adjective. 

12. (a) Illustrate the uses of conjunctive adverbs in sen- 
tences having indirect questions, (b) For what are adverbs 
inflected ? (c) Use high, deep, hard, and long in sentences first 
as adjectives, then as adverbs. 

13. (a) Compare the adverbs well, badly, and tenderly, and 
use the comparative form of each in a sentence, (fc) Use in 
sentences 50 as an adverb of manner, degree, and assertion. 

14. Analy25e: 

Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overrunning with laughter, 
Said, in a tremulous voice, "Why don't you speak for yourself, John? " 

15. Write a compound sentence each member of which is 
complex. State the use of each subordinate clause in your 
sentence. 

16. (a) Write a sentence having two subjects connected 
by a conjimction; (fc) having two objects connected by a con- 
junction; (c) having two adjectives connected by either, or. 

17. Distinguish the adverbs from the prepositions in these 
sentences: (a) For further particulars apply within, (b) Mr. 
A. will rettim within an hour, (c) The boy ran up the hill. 
(d) I have seen that man before, (e) This path leads through 
the woods. (/) When do you expect to get through ? 

18. Analyze: **It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day; 
the sky was dear and serene, and nature wore that rich and 
golden livery which we always associate with the idea of 
abundance.'* 

19. Select the proper word in each of these sentences, 
giving reason for your choice: (a) She dresses very (neat, 
neatly). (6) They arrived home (safe, safely), (c) The moon 
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shone (bright, brightly), (d) The dog looks (fierce, fiercely). 

(e) The girl does her work (neat, neatly). 
20. Select the proper word in each of these sentences, 

giving reason for your choice: (a) The pen (lay, laid) just 

where he had (lain, laid) it. (b) How different this village is 
(to, from) what I expected, (c) On the 
table there (laid, lay) , neatly arranged, two 
long pipes, (d) You eat it with a spoon 
[|l||p ^ (as, like) you would a custard, (e) Math- 
ematics (is, are) very difficult to master. 

LESSON 349. 




GENERAL REVIEW- 



COMPOSITION. 



The accompanying picture represents 
the Pilgrim Montunent recently com- 
pleted near Boston. 

As an exercise, make an outline to 
cover one paragraph of description, one 
"of narration, and one of exposition, all 
bearing upon the general subject of the monument and what 
it represents or suggests; then write out the paragraphs. 

LESSON 350. 

GENERAL REVIEW — COMPOSITION. 

Imagining yourself to be twenty years older than you are 
and looking back upon the past, write on the subject, " The 
Old Schoolhouse." 

As in Lesson 3 49, make an outline calling for one paragraph 
of description, one or more of narration, and one or more of 
exposition; then write the paragraphs. Let the paragraph 
of narration tell of some interesting incident, and the expo- 
sition tell what influences exerted there have helped to shape 
your career. 



APPENDIX 

— ♦ — 

TABLES OP STRONG AND IRREGULAR 
WEAK VERBS. 





I. STRONG VERBS. 




Present 


Past. 


Perf . part 


abide 


abpde 


abode 


arise 


arose 


arisen 


awake 


awoke 


awoke 




(awaked) 


(awaked) 


bear 


bore 


borne 
bom 


begin 


began 


begun 


behold 


beheld 


beheld 


bid ■ 


bade 


bidden, bid 


bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


blow 


blew 


blown 


break 


broke 


broken 


chide 


chid 


chidden, chid 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


cleave 


clove, clave 


cloven 




(cleft) 


(cleft) 


cling 


clung 


dung 


come 
crow 


came 


come 


crew 
(crowed) 


(crowed) 


dig 


dug 


dug 


do 


did 


done 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


drink 


drank 


drunk 
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Present 


Past. 


Perf.part 


drive 


drove 


driven 


eat 


ate, Sat 


eaten 


faU 


feU 


fallen 


fight 


fought 


fought 


find 


found 


found 


fling 


flung 


flung 


fly 


flew 


flown 


forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


get 


got 


got (gotten) 


give 


gave 


given 


go 


(went) 


gone 


grind 


ground 


ground 


grow 


grew 


grown 


hang 


*hung 


*hung 




* (hanged) 


♦(hanged) 


♦"Hanged" is 


used in speaking of execution of persons by h 


"hung" is used ; 


m speaJdng of other suspending. 


hold 


held 


held 


know 


knew 


known 


Ue 


lay 


lain 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


ring 


rang 


rung 


run 


ran 


run 


see 


saw 


seen 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


shear 


shore 


shorn 




(sheared) 


(sheared) 


shine 


shone 


shone 


shrink 


shrank 
shrunk 


shrunk 
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Present. 


Past. 


Perf . part. 


sing 


sang 


sung 


sink 


sank, sunk 


sunk 


sit 


sat 


sat 


slay 


slew 


slain 


slide 


sUd 


slidden 


sling 


sltmg 


sltmg 


slink 


slunk 


slunk 


smite 


smote 


smitten 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


spin 


sptm 


spun 


spit 


spat, spit 


spat 


spring 


sprang 
sprung 


sprung 


stand 


stood 


stood 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


sting 


sttmg 


stung 


stride 


strode 


stridden 


strike 


struck 


struck 
stricken 


string 


strung 


strung 


strive 


strove 


striven 


swear 


swore 


sworn 


swim 


swam, swum 


swum 


swing 


swung 


swung 


take 


took 


taken 


tear 


tore 


torn 


thrive 


throve 


thriven 




(thrived) 


(thrived) 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


tread 


trod 


trodden, trod 


wear 


wore 


worn 


weave 


wove 


woven 
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Present. 


Past. 


Perf.part. 


win 


won 


won 


wind 


wound 


wound 


wnng 


wrung 


wrung 


write 


wrote 


writt^en 



IRREGULAR WEAK VERBS. 

Class 1. — ^Those that add either edov t\ as, 

dwell dwelled or dwelt dwelled or dwelt 

To this class belong pass, bless, dress, burn, learn, spoil, 
smell, spell, spill, bend, build, gild, gird, rend, etc. 

Class 2. — ^Those that shorten the vowel and take d as an 
ending: 

say said said 

To this class belong hear, flee, shoe, have, clothe, etc. 

Class 3. — Those that shorten the vowel and take t as an 
ending: 

keep kept kept 

To this class belong creep, deed, feel, mean, sleep, sweep, 
weep, leave, lose, bereave, cleave (to split), shoot, meet, etc. 

Class 4. — Those that make a marked change in the vowel, 
adding t\ 

buy bought bought 

To this class belong beseech, bring, catch, seek, teach, think. 

Class 5. — Those that make no change in principal parts: 
set set set 
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To this class belong burst, cast, cost, cut, hit, hurt, knit, let, 
put, quit, rid, shed, shred, shut,, slit, split, spread, sweat, thrust, 
wet, whet, and some others, a few of which may also add ed. 

Irregular verbs that are not found in any of the above lists 
should be looked up in the unabridged dictionary. 



FULL CONJUGATION OF THE VERB "TAKE." 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mood. 

SIMPLE PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I take. I. We take. 

2. *You take (thou takest). 2. You take. ' 

3. Retakes. 3. They take. 

PRESENT TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

1. I am taking. i. We are taking. 

2. * You are taking (thou art 2. You are taking. 

taking). 

3. He is taking. 3. They are taking. 

SIMPLE PAST TENSE. 

1. I took. I. We took. 

2. *You took (thou tookest). 2. You took. 

3. He took. 3. They took. 

PAST TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. ^ 

1. I was taking. i. We were taking. 

2. * You were taking (thou 2. You were taking. 

wast taking). 

3. He was taking. 3. They were taking. 

*0f these two forms, the first is really plural, but is com- 
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monly used for the singular; the second is the old, poetic, or 
"solemn" form. 

SIMPLE FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall take. i. We shall take. 

2. You will take (thou wilt 2. You will take. 

take). 

3. He will take. 3. They will take. 

FUTURE TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

1. I shall be taking. i. We shall be taking. 

2. You will be taking (thou 2. You will be taking. 

wilt be taking). 

3. He will be taking. 3. They will be taking. 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE. 

1. I have taken. i. We have taken. 

2. You have taken (thou hast 2. You have taken. 

taken). 

3. He has taken. 3. They have taken. 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

1. I have been taking. i. We have been taking. 

2. You have been taking (thou 2 . You have been taking. 

hast been taking) . 

3. He has been taking. 3. They have been taking. 

PAST PERFECT TENSE. 

1. I had taken. i. We had taken. 

2. You had taken (thou 2. You had taken. 

hadst taken). 

3. He had taken. 3. They had taken. 
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PAST PERFECT TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been taking. i. We had been taking. 

2. You had been taking (thou 2. You had been taking. 

hadst been taking) . 

3. He had been taking. 3. They had been taking. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

1. I shall have taken. i. We shall have taken. 

2 . You will have taken (thou 2 . You will have taken. 

wilt have taken) . 

3. He will have taken. 3. They will have taken. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

1. I shall have been taking. i. We shall have been taking. 

2. You will have been taking 2. You will have been taking. 

(thou wilt, etc.). 

3. He will have been taking. 3. Theywill have been taking. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

SIMPLE PRESENT TENSE. 

1. *[If]Itake. I. [If] we take. 

2. [If] you (thou) take. 2. [If] you take. 

3. [If] he take. 3. [If] they take. 

PRESENT TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

1. *[If] I be taking. i. [If] we be taking. 

2. [If] you (thou) be taking. 2. [If] you be taking. 

3. [If ] he be taking. 3. [If] they be taking. 
*Remember that ij is not a necessary part of the sub- 
junctive. 

SIMPLE PAST TENSE. 

1. [If] I took. I. [If] we took. 

2. [If] you (thou) took. 2. [If] you took. 

3. [If] he took. 3. [If ] they took. 
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PAST TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [If] I were taking. i. [If] we were taking. 

2. [If] you were (thou wert) 2. [If ] you were taking. 

taking. 

3. [If] he were taking. 3. [If] they were taking. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

None, 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE. 

1 . [If] I have taken. i . [If] we have taken. 

2. [If] you (thou) have taken. 2. [If] you have taken. 

3. [If] he have taken. 3. [If] they have taken. 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

1. [If] I have been taking. i. [If ] we have been taking. 

2. [If] you (thou) have been 2. [If ] you have been taking. 

taking. 

3. [If] he have been taking. 3. [If ] they have been takiqg. 

PAST PERFECT TENSE. 

1. [If] I had taken. i. [If ] we had taken. 

2. [If] you had taken (thou 2. [If] you had taken, 

hadst taken). 

3. [If] he had taken. 3. [If] they had taken. 

PAST PERFECT TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

1. [If] I had been taking. i. [If] we had been taking. 

2. [If ] you had (thou hadst) 2. [if] you had been taking. 

been taking. 

3. [If] he had been taking. 3. [If] they had been taking. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

None. 
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Imperative Mood. 

PRESPNT TENSE. 

Singular and plural : Take (you or thou) . 

PRESENT TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

Singular and plural: Be (you or thou) taking. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
Indicative Mood. 

SIMPLE PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I am taken. i. We are taken. 

2. You are (thou art) taken. 2. You are taken. 

3. He is taken. 3. They are taken. 

PRESENT TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

1. I am being taken. i. We are being taken. 

2. You are (thou art) being 2. You are being taken. 

taken. 

3. He is being taken. 3. They are being taken. 

SIMPLE PAST TENSE. 

1. I was taken. i. We were taken. 

2 . You were (thou wast) 2 . You were taken. 

taken. 

3. He was taken. 3. They were taken. 

PAST TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

1. I was being taken. i. We were being taken. 

2 . You were (thou wast) being 2 . You were being taken. 

taken. 

3. He was being taken. 3. They were being taken. 
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SIMPLE FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular, Plural 

1. I shall be taken. i. We shall be taken. 

2. You will (thou wilt) be 2. You will be taken. 

taken. 

3. He will be taken. 3. They will be taken. 

FUTURE TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

None. 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE. 

1. I have been taken. i. We have been taken. 

2. You have (thou hast) been 2. You have been taken. 

taken. 

3. He has been taken. 3. They have been taken. 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

None. 

PAST PERFECT TENSE. 

1. I had been taken. i. We had been taken. 

2 . You had (thou hadst) been 2 . You had been taken. 

taken. 

3. He had been taken. 3. They had been taken. 

PAST PERFECT TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

None, 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

1. I shall have been taken. i. We shall have been taken. 

2. You will (thou wilt) have 2. You will have been taken. 

been taken. 

3. He will have been taken. 3. They will have been taken. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

None, 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

SIMPLE PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [If] I be taken. i. [If] we be taken. 

2. [If] you (thou) be taken. 2. [If] you be taken. 

3. [If] he be taken. 3. [If ] they be taken. 

PRESENT TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

None. 

SIMPLE PAST TENSE. 

1 . [If] I were taken. i . [If] we were taken. 

2 . [If] you were (thou wert) 2 . [If] you were taken. 

taken. 

3. [If] he were taken. 3. [If] they were taken. 

PAST TENSE, PROGRESSIVE. 

1. [If] I were being taken. i. [If ] we were being taken. 

2 . [If] you were (thou wert) 2. [If] you were being taken. 

being taken. 

3. [If] he were being taken. 3. [If ] they were being taken. 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE. 

1. [If] I have been taken. i. [If] we have been taken. 

2 . [If] you have (thou hast) 2 . [If] you have been taken. 

been taken. 

3. [If ] he have been taken. 3. [If ] they have been taken. 

PAST PERFECT TENSE. 

1. [If ] I had been taken. i. [If] we had been taken. 

2 . [If] you had (thou hadst) 2 . [If] you had been taken. 

been taken. 

3. [If] he had been taken. 3. [If] they had been taken. 

Iiiq>erative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular and Plural : Be (you or thou) taken. 
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Abbreviations in letters 49 

Ahou Ben Adhem 115 

Absolute use of pronouns 91 

Active and passive voice. ... 211 

Adjective clause 127, 130, 136 

modifier of subject ... 16, 21 

pronouns 88, 98 

Adjectives, general use of . . . 55 

classes of 120 

comparison of 121 

for variety 172 

in description 136, 165 

review of. 126 

syntax of 124 

Adverbial clauses 169 

analysis of. 171, 173, 174, 

I75i 178 

Adverbs, classes of 258, 260 

and predicate adjectives 

distinguished 263 

conjunctive 260 

for variety 179 

general use of 58 

interrogative 260 

modifier of predicate 21 

simple 258 

Advertisements, letters in re- 
gard to, 54, 57, 62, 63, 123 

writing of 247, 254, 256 

Agreement of pronotm and 

antecedent no 

of verb and subject 229 

Alec YeaUm's Son 131 

Amplifying, see Expanding. 



PAGE 

Analjrsis, definition of 44 

of complex sentence. 104, 130 
of compound sentence . . 

159, 160 
review of, of simple sen- 
tence 44 

Antecedent of pronoun. .103, 

no. III 
does not influence case. . in 
Apposition, as a means of va- 
riety 201 

definition of 40 

ptmctuation of 40, 85 

ASf that, since, uses of 270 

Auxiliary verbs 204, 208 

Ballad of the Tempest 119 

BCt auxiliary and principal 

verb 205 

Business letters, answers to 

advertisements .... 54, 57 
in regard to lost article 

74, 77 

of commendation .... 57, 70 
ordering goods, etc., 62, 

63, 65, 66, 80 

parts of 49 

style of writing 49 

Butt uses of 278 

Capital letters, exercises on 

74. 75 
rules for 72 

30s 
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INDEX 



PAOB 

Case of notins 82 

of pronouns, 92, 97, 99, 

III, 116, 117 

Caxisative verb, with objec- 
tive complement. . .36, 37 

Classification depends upon 

use 64, 270, 278 

Clauses, dependent 105 

adjective 127, 130, 136 

adverb 169 

noun 134 

Climax in a story 183 

Colon, uses of 50, 196, 200 

Comma, uses of. .40, 85, 191, 200 

Comparison of adjectives 121 

of adverbs 259 

Complement, objective. . .36, 39 
subjective 32i 35f 39 

Complete predicate 16, 17 

subject 16, 17 

Complex sentences, analysis 
of.. 105, 130, 134, 171, 

173. 175. 176, 177. I78» 

181, 188 
clauses of. . 104, 127, 134, 169 

definition of 105 

Composition based on pic- 
tures, see Pictures for 
study. 

definition of 9 

description 106 

exposition 256 

narration 182 

oral 9 

review of.. 69, 139, 140, 

141, 222, 284, 285, 292 
Compotmd direct object, com- 
pound predicate, com- 
pound subject 29 

relative pronoun 134 

sentence, analysis of, 160, 

163, 165, 167 
definition of 159 
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Condition, contrary to fact 

224, 227 

ideal 225 

Conjugation of verb Take . . 

297-303 

Conjunction, coordinate 266 

general use of 59 

in composition 7 

review of 269 

subordinate 267 

syntax of 273 

Conjunctive adverb 260 

Conversation, exercises in . . 

211, 219, 220, 226, 227 

in a story 41, 183, 210 

in oral reproduction . . 10, 
II, 15, 23, 27, 31, 34, 

43. 46, 48» 54 

paragraphing of 34 

rules for :57, 210 

Correlatives 272 

Declarative sentence 12, 23 

Defective verbs, importance 

of 232 

shall, will, should, would . 235 

mood and tense of 233 

Demonstrative pronoun 99 

Description, adjectives in. . 

136, 165 

definition of 106 

examples of 108, 109 

exercises in — 

74, 80, 103, 109, 116, 
119,123,127,133,137, 
138. 141, 163, 165, 166, 
167, 171, 174, 175, 177, 292 

requisites for good 107 

verbs in 162, 163, 166 

Descriptive adjectives 120 

Dictation, oral, from outline 

199, 216, 232 
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Dictation, written exercises — 
Begging from the Wrong 

Man 27 

Cost of Living 11 

Dangerous Curiosity 33 

Exactly What He Wanted 21 

Is Thisthe Meanest Man? 37 

Lincoln* s Last Good-by. . . 46 

New Minister* s Mistake . . 48 

Overcoming Temptation . . 38 

Reunion of Ex-Slaves 15 

Speeding the Coming 

Guest 28 

The Question A nswered. . . 22 
Wireless Station on the 

Azores 15 

Direct object 29 

distinguished from sub- 
jective complement ... 35 

questions, adverbs in 260 

pronouns in 97 

quotation, as a means . . 

of clearness 117 

as a means of variety . 202 

ptmctuation of ... 192, 197 
Do, auxiliary and principal 

verb 205 

Don*ts in composition 139 

Exclamatory sentence 13, 14 

as a means of variety . . . 198 

Expanding* 275 

exercises in. . .276, 279, 

281, 285 

Exposition, definition of 256 

exercises in . . . 258, 265, 

269, 271, 292 

ways of developing 256 

Filling in 248 

exercises in 254, 262 
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Friendly letters 83 

exercises. .84, 86, 90, 97, 
103,109,116,119.123, 
127, 194, 265, 268, 275, 

279, 281 

Gender of noims 77 

of pronouns no 

Genmd, as a means of variety 197 

definition of 251 

forms and uses of. . .249, 250 

Have, auxiliary and principal 

verb 205 

Ideal condition 225 

Imaginary incidents 241 

Imperative mood 218 

sentence 13 

Included quotations 49 

Indefinite pronouns 99 

Indenting paragraphs 19 

Independent clause 105 

elements ^ 45, 253 

Indicative mood 218 

Indirect questions 97 

adverbs in 260 

pronoims in 98 

Infinitive, as means of variety 180 

definition of 253 

table of 252 

uses of 252, 253 

In School-Days 112 

Interjections 51 

Interrogative adverbs 260 

pronoims 97 

in direct questions 97 

in indirect questions. 97, 98 

syntax of 117 

sentence 13 

as means of variety. . . 198 
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Intransitive verb 207 

Inverted order 11, 13 

as means of variety 187 

Irregular comparison 123 

weak verbs, table of 296 

Keeping to the subject 100 

Kinds of sentences 12, 13, 

104, 159 
King of Denmark* s Ride, The 161 

I^y, lie, distinguished 238 

Letters, business 49 

friendly 83 

parts of 50 

Letters, exercises in, business 
54, 57, 62, 63, 65, 66, 

74.77. 80 
friendly.. 84, 86, 90, 97, 
103, 109, 116, 119, 123, 
127, 194, 265, 268, 275, 

279, 281 

Like, uses of 64 

Limiting adjectives 120 

Long and short sentences in 
composition. . 176, 178, 

190, 206 

Mail order, directions for writ- 
ing 62 

Main incident in a story. ... 183 

Modifiers, review of 28, 45 

Moods, imperative 218 

indicative 218 

subjunctive 223, 224, 227 

Narration, definition of 107 

example of 183 

features of 182 

popularity of 182 

Narration, exercises in.. 185, 
194, 199, 201, 209, 216, 
219,222,231,237,241, 

242, 292 
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Natural order, see Normal 
order 

Nominative case of nouns ... 82 

of pronouns 92 

Normal order of words 11 

in analysis 12, 13, 97 

Noim clause, uses of 134, 136 

Nouns, case of 82 

classes of 70 

gender of 77 

general use of 51 

plural of 75 

possessive form of 79, 80 

review of 87 

Number of noims 75 

Object, direct 29 

indirect 43 

Objective case of nouns 82 

of pronouns 92 

Objective complement 36, 39 

One, indefinite pronoun 99 

Oral composition, description 141 

rules for 10 

value of 9 

Oral description from outline 

123, 160, 236 
exercises, narration — 

Abraham and Isaac 43 

Battle of King's Mountain 57 

Bundle of Sticks 11 

Captain John Smith 54 

Cinderella 34 

Columbus 69 

David and Goliath 27 

Job 25 

King Midas and the Gold- 
en Touch 46 

Rip Van Winkle 48 

Sleeping Beauty 31 

Wind and the Sun, The . . 14 

Wolf and the Lamb, The 10 
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Oral narration, from outline 

199,216,232,237, 242 

Order of words 11 

Other, others, in syntax 124 

Outline for a story 42, 183 

for paragraphs ... 19, 30, 42 
for reproduction. . 10, 61, 114 

in expanding 276 

making the. .93, 95, 100, 102 

misuse of 100 

Owl and the Pussy Cat, The,,, 132 

Paragraph, definition of 18 

nature of 18 

of conversation 34 

of a story 41 

outline as guide for . . . 19, 30 

rules for writing 19 

Paragraphing, exercises on 19, 
39, 47, 69, 75, 80, 163, 

173, 178, 258, 285, 292 

Paraphrase, see Reproduction. 

Paraphrasing poetry 1 12 

exercises in — 

Abou Ben Adhem 115 

Alec Yeaton's Son 131 

Ballad of the Tempest ... 119 

In School-Days 112 

King of Denmark's Ride . 161 

Owl and the Pussy Cat. . . 132 

Village Preacher, The , . . 128 

ViUage Schoolmaster, The 124 

Participial phrase, means of 

variety 168, 172 

punctuation of 192 

Participles,distinguished from 

gerunds 249 

forms of 249 

uses of 250 

Parts of speech, general useof — 

adjectives 55 

adverbs 58 



Parts of speech — Continued 

conjunctions 59 

interjections 51 

noims 51 

prepositions 63 

pronotms 53 

verbs .*. 56 

review of 65, 67, 68, 138 

Period after a statement 7 

Personal pronotms, absolute 91 

case forms of 92 

compound 91 

reflexive use of 91 

syntax of 116 

table of 90 

Phrase, and use of preposi- 
tions 280, 281 

definition of 24 

modifier of predicate .... 25 
modifier of subject 24 

Picttu-es for study — 

A Fascinating Tale 31 

A Helping Hand 164 

An Old Monarch 54 

Blacksmith, The 174 

End of Day 126 

First Step, The 106 

Friends or Foes? 189 

Highland Shepherd's Chief 

Mourner 207 

Inquietude 67 

Lessons in Boat Building 226 

Lone Wolf, The 262 

Mute Appeal 20 

Pilgrims Going to Church 246 

Safe Quarters. 87 

Saved 42 

Song of the Lark 271 

Plural form of nouns 75 

Poetry, compared with prose 112 
reproduction of, see Para- 
phrasing poetry. 
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Possession, joint and separate 8i 
Possessive form of nouns. . 79, 80 

modifier « 26 

Predicate adjective, distin- 
guished from adverb. . 263 

Predicate, complete 17 

definition of 8 

simple, with adverb mod- 
ifier 21, 23 

with phrase modifier 25 

Preposition, general use of 63 

meaning of 278 

objects of 277 

Principal and auxiliary verbs 204 

Pronouns, adjective 98 

classes of 88 

general use of 53 

interrogative 97 

misuse of, in composition 116 

personal 90 

relative 103, no, in 

review of 116 

Proportion, lack of 100 

Punctuation, of sentence as a 

whole 7, 13 

the colon 50, 196 

the comma 40,85, 191 

the semicolon 194 

Questions, direct and indirect, 

adverbs in 260 

pronouns in 97, 98 

Quotations, as means of vari- 
ety 202 

direct,capital letters with 72 

included 49 

in reproduction 61 

punctuation of 192, 197 

Reflexive use of pronouns. ... 91 

Relative clause 127 

comma in 191 
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Relative clause — Continued 

pronoun 89, 103, no, 

III, 117 

syntax of 117 

Reproduction, or paraphrase 60 
method of writing, prose 

60, 61 
method of writing,poetry 112 
selections for, prose 142— 1 56 
Reproduction exercises, prose 
61, 65, 66. 74/77. 80, 

84, 87, 90 
poetry, see Paraphrasing 
poetry. 
Review of composition. .69, 
139.140.141.222,284, 

285, 292 
of grammar. .67, 68, 138, 
220, 221, 282, 283, 284, 

285, 292 

Semicolon, uses of 194, 200 

Sentence, analsrsis of, review 

44. 67 

kinds of 12, 13, 104, 159 

oral and written 7, 10 

order of words in 11 

parts of, definition of . . . 8 

Sentences, compound 159 

complex 104 

long and short . . 176, 178, 

190, 206 
Series in same construction . . 84 

punctuation of 86 

Set, sUt distinguished 238 

Setting of a story 182 

exercises on 185, 186, 285 

ShaUfWillt should, would.. 2^5, 237 

Signs of the tenses 216 

Simple predicate 21 

modifiers of 21,25, 29 

subject 17 

modifiers of 17, 24, 26 
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Since, uses of 65, 270 

Spelling, exercises in 23, 25 

Story, paragraphing a 41 

Strong and weak verbs. ..... 242 

exercises on 244, 246, 247 

tables of 293-297 

Subject, definition of 8 

complete 17 

simple, with adjective 

modifier 16 

with phrase modifier 24 

Subjective conaplement. .32, 

35» 39 
distinguished from direct 
object 35 

Subjunctive mood 223 

correctness in using 227 

uses of 224 

Sjmonyms to avoid repetition 240 
exercises on 244, 245 

Syntax, definition of 117 

of adjectives 124 

of conjtuictions 273 

of pronouns 116 

of verbs 228, 229 

TakCt conjugation of, in full 

297-303 

Tense of verbs 212 

signs of 216 

Thatt conjunction, uses of . ; . . 270 

There, introductory 43 

Topics for oral composition. . 10 

Transitive verb 207 

Unrestrictive clause, comma 

with 191 

Use determines classification 

64, 270, 278 
Usefulness of relative pronoun 103 
Uses of subjunctive mood. . 

224, 227 

Variety of structiure 168 

adjective phrases and 
clauses 172 
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Variety of structure — Cont. 
adverb phrases and 

clauses 179 

appositive noun or adjec- 
tive 201 

direct quotations 202 

gerund 197 

infinitive phrase 180 

interrogation, exclama- 
tion 198 

inverted order 187 

participial phrases 172 

review of 215 

sentences, structure of . . . 168 

Verb, general use of 56 

and subject, agreement 

of 229 

auxiliary and principal. . 

204, 208 

defective 232, 234, 237 

distinguished from verbal 203 

mooaof 218 

strong and weak. .242, 

244, 246, 247 

tables of 293-297 

tense of 212, 216 

transitive and intransi- 
tive 207, 208 

voice of 211 

Verbals, distinguished from 

verbs 203 

infinitive 251 

participle and gerund . . . 249 

review of 255 

Verbsin description, 162, 163, 166 

Village Preacher 128 

Village Schoolmaster. 124 

Voice of verb 211 

Weak and strong verbs. .242, 

244, 246, 247 

tables of 293-297 

What, relative pronoun 1 1 1 

While, uses of 64 

You, your, use of 91, 297 
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